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PREFACE. 


The public are indebted for the unrivaled collection of Portraits contained in this 
work to a Society^ numbering among its members the most eminent Dignitaricis of 
the Churchy and the most Illustrious men of the land. By their influence and 
liberality^ the engraver has been permitted to copy the paintings of the most 
distinguished artists ; and Portraits of genuine authenticity^ executed in a style of 
masterly superiority, have been produced. When first issued, the cost of these 
volumes was such as to place them beyond the reach of any but the affluent ; 
and a publication which ought to be found in the library of eveiy gentleman 
became, in consequence, the possession of a select few. In the present edition, 
however, cheapness and excellence arc combined, — for although the number of 
Engravings and Woodcuts remains undiminishcd, the work is published in a much 
improved form, at less than half its original price ; and the Plates, having been 
preserved with extreme care, will be foxmd equal in style and beauty to those which 
appeared under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

To represent the features Vf fhose individuals who have acquired celebrity in 
modern times, is an undertaking at once difficult and honourable. To place before 
the spectator the resemblance of men, whose hands have swayed the rod of 
cmpirc,^^ whose counsels have sustained the destinies of nations, and whose lips 
have discoursed eloquence; — to array m one long and illustrious catalogue, 
heroes, statesmen, and philosophers, who have enriched science by their learning, 
or advanced civilization by their doctrmes, without any partiality for country, 
or predilection for class, is a consummation worthy of the most eloquent writer, 
and of the ablest artist. The Publishers of these volumes present them before 
the public, in the full conviction that they contain faithful representations of 
the departed great; and they believe that every educated mind must rejoice to 
be brought, as it were, face to face with men whose names have descended to 
posterity, while their bodies have i*etumed to dust. Nature, indeed, fulfils her 
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unalterable law; the monarch and the beggar pass into a common grave, and 
Death mars the countenance that once commanded the admiration of man; but 
Art atones for the destruction of the tomb —transfers to canvas the lineaments of 
the wise and worthy, -and, triumphmg over the destiny of mortality, perpetuates to 
the remotest ages the effigies of the dead, to gratify the curiosity of the living. 

In closing the series, the Society apologises for the incompleteness of 
their publication by observing, that “ in a few instances this has arisen from the 
non-existence of authentic Portraits; in some from their remoteness, or the 
•difficulty of obtaining leave to copy those which ,ai-e known to exist. But where 
access could be had to the originals, in Prance and Italy as well as England, 
artists have been employed to copy them for the engraver^s use; and it is our 
duty to express our gratitude for the liberality with which applications for this 
purpose have, for the most part, been acceded to. One important branch of science, 
metaphysics, has been left with veiy few representatives, in consequence of the 
highly controversial natui’e of the subject. This work was planned to include 
those, and those only, of all nations, who since the revival of art and within the 
era of authentic portraiture, have been great originators and inventors .in arts, 
science, and literature: but the line which separates those who have originated 
from those who have improved or. greatly excelled, is so hard to draw, that many 
persons have been admitted, whose claims may not be reconcilable with a strict 
adherence to the principle . at first laid down; and one extension forms a precedent 
and reason for another. Regarding it .as..a collection of the most distinguished men 
of modern times, completeness is impossrble, fi’om the vast extent of the subject, 
and the diversities of judgment which, differences in character, the bias of natural 
prejudices, and greater or less famiharity with the results of their lives, cause men 
to pass upon the worth and eminence of 'others. We believe, however, that 
except where no Portraits can be found,— as in the cases of the inventor of 
Printing, and the discoverer of the New World,*— no branch of science is without 
one or more of its fittest and most distinguished representatives; and wc claim 
the merit of having brought together, in a book of easy access, a greater number 
of the genuine likenesses of men eminent in every branch of honourable distinction 
than, has ever before been included in a similar scheme. 

LONDON, Octohe>, 18,52. 


• Xhere is a Portrait of Columbus at Naples, but it is of a late age. 
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DANTE. 


While the more northern nations of modern Europe began to cultivate a national and peculiar 
literature in their vernacular tongues, mstead of using Latin as the only vehicle of written 
thought, it was some time before the popular language of Italy received that attention 
which might have been expected from the prevalence of free institutions, and the constant 
intercourse between neighbouring states speaking in similar dialects. At last the example 
of other countries prevailed, and a native poetry sprung up in Italy. If it be allowable 
to compare the progress of the national mind to the stages of life, the Italian Muse may be 
said to have been bom in Sicily with CiuUo d’ Alcamo in 1190 ; to have reached childliood in 
Lombardy with Guido Gumicelli, about 1220 ; and to have attained youth in Tuscany with 
Guido Cavalcanti, about 1280. But she suddenly started into perfect matmity when Dante 
appeared, surpassing all his predecessors in lyrical composition, and astounding the world with 
that mighty monument of Christian poetry, which after five centuries of progressive 
civilization still stands sublime as one of the most magnificent productions of genius. 

Dante Alighieri, the true founder of Italian literature, was born at Florence 1265, of 
a femily of some note. The name of Dante, by which he is generally known, often mistaken for 
that of his family, is a mere contraction of Ms Christian name Durante. Yet an infant when his 
father died, that heavy loss was lightened by the judicious solicitude with wliich his mother 
superintended Ms education. She intrusted him to the care of Brunetto Latini, a man of groat 
reiDute as a poet as well as a jihilosopher ; and he soon made so rapid a progress, both in. 
science and literature, as might justify the most sanguine hopes of his future eminence. 

Early as he developed the extraordinary powers of Ms understanding, he was not less 
precocious in eviacing that susceptibihty to deep and tender impressions, to wMch he afterwards 
owed Ms sublimest mspirations. But Ms passion was of a very mysterious character. It arose 
in his boyhood, for a girl “ still in her infancy,” and it never ceased, or lost its intensity, though 
she died in the flower of her age, and he survived her more than thirty years. Whether he was 
enamoured of a human being, or of a creature of Ms own imagination, — one of those phantoms of 
heavenly beauty and virtue so common to the dreams and reveries of youth, — it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain. Some of Ms biographers are of opinion that the lady whom he has 
celebrated in Ms works under the name of Bice, or Beatrice, was the daughter of Foleo 
Portinari, a noble Florentme ; wMle others contend tliat she is merely a personification of 
wisdom or moral philosophy. But Dante’s own account of Ms love is given in terms often 
so enigmatical and apparently contradictory, that it is almost impossible to make them agree 
perfectly with either of these suppositions. 

Whatever its object, his affection seems to have been most chaste and spiritual in its nature. 
Instead of ahenating Mm from literary pursuits, it increased Ins thirst after knowledge, and 
ennobled and purMed Ms feelings. With the aid of this powerful incentive, he soon* 
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distiuguislied himself above the youth of his native city, not only by his acquirements, hut also 
by elegance of manners, and amemty of temper. Tims occupied by his studies, refined 
and exalted by Ms love, and cherished by his countrymen, the morning of his life was sunned by 
the unclouded smiles of fortune, as if to render darker by the contrast the long and gloomy 
evening which awaited him. 

His pilgrimage on earth was cast in one of the most stormy periods recorded in history. 
The Church and the Empire had been long engaged in a scandalous contest, and had 
often involved a gi’eat part of Europe in their quarrels. Italy was especially distracted by two 
contending parties, the Guelfs, who adhered to the Pope, and the Gliibolines, who espoused the 
cause of the Emperor. In the year 1266, after a long alternation of ruinous reverses 
and ferocious tnumphs, the Guelfs of Florence drove the Ghibelines out of their city, and at last 
permanently established themselves in power. The family of Dante belonged to the victorious 
party ; and while he remained in Florence, it would have been dangerous, perhaps impossible, to 
avoid mingling in these civil hrods. He accordingly went out against the Ghibelines of Arezzo 
in 1289 ; and in the following year against those of Pisa. In the former campaign he took part 
in the battle of Campaldino, in which, after a long and doubtful conflict, the Aretines were 
completely defeated. On that memorable day he fought valiantly in the front line of 
the Guelf cavalry, manifesting the same energy in warfare, which he had displayed in his 
studies and in his love. 

But soon after the tumults of the camp had interfered with the calm of Ms private 
and meditative life, his adored Beatrice, whether an earthly mistress, or an abstraction of Ms 
moral and hterary studies, was torn from him. This loss, wMch in his writings he never ceases 
to lament, reduced him to extreme despondency. Nevertheless in 1291, but a few months after 
it, he married a lady of the noble family of the Donati, by whom he had a numerous offspring ; 
a circumstance which would indicate a strange inconsistency of character, had his heart been 
really preoccupied by another love. This connection with one of the first families of the 
repubge'm^ have smoothed his way to dvic eminence; but if Boccaccio, usually a 
slanderer of the fair sex, be credited, the lady’s temper proved unfavourable to domestic 
comfort. 

He now entirely devoted himself to the business of government, and attained such 
reputation as a statesman, that hardly any transaction of importance took place^ without Ms 
advice. It has even been asserted that he was employed iu no less than fourteen embassies 
to foreign courts. There may be some exaggeration in tMs statement; but it is certain 
that in 1300, at the early age of five-and-thirty, he was elected one of the Priors, or 
cMef magistrates of the repubhc ; a mark of popular favour wMch ended in his total ruin. 

About this time, the Guelfs of Florence split into two new divisions oal^ Bkmchi 
and Neri (whites and hlaclis} , from the denominations of two factions wMeM had or^?^^ 
at Pistoja, in consequence of a dispute between two branches of the CaneeiBrfan. 

The Bianchi were cMefly citizens recently risen to importance, who, 
no personal mjury from the Gluhelines, were disposed to treat them with modea:atio|i'?.^ 9 ^^ 
the Neri consisted almost entirely of ancient nobles, who, having formerly been fee 
of the Guelfs, stiU retained a furious ammosity against the GMbehnes. All endeavours 
to bring them to a reconciliation proved useless : they soon passed from rancour to contumely, 
and from contumely to open violence. The city was now in fee utmost confusion, and 
was very near being turned into a scene of war and carnage, when fee Priors, hardly 
knowing what course to pursue, invoked the advice of Dante. His situation was most 
perplexmg and critical. The relations of Ms wife were at fee head of the Neri ; while 
Guido Cavalcante, Ms dearest friend on earth, was one of the foremost leaders of fee 
BianchL Nevertheless, silencing all' the claims of private affection for the good of Ms 
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country, lie proposed to banisli the principal agitators of both parties. By the adoption 
of this measure, public tranquilhty was for a time restored. But Pope Boniface VIII. 
could not suffer independent citizens to govern the republic. He sent Charles de Valois 
to Florence under colour of pacifying the contending parties, but in truth to re-estabhsh 
in power the men most blindly devoted to his own interests. The French prmce, after 
having made the most solemn promises to the Florentine government, that he would act 
with rigorous impartiality and adopt only conciliatory measures, obtamed admission mto 
the city, at the begimiing of November, 1301. Making no account of the engagements he 
had entered into, he now permitted the Neri to perpetrate the most atrocious outrages 
on the families of their opponents, and to close this scene of horror by jironouncing sentence 
of exile and confiscation upon six hundred of the most illustrious citizens. Dante was 
among the victims. He had made himself obnoxious, both to the Neri, whom he had 
caused to be banished, and to Charles de Valois, whose intrusion in the internal affairs of 
the Commonwealth he had firmly opposed in council- Accordingly, his house was pillaged 
and razed, Ms property confiscated, and his life saved only by his absence at Rome, wMther 
he had been sent for the purpose of propitiating the Pope. Highly disgusted at the 
treacherous conduct of Boniface, who had been deluding him all the wMle with vain hopes 
and honeyed words, he suddenly lefb Rome, and hastened to Siena. On his amval he 
heard that he had been charged with embezzling the pubhc money, and condemned to be 
burned, if he should fall iato the hands of Ms enemies. His indignation now reached its 
height; and, in despair of ever being restored to Ms native city except by arms, he 
repaired to Arezzo, and united his exertions to those of the other Bianchi, who, making 
common cause with the GMbeHnes, formed themselves into an army with the object of 
entering Florence by force. But their hopes were disappointed; and after four years of 
abortive attempts they dispersed, each in pursuit of his own fortune. 

The noble, opulent citizen, the statesman and mhiister, the profound pMlosopher, 
accustomed in ah and each of these characters to the respectful homage of Ms countrymen, 
was now, to use Ms own words, driven about by the cold wiud that springs out of sad 
poverty,” and compelled “to taste how bitter is another’s bread, how hard it is to mount 
and to descend another’s stairs.” But the change from affluence to want was not the 
worst evil that awaited the Mgh-miuded patriot in banishment. For tMs he found compensation 
in the consciousness of having done Ms duty to Ms country. But he suffered much more 
from being mixed, and sometimes even confounded, with other exiles, whose perverse actions 
tended to disgrace the cause for which he had sacrificed aU. his private affections and 
interests. His misery was carried to the utmost by a continual struggle between his nice 
sense of honour and the pressure of want ; by an excessive fear that his intentions might 
be Misunderstood, and a constant readiness to mistake those of others. TMs morbid feeling 
he has pathetically expressed in several passages, wMch can scarce be read without profound 
emotion. 

In this mental torture he wandered throughout Italy, front town to town, and from 
the palace of one of Ms henefflctors to that of another, without ever finding a resting- 
place for Ms wounded ’ spirit. He stooped in vain to address letters of supplication to 
the Florentines'; the rancour of Ms enemto was not to he softened by prayers. Meanwhile 
the hopes of the GMbehnes were again raised, when Henry VH., who had been elected 
Empferdr -in 1308, entered Italy to regain the rights of sovereignty wMch Ms predecessors 
* had: lost. Elated by the better ' prospects' wMch appeared to open, Dante became a 

streapous advocate of the imperial cause. * He composed a treatise on monarchy, in wMch 
-he -^seofted^ .‘tile ri^% of the empire against the encroachments of the court of Rome: 
Im vfrete' a*circular bo% :to the-Emgs and Princes of Italy, and to the Senators of Rome, 
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admonisliing them to give aa honourahle reception to their Sovereign; and he^sont a hortatory 
epistle to the Emperor liimself, nrging him to turn his arms against ^ Florence, and to 
visit that refractory city with severe punishment. Henry did ac(‘-ordmgly lay ^ siege to 
Elorence in September, 1312, hut without success ; and the hopes of the Glnbornu^s wore 
finahy extmguislied in the following August, hy his death, under strong suspicion of poison. 
Thus Dante, in conseq^uence of Ms recent conduct, saw himstdf farther than ever from 
restoration to Ms beloved Florence. The unfortunate exile, now rinluced to despair, 
resumed Ms wandermgs, often returning to Verona, where tho Scaligeri family always- 
received him at their Court with peculiar Mildness. It has been assorted that his thirst for 
loiowledge led him to Paris and Oxford His journey to England is still involved in doubt; 
hut it appears certain that he visited Paris, where he is said to have acquired great fame 
by holding puhhc disputations on several questions of theology. 

On Ms return to Italy, he at length found a permanent refuge at Pavenna, at the 
Court of Guido da Polenta, the father of that ill-fated Francesca da lUmini, for whom the 
celebrated episode of Dante has engaged the sympathy of succeeding ages. The reception 
which he experienced from this Prince, who was a patron of learning and a poot, was 
marked hy the reverence due to Ills character, no less than hy tho kindness excited hy 
Ms misfortunes. In order to employ Ms diplomatic talents, and give him tho plcasmg 
consciousness of being useful to Ms host, Guido sent him as ambassador, to negotiate a 
peace with Venice. Dante, happy at having an opportupiity of evincing Ms gratitude 
to Ms benefactor, proceeded on his mission with sanguine expectation of success. But 
being unable to obtain a public audience from the Venetians, he returned to Bavenna, so 
overwhelmed with fatigue and mortification, that he died shortly afterwards, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, A.n., 1321, receiving splendid obsequies from his disconsolate 
patron, who himself assumed the office of pronouncing a funeral oration on the dead body. 

The portrait of Dante has been handed down to posterity, both by history and the 
arts. He is represented as a man of middle stature, with a pensive and melandioly expression 
of countenance. His fr-ce was long, Ms nose aquihne, his eym rather prominent, but full 
of fire, Ms cheek hones large, and his under lip projecting beyond the upper one; his 
complexion was dark, Ms hair and heard thick and curled. These features were so marked, 
tliat all his likenesses, whether on medals, or marble, or canvass, bear a striking resemblance 
to each other. Boccaccio describes him as grave and sedate in Ms manners, oourteous 
and civil in his address, and extremely temperate in his way of living; whilst Vilbni 
asserts, that he was harsh, reserved, and disdainful in Ms deportment But the latter 
writer must have painted Dante such as he was in Ms exile, when the bitter cup of sorrow 
had changed the gravity of his temper into austerity. He spoke seldom, but displayed 
a remarkable subtleness m Ms answers. The consdousness of worth had ioBpired Mm 
with a noble pride wMch spumed vice in all its aspects, and disdained condescending to 


anything hke flattery or dissimulatioa. Earnest in study, and attached to soEtud% ite 
was at times liable to fits of absence. The testimony of his contemporaries, and the 
stni better evidence of Ms own works, prove that Ms hours of sedusion were heedfoUy 
employed. He was intimately conversant with several languages, extensively read^ in 


classical hteratijre^ and deeply versed in the staple learning of the age,, scholastic 
and the Aristotelian philosophy. ^ He had' acquired a considrable ko;01viedge^of 
astronomy, and^ malh^m^cs;^ had 'made himself thorougMy acquainted 
and Mstory, both sacr^‘ Wd he ne^ected' to ado:^:Ms 

more elegant a<M3ompBsta]ieh^4f^-4;k& ^ 


The ma^ of 
he laboured,’ fe' almost 
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Manarcliifi,” which he composed on the amval of Hciiiy VTI. in Italy, is one of the 
most ingenious j)roductions tliat ever a])poared, in refulatioii of tlie tem]K)ral pretensions of tlie 
Court of Dome. It was liailod with triumi>hant joy by the Gliibelines, and loaded with 
vituperation by the Guelfs. Tlie succeeding (nnperor, Lewis of Bavaria, laid gveat stress on it^ 
arguments as su])porting his claims agamst John XXII.; and, on that acc.ount, the IVipc had it 
burnt publicly by the Cardinal du Pujet, his legale in Lomliardy, who would even have 
disinterred and burnt Dante’s body, and scattered his ashes to the wind, if some influential 
‘Titizens had not interposed. Another Latm work, ‘'^Dc Yulgari Elorpientia,” ti'cats of the 
origin, history, and use of the genuine Italian tongue. It is full of interesting and curious 
research, and is still classed among the most judicious and philosojdiical wmrks that Italy 
possesses on the subject. He meant to have comprised it in four books, but luifortunately 
only hved to complete two. 

Of his Italian productions, the earliest wvas, pcrliaj^s, the Yita Nuova,” a mixture 
of mysterious poetry and prose, in which he gives a detailed accomit of his love for Beatrice. 
It is pervaded by a spirit of soft melancholy extremely touching ; and it contains several 
passages having all tlie distinctness and individuality of tnitli; but, on the other hand, it is 
interspersed with visions and dreams, and metaphysical conceits, from w^hich it receives 
aU the appearance of an allegorical invention. He also composed about tliirty sonnets, 
and nearly as many Canzoni,^^ or songs, both on love and morality. The sonnets, though not 
destitute of grace and ingenuity, are not distinguished by any particular excellence. The songs 
display a vigour of style, a sublimity of thought, a depth of feeling, and a richness of imagery 
not known before : they betoken the poet and the philosopher. On fourteen of these, he 
attempted in Ms old age to write a minute commentary, to wliich he gave the title of Convito,” 
or Banquet, as being intended to administer the food of wdsdom to the ignorant but he could 
only extend it to three. Thus he produced the first specimen of severe Italian prose : and if lie 
indulged rather too much in fanciful allegories and scholastic subtleties, these blemishes are 
amply counterbalanced by a store of erudition, an elevation of sentiment, and a matchless 
eloquence, which it is difficult not to affinire. 

These works, omitting several others of inferior value, would have been more than 
sufficient to place Dante above all Ms contemporaries ; yet they stand at an immeasurable 
distance Irom the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” the great poem by w^Mch he has recommended his name 
to the veneration of the remotest posterity. The Divine Comedy is the narrative of a mysterious 
journey through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, wliich he supposes himself to have performed in 
the year 1300, during the Passion-week, having Yirgd as Ms guide through tlic two regions of 
woe, and Beatrice through that of happiness. No creation of the human mind ever excelled 
tliis mighty vision in originality and vastness of design; nor did any one ever choose a 
more appropriate subject for the expression of aU Ms thoughte and feelings. The mechanical 
construction of Ms spiritual world allowed him room for developing Ms gcograplucal and 
astronomical Imowledge : the punishments and rewards allotted to the characters introduced, 
gave Mm an excellent opportunity for a display of Ms theological and philosopMcal learning : tlie 
continual succession of innumerable spirits of different ages, nations, and conditions, enabled 
him to expatiate in the fields of ancient and modern Mstory, and to expose thorouglily the 
degradation of Italian society in Ms own times ; wlnle the whole afforded him ample scope for a 
full exertion of Ms poetical endowments, and for the illustration of the moral lesson, which, 
whatever Ms real meaning may have been, is ostensibly the object of Ms poem. Neither w^ore 
Ms powers of execution inferior to those of conception. Rising from the deepest abyss of torture 
and despair, through every degree of suffering and hope, up to tlie sublimest beatitude, he 
imparts the most vivid and intense dramatic interest to a wonderful variety of scenes wMch he 
brings before the reader Awful, vehement, and terrific in Hell, in proportion as he advances 
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throiigli Purgatory and Paradise, lie contriyes to modify Ms style in sucli a manner as to become 
more pleasing m Ms images, more easy in Ms expressions, more delicate in his sentiments, and 
more regular in Ms versification. His characters live and move ; the objects which he depicts 
are clear and palpable ; Ms similes are generally new and just ; his reflections evince 
throughout the Mghest tone of morahty ; Ms energetic language makes a deep and ^ngorous 
impression both on the reason and the imagination ; and the grapMc force vith which, by a 
few bold strokes, he tM’ows before the eye of his reader a perfect and hving picture, is wholly 
imequalled. 

It is true, however, that his constant solicitude for conciseness and effect led him, sometmies, 
into a harsh and barbarous pMaseology, and into the most unrestrained innovations ; but, 
considering the rudeness of Ms age, and the unformed state of Ms language, he seems hardly 
open to the censure of a candid critic on tMs account. On the other hand, it is impossible 
not to wonder how, in spite of such obstacles, he could so happily express all the wild 
conceptions of Ms fancy, the most abstract theories of philosophy, and the most profoimd 
mysteries of religion. The occasional obscurity and coldness of the Divine Comedy proceeds 
much less from defects of style, than from didactic disquisitions and Mstorical allusions wMch 
become every day less inteUigible and less interestmg. To be understood and appreciated as 
a whole, and in its parts, it requues a store of antiquated knowledge wMch is now of 
little use. Even at the period of its publication, when its geography and astronomy were 
not yet exploded, its philosophy and theology still current, and many of its mcidents and 
personages still fresh in the memory of thousands, it was considered rather as a treasure 
of moral wisdom, than as a book of amusement. The city of Florence, and several other 
towns of Italy, soon established professorships for the express jmrpose of explammg it to 
the public. Two sons of Dante wrote commentaries for its illustration : Boccaccio, Benvenuto 
da Imola, and many others, followed the example in rapid succession ; and even a few 
years since, Foscolo and Bossetti excited jfiesh curiosity and interest by the novelty of 
their views. Notwithstanding the learning and ingenuity of all its expositors, the Mdden 
meaning of tlie Divina Gommedia ” is not yet perfectly made out, though Bossetti, in his 
Spirito Antipapale,” lately pubhshed, seems to have shown, that, under the exterior of 
moral precepts, it contains a most bitter satire against the Court of Borne. But whether 
time shall remove these obscurities, or tMcken the mist wMch hangs around this extraordmary 
production, it will be ever memorable as the mighty work which gave being and form to 
the beautiful language of Italy, impressed a new character on the poetry of modem Europe, 
and inspired the gemus of Michael Angelo and of Milton. 

There is no hfe of Dante wMch can be recommended as decidedly superior to the rest. 
The earliest is that of Boccaccio ; but it evidently cannot be relied on for the facts of Ms 
life. There are others by Lionardo, Aretino, Fabroni, Belli, Tiraboschi, &c. The English 
reader wfll imd a fuller account prefixed to Mr. Carey’s translation of the ‘‘ Divma Gommedia,” 
and in Mr. Stebbing’s “Lives of the Italian Poets.” 
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Feancesco Peteaeca, whose real name is said to have been Peteacco, was bom at Arezzo, 
in Tuscany, July 20, 1304. His father was a notary at Florence, who had been employed in 
the service of the state ; but in the civil strife excited by Corso Donati, chief of the faction of 
the Neri, he, with the rest of the Bianchi, including Dante, whose friend he is recorded to have 
been, was banished from the Pbepuhlic in 1302. When the death of the Emperor Henry VII. 
deprived the exiles of all hope of return, Petracco took Ins family to Avignon, at that period the 
seat of the Pontifical Court. The boy Francesco then saw for the first time scenes and objects, 
with wliich his destiny was irrevocably connected ; and he has left on record the impression 
wliich at ten years of age the fountain and wild solitude of Vaiicluse had made upon liis 
imagination He was sent to study the canon law at the University of Montpellier, where he 
remained'four years, devoting his tune to Cicero, Virgil, and the Proven(^al writers, much more 
than to the doctors of jurisprudence. From Montpelher he went to Bologna, and formed an 
acquaintance with the celebrated Cino da Pistoia, from whom, although distinguished no less as 
a jurist than as a poet, Petrarch learned more poetry than law. On liis father’s death, winch 
occurred when he was about twenty years old, he returned to Avignon. His mother died soon 
after ; and the moderate patrimony winch he inlierited was so much duninished by the dishonesty 
of liis guardians, that, at the age of twenty-two, he found himself without fortune or profession, 
and wth no resource, but that of entering the chiu’ch. 

Avignon was then the chosen abode of fashion, luxury, and vice. Petrarch mmgled in its 
gay society, vithont yielding to its corruptions, or withdrawing himself from the philosophical 
studies which mterested him above all other pursuits. A great conformity of tastes, and a common 
superiority to the low objects of ambition with winch they were surrounded, made Inm the friend 
of Jacopo Coloima, afterwards Bishop of Lombez. This prelate introduced Petrarch to his 
brother, the Cardinal Colonna, who resided at Avignon ; and in whose palace, in 1331, the poet 
acquired the friendship of old Stefano Colonna, the illustrious head of that family, and drew from 
Ms discourse a stronger love of Italy, of freedom, and of glory. But Ms affectionate, enthusiastic 
temper was not to be exliansted even by these objects : soon, without ever being entirely diverted 
from the interest of friendship or patriotism, he became the vassal of that long and illustrious 
passion to which he owes the immortality of Ms name. April 6, 1327, on Easter Monday, in 
the church of the Nuns of Santa Clara, Petrarch, being then twenty-three years of age, saw for 
the first time, and loved at sight, Laura de Noves, the bride of Hugo de Sade, a young patrician 
of Avignon. From this time Ms life was passed in wandering from place to place, sometimes at 
the several coiu'ts of Itahan princes ; sometimes in sohtary seclusion at Vaucluse ; often at 
Avignon itself, where, from the lofty rock on which stands the old Pontifical Palace, he could 
see Laura waMing in the gardens below, which, with all the adjacent part of the town, belonged 
to the family of de Sade. 
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Few subjects have been discussed more largely, witb greater minuteness of examination, or 
with greater b(*ense of conjectiu'e, than the liistory of the lo\G of 1 etKiich borne have chosen 
to treat with ridicule the idea of a passion, subsisting through a long and eventful life, without 
gratiucation, and nearly without hope; others have thought the dilliculty obviated by supposhig, 
in defiance of all apparent evidence, that Ijaura w’‘as not so invscnsil)le as the laws of nioiality 
required. A few have wished to rescue the character of the poet from the inqmtation of having 
loved a married wmnian, and have dragged certain obscure spinsters out of doiibtiiil epitaphs and 
registers, to dispute the claim of Laura de Sade. A few moio, and but a few? although the race 
is not extinct, have denied the existence of Laura altogether ; either considering her as a mere 
poetical fancy, or still more bohlly resolving her mto some allegory, political or religious. Lut 
none of these theories, mamlained at various times, and with various degi’ces of ingenuity, almost 
from the age of Petrarch until the present day, have shaken the received ojiinion on the four 
main points of the question ; namely, that Laura was no creation of tlie poefs hrain, but a 
w^oman ; that she w’as married ; that liugo de Sade was her Imsband ; and that her viiiue was 
proof against the ptassion of Petrarch When all the circumstances of the case, including the 
peculiarities of sentiment wdiich characterise the lime arc fairly taken into cousideratiou, there 
will appear no such miraculous unprohability as has b(‘Cn presumed in the duration of Pet.rarclfs 
attachment. Tliat it partook of the vehement character of true })assioii, is evident from many 
passages in his ejastles and philusopliical works, wluuc he may be su]q)ostMl to sjie^ik with less 
disguise than in his Canzoniore ; but a natural vanity, the habit of I’efhung his fei'lings into 
intellectual notions, and the then prevalent fashion of poetical constancy to a real ol)ject, may 
have contributed more than he could himself bo awiire to tlio durability tif llio sentiment. It is 
not to be forgotten, however, tliat at dillerent pradods of his life lie had tw'o natural children, a 
son and a daughter : still he mamtained tliat, notwithstanding these irr(\giilarities, lie never loved 
any one but Laura. The Sonnets and Canzones, whieJi, separately published, now togaiher form 
the Canzoniore, soon elevated their author to the highest rank among living pools, and gave him 
m the eyes of his admirers a place beside the creator della lingma,'’ the author of the Divuia 
Cominedia,’^ Petrarch, however, wiiosc mind was full of generation for antiquity, and wiio was 
ardently desirous to recover all the monuments of classic lit (Tat are that still preserved a 
hazardous existence m convents and other receptacles of the little learning of an ignorant age, 
for a long time, if not to the end of life, prided hmisidf more on lus l/aliii conq>ositions, tlian on 
being the founder of ii school of poetry in his native language. At one linu‘. ho had conmuaiced 
a Latin liistory of Lome, from the foundation of the city to the rt'igu of Titus. IJiit he was 
diverted from this wmrk, by conceiving tlie idea of an epic poem, entitled “ Afruja,” founded on 
the events which marked the close of the second Pumc war, of wlucli beipio wais the hero. I'or 
a year he laboured on it with cnthusiasin ; and it was reiadved with admiration, but, like most 
works of imaghiation composed in languages not reiidere<l faimhar to the writer in all their 
delicacy by vernacular and hourly use, and on subjects nut consecrated by any f(*ehngs of national 
and domestic mterest, they have long since boon forgotten by all but the learmuL 

On one and the same day, August 23, 1340, he received at Yaucluse a letter from 
the Boman Senate, inviting him to accept the honour of a public coronation in the Capitol, 
and one from the Chancellor of tlie Umversity of Paris, ofrering the same distinction. 
It has been said, and there is at least negative evidence in favour of the assertion, that 
this last invitation was unauthorized by any corporate decision of the University: if so, 
it probably resulted from the personal enthusiasm of the chancellor, Boberto Bardi, 
who w^as a Florentine, and a private friend of the poet. Either from a knowledge of this, 
or from a natural preference of the Imperial City, Petrarch decided at once in favour of 
Borne ; and embarked for Naples, to demand a preliminary examination from Bobert of 
Anjou, the reigning prince, himself devotedly attached to literature. The Kmg and the 
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Poet conferred on poetical and historical subjects : during three days questions were formally 
proposed, and triumphantly answered ; after which Piobert pronounced solemnly that Petrarch 
was worthy of the honoim offered to him, and taking off Ms own royal robe, entreated 
the poet to wear it at the ceremony of his coronation. On Easter- day, April 8, 1341, 
Petrarch ascended the staffs of the Capitol, surroimded by the most illustrious citizens of 
Rome, and preceded by t^velve young men chosen from the highest families, who repeated 
at intervals various passages of his poetry. After a short oration, he received the crovni 
from the hands of the senator, Orso, Coimt of Anguillara, and recited a somiet on those 
heroes of the ancient city, whose triumphal honours, after a cessation of centuries, he fffst 
was come to share, and to renew. Then, amidst the acclamations of the multitude, he was 
conducted to the chinch of St. Peter’s, where, taking from his head the lainel, he deposited 
it with religious care on the altar. After tliis ceremony he returned by land to Avignon, 
carrying with him letters patent of the King of Najiles and of the senate and people of 
Rome, conferrmg on hmi by their jomt authorities the full and free power of reading, 
discussmg, and explaimng all ancient hooks, composmg new works (especially poems), and 
wearing on aU occasions, as he might prefer, a crown of laurel, of ivy, or of myrtle. 
Shortly afterwards he was again at Naples, under very different circumstances. Appointed 
by Clement VI. to urge the claims of the Holy See to the Regency of that state, during 
the minority of Joaima, the grand-daughter of Robert of Anjou, he was treated with no 
less distinction and Mildness than on the former visit; but, unsuccessful in Ins mission, 
and scandalized by tbe debauchery and cruelty wliich prevailed in the dissolute Court, 
he soon quitted Naples and Italy for Ms beloved Vaucluse. There, however, at no gi^eat 
distance of time, a new excitement awaited liim In 1347, Rienzi, the famous demagogue, 
who began his career so nobly, and closed it with such circumstances of disgrace, obtained 
Ms brief and singular dominion. All tbe hopes of Itahan independence, all the reverence 
for antiquity which had ever animated the spirit of Petrarch, now strongly impelled him 
to admire the restorer of those ancient names, wducli he trusted would realize his visions 
of ancient freedom and majesty. Even the massacre of the Colonna family, wliich Petrarch 
heard at Grenoa as he was hastening to join the tribune at Rome, did not destroy these 

feelings, although it materially weakened them. But the fabric of Rienzi’s powder w^as 

sapped by his own extravagances in less than a year ; and nearly at the same time a more 
severe affliction fell upon Petrarch even tliau the disappointment of Ms hopes for the restoration 
of Italian hherty. 

Li April, 1348, Laura expired of the dreadful malady wMch then ravaged Europe, 
and wliich is described by Boccaccio in tlic hitroduction to tbe Decameron. The second half of 
the Caiizioiiiere is the monument of his glorious sorrow ; which is how^ever more calmly, 
and, to the apprehensions of many, more convincingly expressed, in the pathetic note to 
Ms own MS. of Virgil, now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. It would be mijust to 
him not to relate this event in Ms own words. “Laura, ihustrious for her own virtues, 
and long celebrated by my verses, was seen by me for tbe first time in my early manliood, in 
the year 1327, April 6, at six in the morning, in the church of S. Clara, at Avignon. In 

the same city, in the same month of April, on the same sixth day, and at the same hour, 

in 1348, this hght was taken from the world, while I was at Verona, alasl ignorant of 
my ludiappy lot. The melancholy news reached me in a letter from my ffiend Louis : 
it found me at Parma the same year. May 19, in the morning. That body, so chaste, 
so fair, was laid in the church of the Minor Friars on tlie evening of the day of her 
death. Her soul, I doubt not, is returned, as Seneca says of Scipio Afneanus, to heaven, 
whence it came. To preserve the grievous memory of this loss, I write this witli a sort 
of pleasure mixed with bitterness ; and I write by choice upon this book, which offen comes 

c 
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before my eyes, that hereafter there may be nothmg for me to delight in in this life, ami 
that, my strongest cham being broken, I may be reminded by the frequent siglit of these 
words, and by the just appreciation of a fugitive life, tliat it is time to go forth from 
Babylon; winch, by the help of God’s grace, will become easy to mo by vigorous and 
bold contemplation of the needless cares, the vain hopes, the unexpected events which have 
agitated me durmg the time I have spent on earth.” The autlienticity of this note has 
been contested ; to us it hears intenial evidence of being genuine, not merely in the unpretending 
pathos of the conclusion, but in the minuteness of the earlier details. It is the luxury of 
grief to connect the memoiy of the dead with our thouglits, and employments, and even 
abodes, at the moment of their death; and the pen of the Ltcrary forger is not likely to 
trace so simple and unpretending a statement. 

The jubilee of 1350 led Petrarch again to B.ome. WTen he passed through Arezzo, 
the principal citizens of the town led him with pnde to the house in which lie was bom ; 
declaring that nothing had been changed there, and that the municipal authorities had enforced 
this scrupulous respect for the gi’eat poefs birth-place by mjunctions to the successive 
pro 2 )rietors of the mansion Not long afterwards, Boccaccio, liis fmaid and his compeer in 
the great literary tiiuinvii’ate of Italy, came to liim at Padua, to announce in the name of the 
senate at Florence that he was restored to Ins rights of citizenship, and to offer liim the 
superintendence of the recently established university. Petrarch did not accept the lU’oposaL 
Twice in the course of Ins remaining life his name is found connected mth gi’cat events. 
Admitted to tlie counsels of Gian Visconti, he accejited the mission of reconciling the republic 
of Genoa, wliich liad yielded to that inince, with the state of Venice, elated by recent 
victories. But Petrarch was destined to he unsuccessful as a statesman. This embassy 
had no effect ; nor were his subsequent efforts to infuse into the mind of Charles IV. the 
lessons of magnanimity, when that weak and avaricious emperor entered Italy, more beneffeial 
either to Charles, or to his country. Once, however, when emi)loyed hy Galeazzo Visconti 
in a subsequent mission to the same prince, he was able to dissuade him from rocrossiiig the 
Alps : unless we suppose that the distracted state of Germany had more to do with keeping 
the emperor at home, than the eloquence of the poet, or tlie slall of the politician The 
second league in 1362 deprived the now aged poet of the few early friends who remained to 
him, Azo of Corregio, and the two who in his letters are usually denominated Lmlius and 
Socrates, and had, Hive himself, been intimate with Jacopo Colonna. He was then resident in 
Venice ; where, in 1363, Boccaccio came to visit Imn in company mth Leontius Pilatus 
of Thessidonica, who had instructed the Florentine novelist in Greek. At a former j)criod 
Petrarch had commenced tlie study of that language under a Grecian monk named Barlaam ; 
and, though now sixty years of age, he returned to the task with enthusiasm and with 
perseverance. He was hospitably and honourably received by the republic, to which he 
presented his valuable collection of manuscrijits. 

After some more adventures and wanderings the old man fixed his residence at Ai’qua, 
a village situated on the Euganean hills, at four leagues distance from Padua. Here he led 
a life of abstinence and study, reposing from the toilsome vicissitudes to which he had 
been subjected, but not from liis tliii’st for knowledge and desire of glory. His last years 
were solaced by bis mtimacy with Boccaccio, who seemed to supply the place of those 
numerous and valued early friends whom he had survived, and by the filial attentions of 
his daughter Francesca. The last important act of his life wms his appearance before 
the Senate of Venice, in behalf of Francesco of Carrara, who had been forced to conclude 
a humibating peace with the republic in 1373. It is said that he was so much awed by the 
majesty of the assembly, that, on the first day on wMch he appeared before it, he was 
unable to deHver his address. The next day he recovered his spirits, or more probably 
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Ills strength, and liis speech m behalf of Carrara was loudly apjdaiided. He retiinied t6 " 
his retirement in a failing state of liealth, and his complaints were aggravated by mipnidcnce, 
and disregard of incalical advice. July 18, 1374, he was found dead in his hbiary, his 
head restmg on an open book. A stroke of apoplexy had thus suddenly leriuinated his 
life. All Padua assisted a.t his obsequh^s, and Francesco of Carrara led tlie funeral pomp. 
A marble tomb, winch still exists, was raised to him before the door of the Church of Arqu^. 

Such was tlie d<aath and such the hie of Francesco Petrarca, than whom few men 
have exerted more influence over their own times ; have contrihuted more to form and 
polish the language of their native land ; or have given a more decided tone to the 
literature of succeeding generations. This is not the place to enter into a mmute analysis 
of Ills merits as a poet. If he did not create the kind of poetry in wliicli he excelled, at 
least he carried it to perfection : if lie could not save liis style from lieing distigured by 
feeble imitators, at least he left it in itself a noble woik. if he did not avoid the false 
(conceits and sti\iiiied illustrations, which at the rise of a new literature aie almost always 
found to possess irresistible attractions, he redeemed and even ennobled them by strains 
of simple passion, imagination, and melody, which will live as long as the language in 
wliicli they are compost'd. His Lathi writings, on which he wished his reputation to rest, 
are now much neglected. They are not, indeed, calculated for general reading ; but they 
are highly valuable as records of tlie time and of the man. His letters form the most 
interesting, because the most personal, portion of them. Few men have laid bare their 
hearts so completely as Petrarch, His vanity, his dependence on the sympathy of others, 
led him to comnut to wnting every mcident of liis life, eveiy turn in the troubled course 
of his feelings. But he gains rather than loses by his voluntary exposure. His Christian 
faith and Christian principles of pliilosophy, however swayed by occasional currents of 
passion, stand out beautifully amidst the corruptions of that age. It is as impossible to 
rise from a perusal of Petrarch’s poetry, and even more perhaps of his prose, without a 
feeling of love for the man, as of admiration fir the author. 

In early life he was distinguished for beauty, of wMch he was himself not insensible ; 
for he left, in his “ Letter to Posterity,” a description of Ins own person, which we quote 
from Hgo i’oscolo’s translation “ Without being uncommonly handsome, my person had 
sumetliing agi’coable in it in my youth. My complexion was a clear and lively broTO ; 
my eyes were animated; my liair bad grown giay before twenty-five, and I consoled 
myself f)r a defect which I shared in common with many of the great men of antiquity 
(for Caisar and Virgil were gray-headed in youth), and I had a venerable air, which I was 
by no means very proud of.” He was then miserable, Foscolo contumes, jf' a lock of his 
hair was out of order ; he was studious of ornamenting his person with the nicest clothes ; 
and to give a graceful f)nn to his feet, he pmched them in shoes that put his nerves and 
sinews to the rack. These traits are taken from his own familiar letters. 

* The life and writings of Petrarch have been repeatedly illustrated at great length. 
The “ I'etrarcdii liediviviis ” of Tomasini ; the voluminous Memoires sur Petrarque ” of the 
Ahhe de Bade, who has taken up the subject as a matter of family history j and the works 
of Tiraboschi and Baldclli, are among the best authorities for our authors history. To 
the English, and indeed to every reader, we must recommend the “ Essays on Petrarch,” 
by Ugo Foscolo ; at the end of which there are some exquisite translations by Lady Dacre. 
The most complete edition of Petrarch’s works is the folio published at Basle in 1581. 
Among the numerous editions of his Italian poems, we may particularize that of Biagioli, 
1822, as containmg the notes of Alfien ; and that of Marsard, printed at Padua, as distinguished 
alike for its correctness and beauty of execution. 
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The family of tliis celebrated writer, wlio claims a distinguished jdace among the founders of 
Italian Hteratiire, came from the village of Certaldo, m the valley of the Elsa, about twenty 
miles south-west of Florence His father, Boccaccio di Chollino, was a Florcntme merchant, 
who, in his visits to Paris, became acquamted with a Ercnchwmman, of wiiom Giovanni 
Boccaccio, the subject of tins memoir, was born, ad. 1313. It is unceiiain -whelhcr Paris or 
Florence wars the place of his nativity. He commenced his studies at Florence, under Giovanni 
da Strada, a celebrated grammarian; hut was apprenticed by bis father, when hardly ten 
years old, to another merchant, with whom he spent six years in lians. Attached to hterature 
lie felt a strong distaste to Ins mercantile life He manifested the same temper after his return 
to Florence ; upon which his father sent limi to Naples, partly u])on husiness, partly lieeaiise lie 
tlioiight that minghng m the pleasures of that gay city might neutralise liis son’s distaste to tlie 
laborious profession m which he wiis engaged Bobert of Anjou, tlie reigning king of Naples, 
encouraged learning, and his court wvxs the most polished of the age : and, dining an abode of 
eight years m that capital, Boccaccio became acquainted with most of the learned men of Italy, 
especially Petrarch, with whom lie contracted a friendship, broken only by death. There also 
lie fell in love with a lady of rank, whose real name he has concealed imder that of Harnett a. 
Three persons have been mentioned as the object of Ins passion : the celebrated Joanna of 
Naples, givind-daughter of Bohert ; Mary, the sister of Joanna ; and another Mary, the 
illegitimate daughter of Bohert, who setons to have tlie best claim to this distinction. It was at 
Naples, that Boccaccio, inspired liy a visit to Yirgifs tomb, conemved his first longings ufler 
literary fame. He cleteriumod to give up commerce, and devote himself entirely to stiuly ; and 
Ins father consented to this change, but only on condition that ho should apply himself to the 
canon law. Tins was a iiexv source of aimoyance. Fur several years lie pored over “ dry 
decisions and barren commentaries,” as he expresses himself; until he obtahied his doctor’s 
degi'ce, and was left at hherty to follow his own pursuits. 

After remaining some time at Florence he returned to Naples ; wdierc he employed liimself 
in writing prose and verse, the ‘^Decameron” and the Teseide.” His father died in 1349 : and 
having turned Ms mhentance into money, he travelled to Sicily, Venice, and other parts of Italy, 
collecting manuscripts, frequenting universities and libraries, studying Greek under Leontius 
Pilatiis of Thessaloiiica, astronomy under Andaloue del Negi*o, and Boman literature and 
autiqmties. Manuscripts at this time were very costly ; and he soon exhausted his patrimony in 
these pinsuits. He then apphed himself to transcribing -works ; and, by dint of expense and 
labour, collected a considerable library, which he bequeathed to the Augustine friars of Santo 
Spirito, at Florence. But his means were inadequate to gratify Ins hberal tastes : and at times 
he found himself in very straitened circumstances. It is said that he sometimes availed liimself 
of his skill as a copyist, to eke out his resources. In Petrarch he found a generous friend and 
a wise coimsellor. 
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r>ocf'ac‘('i() oiijoyccl a Ink’ll veptilatinn ;unoni» <*ni{ntr\ nn-u t’nr Irantin'* aihl v : an*! 

lui w<is sev<a’al tiuu's by tbrni on ^luba-Ml•^ anti allaii^ o( - fat** i'nf .*r ali ba^ 

iiiissiniis, t]u 3 most |)leasiii,i>' was that of ropairiuuMo Patlua. J<j oMiumiiftit'aft' Pttfardi tin* 
bulomii revoratioii of tlu* stmionct' of oxilo pa'^M'*! on iiis {atla-r ^hinnu fla la^fiMH. of l.at ' , auJ 
to inform liiTii that tlio Flo}onliiu‘s, ]>ntml of Mirh a otMintiutian, ha«i it-tlitna ti In I'ihrnal 
pro])crty, and cariu'HlIy iiiMtt^d luni iotluoll in Ins o\m) laml, and ionfor bonour on n* tin n uaJoi; 
iiiiiv ersity, Tlioiioh niudi aifedod by tins lionourabb* rt^paralitnj, I'diaroh »iid iiut at tbr tiino 
coni})ly with tbcir icqiu'st. 

About 3.‘hjl, a sinitiilar dnmmstaimn wrttn.uht a tt»tal ohaiijn- in {Mhn*/^ ajid 

modo of hio A P.u'tluisian monk <‘amo to him ono tlauaml stated that fatfior Potiom o{ nna, a 
monk of tli(‘ saim* ortlcr, "who ]iad diotl not bmo' Iwibro in tbn lalour t^f nn’fif \ , had tounm nni' d 
him to ('xhort Uoccaooio ttt foi'Niko his studu*'% rohnan Id's Inovr life, mid |*i<]«an' t*‘r thafln 
prove tlio ti’Utli of his mis'itnn ho M‘\taIotl soM-ial kijouu onlv to pKt'i.omM and 

IVtrmch, to both (tf wlnnu both tin* im»nks voro tt'talh {nd\tn»\\n. Ti nuad at tin ni\ tMaan 
communiratann IhtccatM'io vi-oto to IVtraroln o\pro>dna hi^ tf'olntioji to <Mmpl\ \wtb ibo adusr, 
and shut hiimolf 11 ]) i)i a (hrtbuMau chuslir. IMnirohV an-Wfi. \\}d>ti ma\ hi tonnd amom; ht"* 
Jaitiii oi‘istlos, is full of sound si-nso. Ho tidK hi- ti'ii'ud. that thom-h tbi dialnMuoid ‘m’i*!*, 
supposed to bo iiukuoN\u to any soul. ap|narod a ut ‘dlnh' Mali a tlnnu' .*» 

aitihoe ill iuqiosturo whiob may at timo* a's^unio tho bniuiU'^o o| -Htipfrnatinal inqdration ; that 
thoHt‘ who priiotiso aids of this kiiul oxamim* a1touti\<‘ly tim aijo. tho a^pof t, tho lh< hal»it‘« 

of the man tlioy m(‘Hn to doUnhs Ins tlmorios. Ids nmfioUM, his \oioo, his oouM^rMiliou. hi'» h » 
and opmiouH : and from all thoso dori\o thmr orarh-s." Ho adds, tliat as to tho ptodniamof 
upproachinm douth, thoro was im oooasiou for u tiiossnj^o fnan tin noxt tti»Hd to ,i\, that u iiiitn 
past tho middlt* uj^o, and iniivm of hotly* oiiuhl not oxpoot to h)t\o iuati\ to iiu'^ ,* /utd, hi 

conoluKion, advises his friond to traiu|uilIi/o hii iinmduafiou, ami to a\atl hmmolf the \wtinin^ 
towards louduij^ a moro roijfular Fdb : rotaiuin‘4 at tho saino timo hu homi'. am! Ins 

library, and nmKini^ a |Ltood iho o\o!i of tho luMthon author*-!!! tho lattor, as majjv hol\ mon, and 
tho fathers tif tho ohurrh Ihomsohn"*', laol «b»nr In tojv hlni, i Iii’^ htitu' ro‘*ttuod itooraetto to 
reason. ]le ^ave up his hitonfiou of niiine* liom tho woHd, and i'oiUrnti'd huioolf with 
assuminjf tho mriodastiojil tiro'.s , aiid, bojur admittul to the fast );,uadation of boh ordu'-^, ho 
ado]>ted u iv^uhir uml studioiH e*mr o of hh , aud Imiird Ins uttuitam to tlje of iho 

St'nptun's. 

Alxmt tht’ folhiwiu^ y<‘**t'he ai^^ain Nbi pies, hut la* was b\ thr tu’oleot wddeli 

lie ex]UM*iem‘od ; iual, in Iddd, he went {o \ ouin^, jiud abodo throe mouth'4 with l‘Urar»h 
was sent twi<v, hi j:jr>5 and IdhT, ti> ln*pe rrhaii V, upon atfairs of fho republie. In t/ull, 
tho IHorentiiU's di’ti'miined ti> appoint a lerlurer to I'XpIain tlm *" ld\iiut t'oiunnslia ’ id Hantt » 
much ot whit'h was even tht*n ohseurt* or uninft'llivdde witliout the aid ot a <*omment, ihfeeaeeio 
was (‘hosmi for this hommrabh^ olViee, with the annmtl stipend of tuie hundretl floHn^, li(* had 
long and d(*eply stmlied, ami kiit*w Ijy heart almont the wWo of that Mitdime pouii, whieh ho 
had several times transerilusl. lit* h»ff lim Cisummmt on tho ’’HnfernoA and aho a lilt* f.f 

Dante, both of which have ht'cn puhlislieii tuuottg Ilk worto. Bui illttess intenupti'd In*^ h etures, 
and induced liim to resold, nguin to his favourito country resuiemu' at t'erfahlo, A di'‘Mrdri of 
tho stomach, nggnivatctl hy inten*5e applicutiun, termiimted his i'xkteun*, tteeemUer :*l, at 

the age of sixty-twm lie was burhsl in the parkh church of Fertaldo, and the following modot 
inscription, which hu had himself was placed ovt‘r tomb ;~ 

** lUc tub mole jftcent dneree ae o»aa JohiomiH, 

Menu »edet ante X>em», meriti* urnetn laborum 
Mort^*Iiii vita». Genitor BcjcchHtH iUM ilH, 

Ptttm CcrialUum, Htuchiun fait alma poediK'* 
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tale of Giiievi'a, the ninth of the second day, and tlie affecting story of Griselda, the last of 
all With regard to the merit of the invention, it is true that some of IJoccaccio’s tales are 
taken from the Cento Novelle Antiche,” one of the oldest hooks in the Italian langnao(‘. 
But the greater number are original : and many refer to persons and evi'nts wtdl known in 
Italy, especially ui Tuscany at that time, as is demonstrated by Maimi. Tlie skill vith 
wdnch this multitude of tales is arranged and brought forward, constitutes oni^ of tlu’ elnef 
merits of the work. It has been remarked that out of a Inmdrod mtnxluctions witli \vliich In' 
jmefaces them, no two are ahke. His narrative is clear; fieo from nu'taphors and rejietition; 
avoidmg superiluity as well as monotony, and engaging without tiring tlu* attention. Ills 
desciqitions, though minute, are gi’aceful and lively. Generally humorous, not tt) say broad, 
he can, at pleasure, he 2 )athetic ; at jileasure, grave and digiiifiiMl. 

Here our praise of this celebrated work must stoji. Gf its indocem-ies w<^ have alroa dy 
spoken. The narrative, though clothed in decent -words, fri'qiu'utly runs in such a strain as 
no comiiany of women above the lowest grade of shame would now li^bai to, nnieh h*ss 
indulge in. Bad as this is, a still deeper stain is to be found in thi^ utim* absoiico of all 
moral principle, and callousness to all good feeling. Long planned staUiction, bn‘a(‘h of 
hospitahty, betrayal of friendship, all these arc painted as fortunate and siurited advt'Uturi'S, and 
as desirable objects of attamment. Unlucky husbands siuH'red at ; j(‘al()usy of hontair 
is censured as stupidity or tyranny. Some of tlic fcuiah* ebaradm's an* (*vi'u worse than 
the male; and the woild of the Decameron ” is one v hicli no man of common deci*ney or 
honour could bear to live in Boccaccio saw the misdiicl’ lie had doing and was sorry wln'U 
it was too late. In a lettin* to JMainardo dc’’ (\ivalcauti, ]\Iarslial of Sicil\, In* entreated 
him not to suffer the females of his family to read tin* “ I)ecann‘rou ; " be(MUse, “ altlioiigli 
education and honour would keep tliem above temiitation, y(*t tlulr minds coubl not but b(‘ 
tainted liy such obscene stories.” 


He is fond of introducing monks and friars engaged in licentious jauMuts, and CKposeil to 
ludicrous and humiliating adventures. He also at. tinu's speaks ol‘ tin* ritt*s tin* church 
m a profane or sarcastic manner, hVom tliis it has liccn iufcrrctl that he ssas a seeptit* or 
heretic. The conclusion is erroneous. Like otluT wits of that ignorant, KU}iei>ti(iiiU‘', and 
debauched age, Boccaccio snemvd, reviled, and y(‘t feared ; and wink* In* ruiieuled the 
mmistors and usages of the church, lie was omjJoyed in collecting relics, and (‘udtnl liis 
loose tales with invocations of Heaven and the Saints, Besi<les, the secular eieigy tinanscKes 
bore no love towards the monks and moudicaiit friars: they \M*ie jeabms iff the former, 
and they bated and desj-iised tlio latter. From Laute down to Ler» X. tin* dignitanes of tin* 
church s^ioke of friars in terms nOiirly as opprobrious as Boccuc(’io hiniM'lf, Loo made public 
jest of them. Bembo, tlie secretary of Leo, and a eardinul liimst'lf, and IhTui, the et'cretary 
to several cardinals, gave no more quarter to tlimn than is given in tin* - Dtvauit'ron ” No 
wonder, then, that laymen sliould lake similar li}H‘rticN, and that a friar should ho regarded, 
as Ugo Foscolo observ(;s, as a sort of scap(‘goat for the sins of tin* wiade clergy. Thv^i^ 
considerations may explain how tin* - Decameron ^ went thnmgh haviuI editions Luh at 
Venice and Florence, witlnmt attradiug the ceiisiuv.s of the (‘ouit of Home, I'lu* earliest 
echtions hear the dates of 147L2, but these* becann* extremely scarce, since* the lunatic 
Savanarola had a heap of them burnt in the public, square of Fhu-enci* in UbT. df the 
Valdarfer edition of 1471, only one copy is known to <*xist, T\m )ms long be<*u ati object 
of interest to book collectors; and was purclmsed at the Roxburgh sulig by the Marquis 
of Blaudford, for the enormous sum of ^2,2110. After the Ueformation iu (iermuny, a more 
watch&l censorship was established, and the “ Decameron” was plmrd in the list of prosrHbed 
edition however was allowed to appear, iimler tin* imprimatur of INqm 
re^^ory . m lo73, in which many passages marked by tlie Inquisitum were expunged. 
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and laymen were made to take the jdaces of the ehm^y m the more indecorous ad^tMltur(‘s The 
MS. fiom which this and most of the suhsequent editions an* ttdven, was wrilten hy I\Linnelli, 
the godson and friend of Boccaccio, in 1384, nine years afUn* the autlior's di'atli. Tt is now 
in the Laurentian lilnnry at Florence. Mannelli has conii‘d scrupulously ^\llai he (‘alls ^Mla^ 
text,” whether an autograph of Boccaccio, or an eailuT coiiy, (‘ven to its eriors and omissions, 
noting fnnn time to tune in tlie margin “ sic textus," or d(‘ilci(‘ha,t7' or “ su])(otluum.''' It 
may therefore he presumed that the autlior had not put the last linish to his work. 

Boccaccio hegau the Decameron''’ soon after tlie pl<igue of I ”>18, and s(*(>ms to have 
circulated the days, or parts, among his friends as he (‘oni])Iett‘d tlann. iJe was a, long time 
in comjdetiiig the work, wliich he s(‘(*ins to ha,V(‘ laid aside', and u'snimal a,t leisure ; and 
it is helieved that he was eight years (‘midoyed u])on it, and tluit lu' wroti* th(‘ lattco’ tah‘s 
about 1356. From that time he seems to ha,v(‘ t<dccu no mori‘ nolna' of it lit* la'Nt'r siMit, it. 
to relrarch, to whom la' was hi tlu' habit of transmitting all his otlao* compositions ; and 
it was only liy accident, many yeais aftem, that tlu' poet saw a (‘(^ly of it. 'Tins la' nuMilioiis 
pi one of his letters to Boccaccio, and says tliat he suj)]>om‘s it to 1 h‘ oiu' of his ju\(Miih* 
productions.” I’etrarch prais<al only the descriiition of lla' plagia', and the story of (iriselda. 
This he translated into Jiatin. 

Ihiccaci'ie's other Italian prose works are “ 11 Fikampo,” a jirosi' ronmma', written at 
the ixapiest of his Fiummetta. It is a dull composition, far iuh'rior to tla* ^ Di'caimo'on " in 
style, and displaying an anomalous mixture of Cliristiau and I^igun iniag<‘s and smitinn'iits. 
"‘L’’ Araorosa Fiammotta” is also a prose romance, In which tlie lady riFiti's luo- )»sivMon 
and grief for the absence of Bamfilo, hy wliich name the author is supposi'd to lm\(' dcsignatiMl 
himself, ‘'ll Oorbaccio” or the “Lahyriuth of Lov(‘,” hi \vhi(di lu' relatos his adsentures 
with a certain widow, the same prohaldy as he has introdu(‘(‘d m tin' st'Nt'iith iwW of tlu' 
eighth day of the “ Docamoron.” “ Amoto,” a drama of mi\('d prost' and vensi'. “ Origiiie, 
Vita, e Costumi di Dante Alighieri,” tlu*. hf(‘ of J)ant(' already mentiom'd. S(‘\eral l('lt(‘vs 
remain, hut the hulk of his corr(‘spond(‘m*(‘ is lost. A Ide of Tidrareh hy lioecaccio, wi'ittiMi 
originally in Latin, has been recently diM‘ov(‘i(Hl, and jmhlislu'd in 1828 hy Domouico 
Bossetti, of Tri(‘ste. 

Boccaccio wrote a (piantity of llalian v(‘rse, of whiiF lu' liinisclf llnmght litth', aftm* 
seeing those ot Betrarch ; and posterity has confirnnnl liis judgmtmt. His “ 'I't'seid**,” a, la'roic 
poem, in ottuva rima, may be I'xi'i^ptinl. ^riiis metng gmn'rally udoptml hy tin' Italian epic and 
romantic poets, he has tin' mt'rit of having invi'uted. ^rinnigh impi'rfcct, and little atlcaeli\ti 
as an epic jioem, the “ T(*s(*ide is not destitute of minor he<iuties. Fhaueer is indebted to 
it for liis '' Knight's d\ilo,” lamioih'lb'd hy Drydt'u under the name of l^iiainon a.inl Areitt*.” 

An edition of Jha'caceufs Italian prose works was printed at Kajiles, with tlie datt* of 
Florence, in 1723-i, in 6 vols. 8vo. ; hut a hettm' edition lias lieeu lately publihlnul at FIon*nee, 

corrected aft('r the best api>rov(*d MSS. in 13 vols. Bvo. 1827*32. 

The editions of the '' Dc'ciimeron ” are almost innumerable. The best and most retsmt ones 
arc those of Boggiali, 1789-1)0, in 3 vols. 8vo. ; that of Ferrario, Milan, 1803; that of 

Colombo, Burma, 1812; all with copious notes and comments; a small one hy IVhdini, 

Florence, 1820 ; and the one by jhekering, London, to which tlui late Ugo hoseolo preli.xt'd 

an elaborate and interesting historical dissertation. Domenico Maria Manni wrote a ‘‘ History 
of the Decameron,” Florence, 1742, in which he has collected a store of curious infonmiiion 
concerning that work and its uutlior. 

The principal biographers of Boccaccio arc Filippo Ahllani, who may he cousulcrt'd us 
a contemporary of our author ; (Hannozzo Mannelli, Francesco Sansovino, (liusepp(j Bi'tussi, 
Count Mazzuchelli, and lastly, the Count U. Battista Baldelli, who publislicd a new lif<' of 
Boccaccio in 1806 at I'lorencc. 

I) 
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The village of Wiclif, diytant about six miles from rdclmioiid in Yorksbin;, b<i.d Ioul* bi'eii the 
residence of a family of the same name, when it gave larth, almut the ^\e:iv t, to its most 
distinguished native. The family possessed wi'idlh and eonsecpieiiee ; ami thou^li ilu* name of 
the Eefurnier is not to he found in the extant records of the honsi'hohl, it is }»rohah!e that lie 
belonged to it. Terhaps the sjiint of the time's, and zeal for the establislu'd lueinreln , may 
have led it to disclaim the only person who has sav(‘d its name from ahsofiiti' ohscurity. 

John Wiclif was first admitted at Qui'ens (olIeg(‘, Oxford, hut spi'edilv remov<‘d to 
Merton, a society more ancient and distinguished, and adorned by names of great ei'ch'siastieal 
eminence Here ho eugagial in the juesmhod studies -with diligence and sncci'ss In seholastu- 
learning he made such gieat jiroficiemy as to extort admiration from sonn* who Io^ed him not ; 
and the diiection m which Ins talents were turned is mdieatt'd hy the honmirahh* apjiellatioii, 
which he early acquired, of the Evangelic or Oospel l)oetor. 'riie terms “ profoiiml," 
^^perspicuous,'’ “irrefragable;' were applied to mark tin* ri'spectivi* piruliaiities of liradwardimg 
of Burley, and of Hales ; and so we may infer, that tlie i>eculiar l>enf of Wiehfs ;^outhfuI 
exertions was towards the hook on which liis suhsiapioiit priiicijdes were louuded, and that 
lie applied the amhignous fruits of a seholastie education, not to (‘iilarge tin* roonrees of 
sophistry, but to illustrate the treasures of truth And on the other hand, m the illustrations 
of those oiaclos, and in the accomplish meul oI Ins other holy purposes, it was i»f good and 
useful service to him that he had armed himsell witli the w'eapous of the age, and eould conteml 
with the most redouhtahlc adversaries on tlu* only ground of urgmnent which was at all 
accessible to them. 

Ill 13 jG he put forth a tract on “ The Last Age of tlu* duircii," which was the first 
of liis publications, and is on other accounts worthy of lueutiou. It would appear that 
his mmd had been deeply affected by meditation on tlic \arums evils which at that period 
afflicted the \yorhl, especially the pestilence wdiicli had laid wasti*, a fesv years liefore, so large 
a portion of it. He \vas disposed to ascribe them to (iod's indignation at the sintuiness 
of man; and he also hcheved them to he mysterious aunouncemeuts of the approaching 
consummation of all tlmigs. Through too much study of tbo book of tlm Alihot Joachim, 
he was infected with the spirit of projiliecy; and, not couteiitiffl to laimmi past and pri'^ent 
visitations, he ventured to predict others wlncli w<tc yet to emmx All, howcwmr, weim to l>e 
mcluded m the fourteenth century, whicli w%as to hte the last of the world. Thiii Wiclif should 
have been thus yarned away by tlio prevalent infatuation, s<> as to (mritributc his portion to 
t e mass of vain and visionary absurdity, was human and pardonable : hut in his manner 
ot treatmg even this subject, we discover tlie spirit and tbo principles of the 
mong the causes of those fearful calamities, among the vices whii-h had awakened to 
much fierceness the wrath of the Almighty, he feared not to give the formost place to the 
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vices of tlie clergy, the rapacity wliicli ate np the people as H ivere breads the sensuality whi('h 
infected the earth with its savour, and “ smelt to heaven ” Here was tlm leaven wliicdi 
perverted and corrupted the community ; here the impure source whence future Msitations 
should proceed. Both vengeance of sword, and nnsednefs unlmown l)efore, l)y which men 
m those days shall be punished, shall befall them, because of the sins of their priests." 
Thus it was that in this suigular work, of wliicli the foundation may liavc been laid in 
superstition, Wiclif developed, nohvithstanding, a free and unpr(‘judiced mind, and one wliicJi 
dared to avow, without compromise, what it felt, with force and truth. 

The mendicant orders of friars were introduced into England in the year 1 221 ; and they 
presently sujiplanted the ancient estabhshments ui the veneration of the piniple, and usuiped 
many of the prerogatives, honours, and profits of the sacm-dotal ollice. As long as they 
retamed their oiigmal character, and practise<l, to any grtmt extent, tin' rigid moralily 
and disciphne which tliey professed, so long did their inilueuce continue without dimnuition, 
and the clamours of the monks and the priests assa.ded thmn in vain . but ])ros])(‘rity soon 
relaxed tlieir zeal, and soded their jmrity, and within a ci'iiiury from the time of tlu'ir 
institution, they became hable to cliargi'S as serious as those winch had rcdiic(‘d tin* autlioiity 
of their rivals Accordingly, towards the middle of tlie following eenliny, tin' (*oiitest was 
conducted with gicater success on the part of tlu' original orders; and souk’ of tin' leading 
prelates of the day took part iii it against the Mendicants. Oxford was iiatuially tin* 
held for the closest struggle, and the rising talents of Wiclif w'cre wMrmly t'ligagi'd in it. 
About the year 1360 he is generally Ix'licved to have first proclaimed his hostility *'■ against 
the orders of friars;” and he persisted, to the end of life, in pursuing tlu*ni with tlu' kemu'st 
argument and the bitterest invective, denouncing them as the authors of “ pmturhation 
in Christiandome, and of all the evils of this worlde ; and these enors slialien lu'ver 
he amended till the friars be brought to freedom of the Gospel and clean religion of 
Jesu Christ.” 

In the year 1365, Urban V. renewed the pupul claim of sovi'n'iguly over the reulm 

of England, which w^as founded on the sulmnssioii rendered by John to Innocmit III. d'lie 

claim was resisted by Edward JJL, and the di'cision of his pjirliiimi'nt coidiimed, in the 
strongest language, the resolution of the monarch. A zealous advoi'ate of iiiijuiey veutun'd 
to vinihcatc the pretensions of tlu' Vatican, and challenged Wiclif to reply to his arguments. 
He did so; and Ins reidy has survived the work wlm'h gave it birth. It is not, howoviT, 
remarkable for any power of composition, still h*ss can it. bi' praised for graci' or ac<‘uracy 
")f style; but it stands as a rude momummt of his piimnjdes, and proves that even then he 
was imbued with that anti-papal spirit which more splendidly distiuguislu'd his later yiNirs, 
StiU, ho was not yet committed as the adversary of Honu' ; and in a dispute in wliicli he 
was engaged with the Archbishop of Ganterbury at this \('ry time, he appealed from the 
lecision of tlie Brimato to the autliority of the Tope. 

Seven years afterwards, at the ago of forty-eight, Wiclif was raiseil to the Theologi<‘aI 
!!ihair at Oxford; and from this peiioil we may date the most memorable of his spiritual 
icMevements. For it is a question, whether, had he died before that time. Ins name' would 
lave come down to us distinguisbed by any peculiar characteristic from those of the otlua- 
livines and doctors of his age ; but when lie turned this eminence into a vantiige-griaiiid 

or assailing the corruptions pf his church, and thus rocommeinled the (‘Xiiri'ssions of truth 

md justice by the authority of academical dignity, his language acquiri'd a commanding 
veight, and his person a peculiar distinction, which the former w^ould ik'Vit have possessed 
lad ho remained in an inferior station, nor the latter, had ho not employed liis station 
or the noblest purposes : purposes wMch, tliough they were closely connected mth the 
welfare ami stability of the Eoman Catholic communion, were seldom advo(*ated from the 
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pulpits of luT liiorarcliy, or tlu; cliairs of lior pr(>frssors. Hiul W irlit ]>orii iu> imua* 
than an ouiinont and (ligiuiiod llu'olotxian, }K*^^^tlld lm\<* boon adnuro.U and ii>r^<»ti(‘n 

liko so many otliors Had ho Ixuai only a Imnildo jdo.idor lt>r lln' rihnauatinn of tin* 

chiiirh, Ids \oi(*e miji^ht novor havo Ikh'U luMi’d, or it nu.ulit haso Ixan o\tinoui^hrd by tin* 
hand of ])crs('outiou , but his iMuk r<‘nio\{'d him ab<»\o tlu* iioj^loot tif mntompuranos ; 
and Ins principlos, thus a<‘<iuiini;^ imnn‘di.it(‘ otVnao}, ha\o M'ourod Uu* bun tbo porja'tual 
respcH't of a nioro oiiliohtmnMl and ^a’atoful postrnty. 

At tins time tin* ^«^rlolls ]n'ofitablo <lo\ieos, b\ \Nhi<'h tbo Vatican turnod iiiti> its uwn 
ehannols tln^ -wealth and jiatromiLCt* of the elmn’In win* imuuo into full opor.itioin jty its 
])Vo\isions and rosmwations, and otlnr oKjM‘di«‘nts, it hail iilliMl uian^ \aluabli‘ bonofieoH 
with foroi(^n oei'losiasties ; these, for the most part, were non rc-Milmit, ami spent in other 
C‘ountrii‘s the rii'h reveiuu's which tiny' deri\e<l from Fn^land. d his s\stem had been 
vii^oi’ously o])]ios(sl botli by kin< 4 s and peopb*, iml with little ellbctual succi-^s : for t be Tope 
commonly contrived to repair tbo losses wbieli in* bad sustained m the tempest durinji; tlm 
intemal which sa(*cet‘il(‘d it. In F>7 1, Mdwanl III. de^'iiatcbed an embassy to A\ii>noiu 
to K'lnonstrato on tliese subjects witli tlrei^^ory XI, tunl pro<*nr<* the rerniijui''bment of 
bis ])r(‘l(‘Usioiis Tin* Ihsbop of Uanj^or was at the bea*! t>f this commission, and tin* 

name of Wicbf stood si'eoinl on tin* list The in^uotiatnm was }>rutracted, and <‘uded in 
no im]»ortant ri'sult ; and thi* \aiious arts of the Vatican trimupbed oser the i^eal of 
Iho Itefonm*!’, and, jis some belie\e, over the lu>m*sty of tin* I bishop. I low bint, NVicUf 
obtaini'd on that ot'casiou a nearer insight into the pontifical nundiinery, and beheld with 
closer (*ycH tin* secret sprin,us wliich moved il. And if he carrieil aloii^ with him into tlio 

presence of the viiMi* of (’brist no \a*ry obsupiious regard for his jiersoii, or veveveneo 
for his authority, he returned from that mission anin*il with niori' decidi'd principles, uinl 
inflamed with a more determined animosity. At the same tune his soveri'i^m rewardeil 

his services at. tlie Papal ('ouvt hy the Ib-eheml of An^t, in Hit* rolle^dati* Phundi of Whvsthury, 
in the diocese of Worcester; and soon afterwards hy the rectory of Lutterworth, in 
lieiei^stevslnre. 

After Ibis ])eriod. Ids anti-papal opinions W(‘ve iiion* boldly declared, and he became 
more and more* distiiiLyuislu'd as an advocate for the Heformation of the ('liurch, d’ho 
suspicions of the liii'rarchy were aroused ; and what(*ver reasons tlu* Prelates might luivo 
had for sometimes siding with their sovereign against tiie usurpations of the Pope, tliey 
were ilbdis[)osed to hst(‘ii to the genenaih r<*moimt ranees of a private I'eronucr* Accordingly, 
at a Coil vocation held Ft‘b b), IdTT, they smumomal him to apjK*ar at St. PauPs, to dieair 

himself from the fatal charge of holding erroneous doc'triues. Had "VViolif trusted no 

other support than the holiness of his <‘auM— -diml he thrown himself, liko Huss and 
Jerome of JTague, only on the ineny' and justii’e of his ecclesiastical judges — it might 

have fared as ill with him as it did with his Pohemian disciples. But his pniicii)h‘s, 

recommended as it w'ould stiein hy sonu* private intercourse, had secured him tlui jiatroiiage 
of the celebrated John of (hiunt, Buko of iatneaster, under whoso protection he pr(‘si‘ntt‘d 
himseK on the appointiul day lu*fore the aKsemldod hislio])S. A tumultuous scene ensmul : 
and after an undignified and iiulectait dispute belvvetm the Huki* and the Bishoj) of Loudon, 
the meeting dispersed without arriving at any couedu^^ion, or (*veu ont(*ring into an inepury 
respecting the matter concoruiug which it was conY(‘Ut‘il. The pro<*ess against VViclif was 
however suspended ; and this good result was at l(*abt ohttiim‘d, though hy means more hi 
accordance with the violent habits of the agt*, than with the liohm‘ss <d' his (‘aiiso. 

In the course of the same year, while the Pope, wms endeavouring to re-t‘staldish and 
perpetuate his dominion in fiscal matters over the Phiglisli, ami the PailiaiiKuit struggling to 
throw it off altogether, Wiclif was again caEed forth as the advocati^ of national indep(‘mU‘nee ; 
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So long as Wiclif confined liiinself to the expression of these opinions, though he ensured 
the hatred of the hierarchy, he might reckon on a powerful party both at the Court and among 
the people The objects for winch he contended were at least mainfest, and Ms arguments 
generally intelligible But he was not content with this limited field. In his solicitude 
to assail aU the holds of papacy, and denounce all its permcious errors, he entcied, in 
tlie year 1381, into a controversy respecting the nature of the Eucharist liis opinion 
on this mystenoiis question seems to have ajqiroached very nearly to that of Luther. Ho 
admitted a real presence ; but though he did not presume to determine the manner, he 
rejected the doctrine of Transubstantiation in the Bonian Catholic sense. This was ground 
suMcient for a new clamoim, louder and more dangerous than all that had preceded it : 
not that there was stronger argument on the side of his ojiponents, but because the suljl'ct, 
bemg more obscure, was more mvolved in prejudice ; it was more closidy connected with tlui 
religious feehngs and deepest mipressions of his hearers ; it alFccted, not tludr respect for 
a sensual and avaricious hierarchy, but their faith in what they had been taught to consider a 
vital doctrme essential to salvation. And thus it proved, not perhaps that his enemies liecmno 
more violent, hut that his friends began to waver in their support of him. The lower classi's, 
who had listened with delight to his anti- sacerdotal declamations, tremhled when he hegaii 
to tread the consecrated gi’ound of their belief. His noble jiatrous, if 1h(‘y wt're not lliiis 

sensibly shocked, perceived at least the impolicy of contending m tliat held ; and John of 
Lancaster especially commanded him to retire from it 

With the sincerity of a zealot he persisted, and in the course of May, l‘>82, a. Sviiod 
was held hy Courtney, who had been jTist jn'omoted to the primacy, and the lun’csies of 
Wiclif became, for the tliii’d time, the siiliject of ecclesiastical consult. ition \\V ha\o no 
s^iace to pursue the details of these proceedings The result was, that h(‘ was snnmioiMMl 
to answer, before the Convocation at Oxford, respecting cia'tain (‘vroiu'ous doctrims, tbe 
most prominent of which was that regarding the Eucharist Ih^ ju'epared to dtJend tluun. 
And it was then that the Duke of Lancaster, who liad hcmi his faitliiiil prot(‘ct()r thnHiglnmt 
all his previous troubles — ^whether it was that he sineorely diflert'd with W'ielif on that 
particular question, or whether he was imwillmg to engage in a struggle with the \sliole 
hierarchy, supported by much popular prejudice, for the sake of an ahstracJ (q)iiiioii, \\liicli 
might appear to him entirely void of any practical advantage — withdrew Ills support, and 
abandoned the Reformer to his own resources Y(d not tli(*u was Ms resolution shakom 

Li two Confessions of Faith, which he tlien produced, lie assmted his adlu‘renct' to his 
expressed doctrines. And though one of them is so peiph'xc'd with scliolastii^. S()]Jiistry, 
as to have led some to imagine that it was MtembM to coum'v a sort of retiactatioii, }et 

it was not so interpreted hy his adversaries, six of whom imnu'diatcly outered the lists 

against it. Neither did it persuade Ms judges of his inuociau’e. lit* was <’onileinn(‘d~ 
annals of tliat age would luivo led us to (‘X]>(‘ct, to tlt*iiih. Ami \vhetln‘r 
the praise of tliis moderation be due to tbe Brelates who ftniiore so fir tti press their 
enmity, or to the State, whuL might Imve refus(‘d to sanction tin* vengtaima* of th<* 
Prelates, AViclif was merely condemned to hanishment from the rniversity td‘ 0\ft»rd. lie 
retmed in peace to Ms rectory at Lutterwoitli, and th(*re sp(*nt the twt) rtuuaiiiing years 
of Ms life in the pursuit of Ms theological studios and the distdiarge of his pastoral iluties. 

The greater part of the opinions by which ho wa.s distinguished wt‘ro so entirely at 
variance mth the piincqilos and prejudices (if liia age, that our womler is not at their 
imperfect success, but at their escape from immediate extinction. Having thus escaped, 
howevei, and taken root in no inconsiderable portion of the community, th(*y were such as 
to secure by their own strength and boldness their own progress and maturity. N(‘ithor was 
their author neglectful of the methods propCT to ensure their dissemination, b’or in th<i 
first place, by Ms translation of the Sacred Book on which lie supposed them to rest, he 
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iiicu'ased tlic means of iisoertaimng tlnai tiiith, or at least the spurioiisness of the system 
Avliieh tliey oj)j)osed Iii the next, he sent forth iinnieroiis missionanes, whom he ealled his 

"'■ Poor hriosts,'' for the express piir[)ose (d* ])io])agating his doitrines , and thus they aeqiured 

some footing, even in his own generation. In sma'eeding years, the sect of Lollards, in a 
great measure composed of Ins disciples, j)rofessed and perpetuated Ins tenets , and hy their 
unde\ui1ing hostility to the ahiisc'S of Loim', jnx^part'd the path for the I reformation. 

Nor were llie fruits of Ins exm-tions contined to liis native country It is certain that his 
works found their way, at a very (xirly period, into Lohemia, and kindled there the first s})arks 
of resistance to the estahlislu'd di'spotism. Lhe veiicrahle LIuss proclamii'd his adherence to 

the ])rincij)h*s, and liis revermice for the person of the English Leformer ; and lie was 

wont in Ins ])iihlic <hs(*om‘ses to pray, that “ on his <l(‘parture fiom this Ihe, he might he 
reciaved into those ri'gions whitluT lht‘ soul of Wiclif had goni‘ ; since he douhtial not 
that h(‘ w.is a good and holy man, and worthy of a InMViady habitation.’' Tlie mpmovy of 
Huss IS assodated hy anotlier incident with that of his masler. d’lu‘ snnu‘ s<Lv.ig(‘ ( ouncil which 
consigned the forinm- to tin* tlani(*s, olfcnMl to tin* otinn* that mnpty insult, ^\hi(‘li W(‘ may ri'Oeive 
jts an e.\pr(‘ssioii of mahgiiaiit regnd tliat hi‘ had laam pennitli'd to die in ])i'a{‘(‘ It ]nihlishod 
an edict, “dliattln* hones and body of \\hclif slionld he takimfiom the ground, ami thrown 
far awa} from the burial of any clmich.” Aftm* a hnig interval oi h<‘sitation, tliis (‘diet was 
olu‘y(‘d. Lhiii)W‘ars after his de<ith Ids giav(‘ was violat(‘d, and his ashes contem])tuoiLsly 
cast into a, neiglihouring brook. On this indignity Fulh'r makes the following m(*morahh‘ 
relh'ctiou '• — ‘''The brook did c(mv(‘y his ashes into Avon; Avon into Severn; Stwern into 
the narrow seas ; they into the main ocean. And thus the ash(‘s of \VicIif are the cnibk'ms of 
Ids doctrine, wldcli now is dispiTScd all tlm world ov(T.’’ 

'Lluj date of Wiclifs death rmiders the authenticity of his portraits in some degree 
um‘(*rtuin, and we are not able to trace tlu' history of any which (wist. Hut tliat some 
immiorials W(*r(‘ jircsi'rved in his j(‘atures, in illuminations or otherwist*, wt may (‘omLuh* from 
the general res(‘mhlanc<‘ whii'h is to he traei'd m two dilTen'iit ])tctur(‘s of him — that from 
which our }>rint is (‘ngrav(‘d, and that at King's (h»ll(‘g(‘, C.imhndgt', engrnvi'd in Holt's 
Lives of the Uefonmn-s,” and Viniundmg “ iVa'st.uitium 'rheologorum Kthgies, 1G02. 
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There is consicleraLle discrepance between the generally reccavod and llio probabU^ date of 
Geo&ey Chaucers birth. In the life prefixed to the edition of his works by Sjx'glit, it is stattal, 
that he “departed out of this world ui the year of our Lord IdOO, after h<' loul livial about 
seventy years'" The biogiuphers authority for this is out oi Lcdaiid." Lehuurs 

accuracy on this, as on many other points, maybe doubt<'d, siiua* he b(‘lit‘\i'd Oxfordsliin* or 
Berkshire to have been the poet's native county But (’haiUTr hinistdf, in his “ I\‘stauuait of 
Love,” mentions London as the place of his kindly eiigenduro,” TJie rtvtdveil date* of lus butli 
is 1328: if that be correct, he was fifty-eight m 138(). Jhit a rc'cord in the Appiaidix to 
Mr. Godivuis Life shows that in that year he was a witness on oath, in a, (pu'stiou bidwinai Sir 
Eichard le Scrupe and Sir Btobert Grosveiior. The point at issue oi‘casioned an iiupiiry to ht^ 
made as to Chaucer s age, which ho stated to he “ forty years and upwards.” Lighteim yiairs 
upon forty is a large “ upwards” on a sworn exa-miiiation. J\Ir, Slniroii d'unuu', tlu'reforis in his 
“History of the hliddle Ages,” suggests, with every aj>}H‘aranee of ihmsou, that L‘UO, or 
thereabouts, is a date fairly corresponding with the witness's “ forty y(‘ars and upwards,” and 
even necessary to vindicate Ins accuracy iu a predicament ixapuiing the most smipuloim 
adherence to truth. Chaucer might not be ceriaiu as to tlu* prei'ise yi*ar of Ins birth ; and, in 
that case, it was natural to fix on the near(‘st round number, dlic cliroiiology of his 
Works must be deeply affected by this dilfereucc of twehe years: it will be* to be seen wlndber 
the few authenticated facts of his life arc to be ic‘eoucih‘d with tins ju‘(‘sumptivo latc'r dati*. 

Chaucer is represented byLeland to have studied both at (Cambridge and at Oxford. At the 
latter University, he is said to have diligently fiO([ueuted the juihlic sdumls and disiaitations, and 
to have affected the opinions of Wield* in religion. “ Hereupon,” says Leland, “ he became 
a witty logician, a sweet rhetorician, a pleasant poet, a grave philosopher, and a holy tlivim*.” 
But Mr. Tyrwldtt thinks that nothing is known as to his education, and doubts his having stutlied 
at either University. The evidence that he was of the Inner Temple seems to rest on a n^cord 
of that house, seen some years afterwards by one Master Buckley, showing that GeollVey 
Chaucer wms fined two shillings for beating a Franciscan h’riar in h'leet Street. ]\lr. I’yrwhitt 
complains of the want of date to this record. The sally is plainly a youthful one, and inclines 
liim to hehcvG that Chaucer was of the Inner Temple before he wx'Ut into the service of Iklwurd 
in. That he could have been engaged in the practice of the law in alL'r-lde, as stattsl 
by Leland, is shown by Mr. Tyrwhitt to be utterly inconsistent with his eiuploymimts umler tluj 
crown. In the paucity of biographical anecdotes, Chaucer’s pm'sonal caretir will be most 
satisfactorily ascertained by following the succession of iiis appomtiuents, as verified by tlui public 
documents in Mr. Godwnds valuable appendices In 1307, Edward HI. grantiul him for his 
good services, an annuity of twenty marks, payable out of the Exclieiiuer. In 1370, he 
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was scut to the Continent on tlie king’s business Two years afterwards, lie, with two others, 
was oni]>loye(I on an embassy to the Hogi" of Genoa. This negotiation probably regarded 
the liiring of ships for the king’s navy. In those times, although the necessity for naval 
armaments was fre<iuent, very few ships were built by the English. This deficiency was 
snp]>li(^d by the fiee states cither in Germany or Italy. The age of thirty and thirty-two 
squares well enough with such ajqxunlmeuts. In L‘l7 1, the king granted to him a pitcher 
of wine daily, to he delivered by the Ihith'r of England At the same time, he made 
him Comptroller of the Customs of London, for wool, wool-fells, and liides, on (‘omiitioii of his 
executing the oflicc in piTson, and kt‘tq)ing the accounts with liis own hand. In tlu' following 
year lie olitanual from the king Ihe wanlship of the lands and body of Sir Edmund Staph'gate, 
a young Kentish hear. Jn the last year of King Edward, Geoffrey C anchor ” is 

mentioned liy Fi'oissart as one of those envoys (‘m])loyed abroad, as liis ])rot(a‘tion ('xpn'sst's it, 
“ on the king’s secret scnwicc.'” dlui object of tlu' mission is divulgcal by the French historian ; 
it was a treaty hidweeu tin' Kings of England and France, in winch the marnege of RiGiard 
with the Fnnich Frinot'ss ]\Iary was debated ; hut neither the ]K‘ac(*- nor 11 k‘ marriage wtnv 
l>ronght, about. Ilm’e end Loth the commissions ami knitdUclions reedved ly ('baucer from 
Edward HL 

Some time nfttu’ 1^70, and Ijefore a^'covdiiig to ]\Ir. TurmFs calculation, hut in l-blO 

according to otliers, Oliaucer married a lady who, according to documents taken from R}inor, 
had been one of t-ho “ domicollie,” damsels, or, in lumhum court phrase, mauls of honour 
to Queen I^hilqipa. Mr. Turner placi's the. marriage within those limits, on the following 
grounds : — Chabcer, in his “ Treatise on the Asti'Dlahe,” dates an obstU’vation as made in Idti], 
and mentions his son Lewis as being then ten years old. A grant to tln^, ([uceu’s damsel, on 
quitting her service, is dated 1370, and made to her by her maulen name. I’lio Astrolalx*. ami 
the grant together furnish conclusive evidence in favour of hlr. I’urner s limits ; but. the cummt 
story of the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster having cimcoc.tial the match, <‘au onli^' Ik* rt*couci](Ml 
with the earlier date, as the duchess dual in L'Kif). Jt is unnecessary to ('imineralt* tlios** \aihius 
gi'ants made to Oliaucer by Richard H., which bear on no oilier e\<*)its of liis lih\ An important 
document of the year 1308 states that the King had ordmed Oliaueer to e.xpcxlite si‘\eral urgt'iit 
affairs for him, as well in his ahsi'iice as iii his ])ri‘senc(», in various parts of England. As 
a security against alarms (*x])ix‘ssed by diaiieer respediiig suits ami other nujlestatioiis, Ri<*hard 
granted liim a ])rote<‘tiou from arrest, injury, viohaici*. <n* iiujualimi'iit, for two years. Liehard 
WMS dt‘ 2 ) 0 S(‘d ill August of the following year. Jn Odolx*!’, llmiry IV. confmmHl Kiehard’s 
donations, w^ith an additional annuity of ibrty marks. Tin* Ijist doeiiment as to Oliaucer 
is an imbnturo of lt*asc to liim, dated 2dth December, 1301), of a toiieiiumt in tlie J’riory Garden 
of \V(‘stniinHti‘r, for a, t(*nn of tifty-tlirtH* yisirs. OIiam‘er, th(‘refon*, w'as active at tin* end 
of 1300, and st'eins, from the lengtli of his lease, still to havt* thought, himself a good life* as he 
well might, if lus age wen* only sixty : but bis biographers (])rohably b(*('aust' they traced him m 
no later documi‘nts, and tliouglit seventy-twm a good old ago) in the. alisem.e any other }iositJve 
evidenct*, than the dale on a monument erected in the sixteenth cent my, have fixed his 
death in MOO. 

We have thouglit it expedient not to mix up the facts proved by oflicial thxmineuts, with 
the fi‘W otliers to be gleaned fi'om passages in his works. 8uch as are attested by neitber 
of tlu'sc vouch(*rs ha\(' no claim to implicit credit. In bis Testniui*ut of he 

speaks of having “endured pmmnco in a dark prison.” Again “Although I had little 
in respirt of other gnuit ami worthy, yet had I a fair jjarcel, as metbought for the 
time; I had ri<‘hes subieu*ntly to w'ave need. X had dignity to he revi^reuced in worsliip ; 
power metbought that J had to keep from mine cnoinies, and me. seemed to shine in 
glory of renown ” With this picture of former prosperity, he contrasts Ins present state. 
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“For liclies now liave I poverty; instead of power, wrcteliediioss 1 suffer: funl for 
glory of renown, I am now despised and foully liatedF AVe cannot with c(n’taiiity coimmd 
this reverse of personal fortune with any passage of general history. Ih‘ alhnh's to it 
thus “ In my youth I was drawn to he asseiitiug, and in niy niiglit In'Ipiiig to ccTtain 
conjurations, and other great matters of ruling of citiziMis, so jiaintial and coloun^l, that, 
at first to me seemed then nohle and glorious to all the jieojilc" II(> intimates that he 
had made some discoveries concerning certain transai-tions in tin* city. Ih* was, coiiseijucntlv, 

exposed to calumny, and the cliarge of talseliood. To prov(‘ his ^('racity la* olVeivd an ajipeal 
to aims, and liad prepared his body for Mars’s doing, if any contraiual Ins saws ” Ih* alludes 
to his escape out of the Idiigdoin, wdien wn are told l>y las biographers that lu' sjamt liis time in 
Hainault, France, and Zealand, wdiere he wrote many rif his hooks. He liiins('If says, that 
during his exile those whom ho had served neviT refri'shed him with the valu(‘ of tlu‘ least coined 
plate; those wdio owrd him momj w'ould ])ay nothing, Ix'cause they tlioiiglit Ins return 
impossible Mr. Godwun, like preceding liiogTajdars, nders tlu'se jim’sonal urNfortimes to his 
siipt^ort of John ComhiTton, gemrally styled dohn of Northam])ton, wFo, in JdSd, nttianpted 
reform in the city on Wichfs principh's. Tliis was highly reseiihsl by tin* clergy ; ( onilxrton 
w%as taken into custody, and Chau<*er is stated to liave lied Ili(‘ kingdom iMr dhinua* tliinkH, 
that as the date assigned to these reverses is jairely conjectural, tlu‘V laay b(‘ ivlerred with moiv 
probability to a later period Ho argues that, had (Iiancer joiniMl any ]mrlN against the eonrt, 
he W'OuId not have enjoyed Richards continued fa\our. d’lie ].rote(‘tion from tlit' king, in 
implies that he w^as intermeddling in hazardous conoi'rns ; and iii tlu‘ “ Ti’stmnent of Lo\ t*,” \\ Inch 
may be considerod as an autobiogra])liy compi>scd of bints rallu^r than facts there is this 
remarkable passage Of the couth, lerneies n.u.lo hy n.y s,.v«vigus, 1 ,vus hut a s.u-uu.t ; uu,l 
theieof ought nothing in ml to h,' laid to iiw wiiils, sitlicn as ivpuntuut [ um turn,', I/’ Mr. 

J urner infers, from the smgnlar protection granted to Glinucer, in th(‘ very year wliim, after 
Gloucester's murder, riidiard a,lopto,l liis most illegal and tyramueal measures, tluit th,' imet was 
prosecute, as an Henry miglit have thrown him into prison, 

a mplioated 111 the deposed monarch’s unlawful acts ; hut on his profossi.um of npimtamv. uu,l 

vitiTtU ' eminection and allianoo with his own father, might hav,i panlou,..! hnn 

With othcis at his eoronatuni. Li this dittereiiee of opinion, or rather of coi.jeeture, h,dween 
the biogi-aphors and the historian, wc may, perhaps, he allowed to hazard the supposition 

of eli TV t TT"' “ Testament may refer imt to the same, hut to different perio, Is 
of eu fortune ; iiulee,!, he very expressions au,.ted seem liar.Uy reconcileable with any one event 
The eonjur^ious, noble and glorious to the people,'’ seem to point at some me^wes 
hstasteful to the higher powers • and as both Chaucer and his patron the Duke of LancaTha d 
adopted many of Wiclif s tenets, it seems not imi-rohahlo that the cunsiaracy alluded to may he 
Identified with that of John of Northampton. Dehcately as the ciivuinstancRs ^c^td Jv 
the poet, he appear to have turned wlut in homely phrase is ,'allod - king’s evi.l,'ne,‘ ” tim 
imputation of nhieh he parries hy a chivalrous appeal to “Mars's domg.'’ This will akouuf 
for Ms hemg received back into royal lavoiir, .and for lus lending himself in aftertmic no iou.,er 

tbeT “7'' 'TV® people, -in plain Enghsh, the r,ibellimi of tlie commons but “to 
he confederacies of his sovereigns. If his allusion to Ins personal misfortur’ auT his 

oppo^sne character; m that view of the case neither Mr. Go.lwiu norVr. IWr may 51 ' I the 

dlMr" w.tk *2“ Ll 
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rt'taiiicd tliruugli life liis jii\eiiile acqiiaiutinoe ^vith tlu^ Latin clashes d'he (‘hroiioluoy of 
Ilia worlvs must be reiulered doubtful ])y tlu'. uii certainty rcspoctiun Unit of lus life J\Ir. Turner 
2 )lacos the time of lus death latm* than TICK), but before Id 10. The poet is said to have 
had the unusual honour of laniig lirotluT-iu-hav to a priiiee of the blood, l)y tlie nnirrK\£>(^ of 
John of (huint, JHike of Laneast<M% with Catln‘rine, ^\Ido^v of Sir lliif^b SwiiiCord, and sister 
to Chtin(‘er s wife. He is said to have lived at \\h>o<lstoc‘k at a late ]>(‘nod of his life, and 
finally to liave retired to I)oinnn<»ton Casth* on the j)uke of LaneasteEs death. Ly his 

wife, ldiilij>paj he had two sons, Thomas and L(‘\vis Thomas vas Sjieaker of the House 

of Commons in the reign of llmuy iV , ambassador to France and IJnrgundy, and disebaiged 
other public diiti(‘S. (’hanci'Es jirineipal biograplaws are Jadand, Thomas S])i>ght, Mr 
d’ynvhitt, and ]\Ir. Oodwiii. The work of the latter would lia\e het'ii moi(‘ valuable laid 
it liei'ii h'ss voluiniiioiis, less disciiisivis and h‘ss conjectural jMr d'ynvhitt's (Hlitmii of 
tlu' “ Canteibury Tal(‘s'' is a modid of criticism oii an old English classic Ills nitiodiK'tory 
hscoiirse on the Language and ^hnsili(^ltIou of Cliauem*'’' will enal»h‘ its rtMders to form 
just and cl(‘ar ideas of the history of our aiieuMit toiigui', iiiid ('haueiM's pi'ciiliar us{‘ of it. 

Chancer was ladd in high (‘sthnatiou by his most distiiignnsliisl contemporaries dohn 
till' Chai)lam, who translatisl Hoetliius into English verse, as C'luuiem- lia,d into piose, calls 
him tin* Flower of Lhetoib* ()<*ch‘\e lanumts linn with iiersoiial alfeetion as Ins father 
and master, and styh's liim tin* honour of Eugiisli toiigue. fjylgati*, tin* monk of Ihiry, 
mentions him as a chub poet of Hvilaiu ; the loadstar of our Jangniaga* ; the notabli* rhi'tor. 
Lryden says, in tlie ]>reface jirefixed to his ‘‘Eahl(*s,'” — ‘‘As Chaucer is the lUtlier of Fbig'lish 
])oetry, so I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the (Jre<‘ians liehl IIonu*r, or 
the lUmians Virgd; ho is a jicrpetual foimtain of good simst*, h‘anied iii all seienees, and 
tlierefore spi'aks properly on all suhji‘ets; as he kiu'W w'luit to say, so he knows also when 
to leave' otf, a eontinenei* which is jivaetiscd by h‘\v w'rit<*rs, and scarcely hy any of the 
ancients, t'xcojiting Virgil a,nd Hoiace*.'" 

Our account of Ins principa-I works must he hrii'f. The ‘‘ Komaunt of tlie Host*’' is ])refe‘ssedly 
a translation of tlie French “ Loman de la Lose*/' It is a. long allegory, repr(‘seiiting tin* 
ditli(*ultu*s and ilaiigi'rs eucountere‘d hy a liiver m tin* pursuit of lus mistri'ss, w'lio is 
<*ml)l(‘inatit!ally d(*S(‘i'il)(‘d as a Lose, and the ])lot, if so it may In* ealhsl, (*nds w'ith his 
luitting luT in a bt'uutiful ganh'ii. 

dh’olius and CVt'seidi*” is for tlie most part a translation of the “ Fllostrato'’ of Jioccace'io, 
but W'lth many variutions and large additions. As a tale, it is barr<*n of iiieident, although 
ac<*ordiTig to Warton, as King as the Hdmdd ; but it contains })assag('s of great he'auty 
and ]>athos. 

ddie. story of (huam Anmdida and False* Arcite” is sahl to Inive bi‘cu origimilly told in 
Latin. ChauceT iiami's the* authors whom he* profe‘sses to follow : — First folwc 1 Staceg 
and after him Coriuuo.” Tlie* ope'uing only is takem from Statius, so that Clorirmo must 
be) su]>i)osed to have fnrnislu'd the re'mainder ; but wlio she was has neve*r ye*t Ik’i'ii 
discovered. J^’iilse* Arcite* is a dilfereut i»ersoii fremi the Arc'ite-^ of tlie Knight, "s Tale." It 
is preibahle, there*fe>rc, that this, poem W'as wuitteu before ChaiK^er had l)C(*ome ac(|uaiiited 
with the '"Te'seiile” of Ikiccae^eno. 

The opeming of tlie Assembly of FouIe*s " is built on tlm Soiuiiium Sei])ionis" of ('iee‘ro. 
The de'scriptiou of a garden and temple is almost entirely takem fi'om the deseviptitm of 
the Temple eif Venus in the Fourth Hook of tlie d’eseiele.” JMr. d’yrwdiitt suspects this poem 
to allude to the intemled marriage betwx'eu John of Oauut and Jdanelu* of Lancaster, 
which took jikce in 1359. 

Warton, in his “ History of English Poetry," intiimiles his beln*r that tin* “House ot 
Fame " was originally a Provencal compeisition. Put j\Ir, Tyrwliitt dijflers freJin him in e'lpiniou, 
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and states that lie ‘“lias not obseived, in any of CiiaiRC’Cs a single or 

word wliicli has the least a])peni‘an(*e of luiMiig l»ccn fetched ]>y huu from the South of 
the Loire'’ With respect to the matter and maimer of las coiupositiiJin^, Mr Lyr^\]dtt 
adds, that he shall be slow to believe that in either lie e\(T copii-d the ])f)(‘tK of Croveiico,''' 
or that he had more than a very shmdor aciiuamtaiice with tlmni. d’he poem is an 
allegorical vision; a favourite theme with all the poets of C'liaaeeCs time, Ijoth nu^^^e 
and foreign. 

The Flower and the Leaf ” was printed for the tlist time in Speglit's edition of 
Mr. Tyrwhitt suggests a doubt of its correct ascription to CiumciT*, but it seoms to ailord 
internal evidence of powers at all events congenial \\itli tIiost‘ of Cbauci-r, in its de^eription 
of rural scenery and its general trutli and feeling. Drydeu has modernis'd it, witlmul a 
suspicion of its authenticity. 

ChancoFs prose works arc his Translation of Ihudlnus," tin; on the Astrolaho," 

and the Testament of Love " Tlie Cautmdairy Tales" ^\en' his latt'st work. 'Vhv general 
plan of them is, that a com])any of Tilgiiins, going to Cantm'lmry, assemhh' at an inn 
in Southwark, and agree that eadi shall tell at h'ast om‘ tak‘ in going and anotla-r on 


returning; and that lie who shall ttdl tin* best tales shall he treated by tin* laM \\ith ji 

supper at the inn, before tliey sejniiate. Thv ehavaeters (d‘ the Filgrims, as oxhilnttMl ni 
their respective Prologues, arc drawn from the Mirious deparlments of middle life. d'he 
occurrences on the joiiriuy, and the ad\(*ntinus of the <*mnjtany at Cuntei'lmry, wt'iv 

intended to be interwoven as Kpiso(les, or eomnsded by means of the Frolognes: hut 
the work, like its prototype tlio ‘M)eeameron," was iindeitakeii \\in*u tin* uutlmr was past 
the meridian of life, and was left iinperfeet. (’lianeer has, in many respects, impro\ed on 

his model, especially in variety of ^character and its niei* dis<*rimination ; hut the introduetorv 

machinery is not contrived wdth (‘(pial felicity. IhKa'Uccio'H tiariutovs indulge in the t>ase» 
and limny of a palace; a journey on horseback is not the most conwuieut o]»portmiity 
of telling long stories to a numerous comjiauy. 


The \vorks of Chaucer, notwithstandiug the encomiums of four suceeSHiv(‘ ('entun(»s, emunat iug 
from poets and critics of the highest renown and first authority, are little read, exivpting 
by anticpiaries and philologers, unless m the polished versions of Ifryden ami Popi», This 
is principally to he attributed neitlier to any change of opinion respecting the merit of the 
poet nor to the ohsuletoness of the laiigiiage ; but to tlio progressive change of 
Md feelings in society, to the accumulation ot knovvhulge, and the improvement of morals. 
His command over the language of liis day, IiLs poetical power, and liis exhll.itieu of 
existing characters and amusing iueidonts, constitute his attractions ; but hi.s prolixitv 
IS lU-suited to our impatient rapidity of thought and action. Unlike the nassioAe and 
natural creations of Shakspere, which wnll never grow obsolete, the sentiments of Chaueep 

l>o is the painter and 

panegyi St of exploded knight-errantry. Hence the preference of the “Canterbury Tales" 
above ah his other works; because the manners of the time are dramatized, in other ranks 
ot life than that of chivalry; liis good sense, and capacity for keen observation, are , ailed 
tortli, to the exclusion of conventional affectations. With respect to lus iirose if is 
curious as that “strange English" and “ornate stylo,” adopted Iiy him as a ’scholar 
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Among the genealogists who wasted their ingenuity to fahrieate an ini] losing piHhgrt^e for 
Lorenzo de Medici, some pretended to derive his origan from tlie paladins of Cdiaileuiagnie, and 
others to trace it to the eleventh century But it is well ascertained that his ancestors only 
emerged from the inferior orders of the people of Florence in tin', course of the fourt(‘Onth 
century, when, hy engaging in great commercial siieculations, and by signalizing t]i('ms(‘lv(*s as 
partisans of the populace of that republic, they speedily acquired cousiileralile wealth and 
political importance. 

Giovanni di Bicci, his gi'eat-grandfrxthcr, may be regarded as the first illustrious 
personage of the family, and as the author of that crafty system of policy, mainly foumk'd 
on affability and liberality, liy which his posterity sprung rapidly to overwhelming gri^atness. 
By an assiduous application to trade he made vast additions to Ins ])aternal niluidtunce ; 
by flattering the passions of the lowest classes ho obtained the higln^st diguili(‘s in thf‘ statin 
He died in 1428, deeply regretted by his party, and leaving two smis, Cosmo and i.onmzo, 
from the latter of whom descended the Grand J)uk(‘s of dhiscaiiy. 

Cosmo was nearly forty wlien he succ<‘ed(‘d to the liclu's and ]K)]mlarity of liis fatluT ; 
and he had not only conducted for several y(*urs a commen'ial estahlishuient, whii'h held 
counting-houses in all the princqial cities of Fairoju; and in the. Levant, but, liad also 
participated m the weightier concerns of govin’iinient. d'he form of the Klonnitiiie constitution 
was then democratical ; the nobility had ht‘en long exiduded from the athuinistiMlioii of the 
republic, and the citizens, though dfrided into tw(‘uty-on(‘ gaiilds, or corporations of mts uiid 
trades, from seven of which alone the inagistraiy were choscni, had, how(‘V(‘r, an oipial share 
in the nomination of tlie magistrates, who w(‘re changt‘d (iv<*ry two mouths. llie lower 
corporations, owing principally to the mananivres of Salvestro do Alc'dici, had risen in J;f78 
against the higher, demanding a still more complete equality, and had taken the diruetion of 
the commonwealth into tlieir own bauds ; but after having raised a cardi'r of wool to the 
supreme power, and involved themsidves in the evils of anarchy, convinced at last of 
their own incapacity, they had again submitted to the wiser guidance of that kind of burgher- 
aristocracy which they had subverted; and that party, headed by tlic Albizzi and some 
other families of distinction, bad, ever since 1382, govenied the state witli mK‘xamp]<‘d 
happiness and glory. The republic had been aggrandized by tlie important acquisition of 
Leghorn, Pisa, Arezzo, and other Tuscan cities ; its agriculture was in the most jn*osp(‘rous 
condition; its commerce liad received a prodigious development; its d(‘c.idi‘d superiority 
in the cultivation of literature, the sciences, and the arts, liad phuied it foremost in the 
career of European civilization ; and its generous but wise external polii-y had constituted it 
as the guardian of the liberties of Italy. 

do this beneficent admmistralion tlie aspiiing Cosmo bad long offered a troublesome 
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o})position ; and lie now succeeded in ensnaring it into a nuuous war with Lucca, by \\lii('li 
he obtained the double object of destroying its iiopulanty, and of employing considerable 
sums of money with unii'^ual profit But the reverses of tlie re 2 )u])lio were attributed to 
a treasonable correspondence between him and the enemy, and in 1 Rb‘3 lie was seized 
and condemned to ten years’ banishment, having averted capital punisliment by a limely 
bribe. The absence of a citizen who spent mure than a great Iviiig in acts of jmdy, 
benevolence, and liberality, wms, however, severely felt in the small city of bdorimce, 
and the intelligence of the honours he received everywliere in his exile raistal him still 
more m public estimation. The number of his fiiemls increasc'd, iiuha'd, so rajudly, 
that at the September elections in the following year they com]>lete!y d<‘lea,t(‘d the ruling 
jiarty, and chose a set of magistrates by whom he was imimMliattdy recallcMl. d’his evc'iit, 
erroneously considered as a victoiy of the people over an aristocracy, was, jiroperly s[)(‘aking, 
a tnumph of the populace over the more educated classes of the community, and it ])rov(‘d 
fatal to the republic Placed ])y fame, wi^iilth, and t<ilent, a,i an immeasurable (d(‘\ation 
above the obscure materials of his hiclion, from the moment of Ins return to that of bis 


death, August, 14G4, Cosmo exercised such <ni mllucnce in tlie stati*, that, tliough h(‘, seldom 
filled any ostensible office, he governed it with ahsolutc autliority by nu'ans of })ei sons wholly 
subservient to his ^\ill. But, under the pretence of niaint, tilling p(‘acc and tiMinjiiillity, he 
superseded its free institutions by a junto imcsted witli dictatorial powt‘r ; lu' caused an 
alarming number of the most respectable citizims to lie banislK'd, luimal liy coiilist alion, 
or even jDut to death, on the slightest suspicion that by thiar wealtli or coiiiu*ctioiis they 
might oppose his schemes of amlution ; and he lahounal with imbdatigable /t‘al to (‘iislave 
his o^^m confiding countrymen, not only by spreading secret corruption at Iiouk*, Iml also by 
changing the foreign policy of his predecessors, and helping lus gTe<Lt friend, Ecancesco Slbr/a, 
and other usurpeis, to crush the libi'rties of neighbouring states 

Cosmo is nevertheless entitled to the grateful recolli*ctions of ])Osterity for tlu*, (dlicamt 
patronage he afforded learning and the arts, though he esidimtly carried it to excess as a 
means of promotmg his political designs. He was profusi^ of la\oius and ptmCions to all 


who cultivated litciature or philosophy with success; he lamglit at omvimm ju’icixs wliatevm' 
manuscripts or masterpieces of art his agents could collci't m Europi^ or Asia ; li(‘ ornaimmliMl 
Florence and its environs with splendid palaces, diuvcli(‘s, convmits, and publi(‘ libraries. 
He died m the seventy-fifth year of liis age, just after a de<Te(‘ of tlu‘ simatt^ had honoured 
him mth the title of Father of his country, whicli was subs(‘quenlly insm'ilx'd on his tomb, 

Lorenzo de Medici, the subject of the present memoir, was born at Kloienia' on t}u‘ 1st of 
January, 1448. His fiither was Piero, the sou and successor of (\.smo: Ins motlier, LiuTdia 
Toniabuoiu, a lady of some repute, both as a patroness of hairmng and as a poetess. lie had 
scarcely left the nursery when he acquired the first rudiments of knowledge under the can‘ and 
tuition of Gentile d Gihino, afterwards Bishoj) itf Arezzo. (Tistoforo Lamlino was ni‘xt. migagcil 
to dmect his education ; and Argyropylus taught him tlie Gn^ek language and the Aristotiffiau 
pMosophy wlMst Marsilio Iticino mstilffi into his youthful mind the pnjcepts and doctrines of 
. i^tiddity of his proficiency was equal to the c<de])rity of his masters, and to tlie. 

indications of talent that he had given in childhood Pim^o, who was prevented by a jirecarious 
State ot health from attending regularly to busiin^ss, rejoiced at the prospect of soon having in 
Ins own son a strenuous and trusty coadjutor; and on the death of Cosmo, the donu^stic 
education of Loienzo being completed, he sent him to visit tlie principal courts of Italy, in or<ler 
to mitiate lum mto political life, and to afford him an opportunity of forming such iiersoiial 
connections as might advance the interests uf the family Piero ])retmided to succeed to Cosmo's 
authority, as if it had been a part of his patrimony; hut the Florentine statesmen, who thought 
emselves superior to him m age, capacities, and public services, disdained to pay him the same 
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deference they had slio’WTi the more eminent abilities of his father Besides, Cosmo had taken 
especial care to conciliate the esteem and affection of his conntrymen. He had never refused 
gifts, loans, or credit to any of the citizens, and ne\er raised his manners or his domestic 
estahhshment above the simplicity of common life. But Ih(*ro seemed to have no regard for the 
feelings of others : he ruined several merchants by attempting to withdraw coiisideiablo ca])ital 
from commerce ; he allowed his subordinate agents to make a most i)rotligate and coinipt 
monopoly of government ; and he shocked the republican notions ol his coiiiitiymen by seeking 
to marry Lorenzo into a pruicely family These causes of discontt'ut arrayed against him a 
formidable party, under the direction c>f Agnolo Acciajuoli, Niccolo Sodi'niu, and Jmea I’ltti, 
the foimder of the magnificent palace, now the residence of the (Irand I)ukc of Tuscany. A 
parliament of the people rejected Piero’s piopositioii of re-a])poiiiting llie <hct,itorial junto, wla^sc 
power expmed in September, 1465. His cause was evidently lost, had his enemit‘s continued 
firmly united ; but the defection of the unprincipled Luca Ihtti oiia,l)led him to recover his 
authority, which he soon secured by banishing his o])ponents, and by iiuestiiig livi* of his 
dependants with the right of choosing the magistracy Loienzo is said this occasion to ha\(* 
been of great assistance to his father; and a letter of Eerdmand, King of Naples, is still (*xtant, 
in which that perfidious monarch congratulates him on the active part ho had taken in the 
triumph, and m the consequent curtailment of popular rights. 

The populace of Florence were now (nitertaiued with splendid festivals, and with two 
tournaments, in which Lorenzo and his brother IhuUano boro away the prizes. dlieso 
tournaments form an epoch in the history of literature; the victory of konmzo having been 
commemorated by the verses of Luca Piilci, and that of (liuliano, by a junmi of kolitian, 
which restoied Italian poetry to its former splendour. About tliis peilod, Lorenzo bi‘eume 

enamoured, or rather fancied himself enamoured, of a lady whom he desinalxul as prodigiously 
endowed with all the charms of her sex, and he strove to immortalize liis ]ovi‘ in song. Ihif, 
whether real or supposed, his passion did not pnweiit him from marrying Chiru'e Orsini, of the 
famous Eoman family of that name The iiuptLds were eehluMhal on tin* dth of dum*, ld6U, 
on a scale of royal magiiilicence. 

The death of Piero, wlindi happciK'd aJiout the end of the same y(‘ar, was not followinl by 
any interruption of public tranquillity, d’ho re[)ublieana wer(‘ now inihvY old or in exih* ; the 
rising generation grew up with princi}>l(‘S of oL(‘dienee to the j\I(‘diei ; and Lorenzo W'as easily 
acknowledged as the chief of the stab*. An attemjit at revolution was matle a fevv months 
afterwards at Prato, by Bernardo Nardi and some other ffhirentiue exiles ; but th(‘ <‘oni}ilete 
inertness of the inhabitants lamdered it unsnccessful. Nardi and six of Ins aceonqdiivs wm’o 
executed at Ilorcnce ; the remainder at JTato. Surroumhal by a host of jioets, plaIoso]dH'r.s, 
and artists, Lorenzo, however, left the rejaihlic under the Tiiisgovernment of its fonnm* rulers, 
whilst he gave himself up to the avocations of youth, aiul indulged an (‘xtraord inary taste for 
pompous shows and effeminate indulgence, which had a nu;st pernicious inllueuco on the morals 
of his fellow-citizens. The ostentatious visit which his infamous friend (laleuzzo Sforza ])aid 
him in 1471, with a court sadly celebrated for its corruption and profligacy, is lamented by 
historians as one of the greatest disasters that befell the republic. 

Lorenzo went soon afterwards on a deputation to Pome, for the jmrposc of ccmgratulaling 
Sixtus IV. on bis elevation to the papal chahx He met with the khuh'st ri’Cfqition ; was 
made treasurer of the Holy Sec, and honoured with other favours ; hut he could not obtain 
a cardinal’s hat for his brother Giuliano. Accustomed to have his wishes readily gratified, 
he could not brook the refusal, and he sought Ins revenge in constantly thwarting the lk>pe 
in his politics, whether they tended to the advancement of his nephews, or to the liberty and 
independence of Italy. A disagreement, which arose in 147 between the city of Yolterra 
and the republic of Ilorcnce, afforded another instance of the peremptoriness of his character. 
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He, at first, made some endeavours to convince the inhabitants of Yolterra of them imprudence ; 
but finding that the exasperated citizens rejected his a<lvicc, he prevailed on the blorentiiie 
government to repress them by force, though his uncle Tomaso Soderuii and other statesmen 
of more experience strongly recommended conciliatory measures. An army was accordingly 
sent, under the command of the Comit of Urbino, which, after o])tainiiig admission 
mto the unfoiliunate city by capitulation, despoiled and plmidcred its inhabitants for a 
whole day. 

Though, on his first succeeding to liis father, Lorenzo did not attempt to exercise the 
sovereign authority in person, he assumed it by degi’ccs, in proportion as he advanc<Hl in 
manliood ; and he even became so jealous of all tliose from whom any rivalry might be fc'ared, 
that he depressed them to the utmost of liis power. His brother, less ambitious and less 
arrogant than himself, tried to stop him in liis tyranical career ; but Giuliano was five yi^ais 
yomiger : his representations had no effect ; and these vexatious proceedings gave origin to the 
conspmacy of the Pazzi. The parties engaged in this famous attempt wtu'e scworal membi'rs 
of the distuigmished family of the Pazzi, whom Lorenzo had injured in their interests as 
well as m them feelings ; Girolamo Pdario, a neidiew of the Pope, whose hatred he had excited 
by continual opposition to his designs ; Eiancesco Salviati, Archbislio]i of l^isa, whom ho 
had prevented from taking possession of his see; and several other individuals of infmior 
who were either moved by private or public wrongs. After vam endeavours to seiz(* the two 
brothers together, the conspirators resolved to execute their entt'rpriso in th(i cathedral of 
Florence, on the 2Gth of April, 1478, in the course of a rdigious ('(Tcmony at winch tln'y 
were both to be present. At the moment that the priest i’ais(‘(l the Host, ami all the 
congregation bowed down them heads, Giuliano fell under the d<iggtu’ of Ihunardo liamlini, 
whilst Lorenzo was so fortunate as to escaj)c, and shut himself up in the sacristy until his 
friends came to his assistance. A simultaneous attack on the pahice of go\ernuu‘nt failt'd 
of success, and the Ai’chbishop Salviati, who had dirt‘cted it, was Imng out of the palace 
windows m his prelatical robes. All those who were implicated in tlu‘ conspiracy, or connected 
in any way with the conspirators, were immediately i>ut to <li‘ath. Lorenzo all 

his infiuence to obtain those who had taken refuge abroad ; and his wrfith was not appt‘ase<l 
until the blood of two hundred citizens wras shed. Tim lN)p(‘ ]>roiU)imccd a Ht‘ntt‘n(‘(‘ of 
excommmiicatiuii against him and the chief magistrates for having liang(‘d an archhisho]) ; 
and sent a crusade of almost all Italy against the rt'public, rcipiiring that its h'udm-s should be 
given up to siifler for tlieir scandalous nusdt'mcanoiir. 'I'lie superior forces of llm enemy 
ravaged the Florentine territory with impunity : the p(‘()})lti b(‘gaii to murmur against a war 
in which they were involved fur the sake of an individual ; and Ja»renzu could not but see that 
his situation became every day more critical and alarming. Pmt having been confidently 
apprised that Ferdinand was disposed to a n‘coiK‘iliatiou with him, he took tlie resolution of 
going to Naples, as ambassador of the re])uhlic, m the ho })0 of detaching the King from the 
league, and of inducing him to negotiate a peace with the Pope. Through his eloquence and 
his gold, he was successful iu his mission ; and after throe months' absence, at the beginning of 
March, 1480, he returned to Flor(‘nco, wdiere he was received with the greatest applause and 
exultation by the populace, to wdioin tlic dangers incurred by him in his embassy had been 
artfully exaggerated. 

This ebullition of popular favour encouraged Lorenzo to complete the consolidation of bis 
power by fresh encroachments on the rights of his coiuitrymen. In 1481, another plot was 
formed against liim ; hut his watchful agents discovered it, and Battista Frescobaldi, with two 
of his accomplices, were hanged. Tranquil and secure at home, as well as peaceful and 
respected abroad, he now diverted his mind from public business to literary leisure, and spent 
his time in the society of men of talent, in philosopfiiical studies, and in poetical composition. 
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But Ins rational enjoyments had a short duration. Early in 1492 he was attaclvod hy a 
fever, which, comhmed with his hereditary complaints, warned liim of his approa('hiii<^ end 
Havmg sent to request the attendance of the famous Savonarola, to whom he was desirous ol‘ 
malong his confession, the austere Domimcan readily complied with his wish ; hut declar('d 
he could not absolve him unless he restored to his fellow- citizens the rights of which lie 
had despoiled them. To such a reparation Lorenzo would not consent; and ho died \\itlK)ut 
obtaining the absolution he had invoked Piero, the eldest of his throe sons, was doi)rn'ed of 
the sovereignty in consequence of the re-action tliat tlie eloquent sermons of Savonarola produced 
in the morals of Florence. Giovanni, whom Imiocent VIII , ])y a luostitiition of occh^siastieal 
honom's unprecedented m the annals of tlie church, hud raised to the (Jardmalsliip at tlio 
early age of thirteen, became Pope under the name of L('o X., and gave* ris(‘ to tlu* 
Eeformation by his extreme profligacy and extravagance ; and Giuliano, who afterwards 
allied hmiself by marriage to the roy<il House of France, was ehwated to the dignity ol 
Duke of Nemours. 

Lorenzo de Medici has been extolled with immodcTatc apidausi' us pot‘t, a ])atroii of 
learning, and a statesman. IIis voluminous poetical compositions, (embracing subjeids of love, 
rural life, iLilosopliy, religious enthusiasm, and coarse licentiousness, exhibit an iinconmioii 
versatility of genius, a rich imagination, and a remarkable purity of languag(‘ ; ]>ut in spiti^ 
of the exaggerated eulogies laHshcd on them ]>y his own flatterers and hy tliosi* of Ins 
dependants, they never obtained any poimlarity, and are now nearly buried in oblivion. His 
•efiorts for the diffusion of knowledge and taste shine more conspicuous . in this laudable eourse 
he followed the traces of Cosmo and of his father. It is, liOAvever, im})ossible to eom*eivi‘ any 
strong reverence or respect for his memory without forgetting his political comluct, which is 
far from deserving any praise. 
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Gonzales Ximenes le Cisneeos, Primate ami Pegent of Spain, was Lorn at Turdolaguna, 
m Castile, lu 1437. He was descended of an ancient lairnly, long settled at Cisneros, in tlie 
Idngdoni of Leon, and was baptized Gonzales after an ancestor wlio was one of the most 
renowmed knights of his day . the name of Francis, by which ho is commonly known, 1 k' 
assumed m after-life, m honour of the saint wdiose monastic rule he embraced. Put though h(‘ 
was of honourable descent, neither rank nor wealth were stepjnng-stones to his prderment. His 
father supported a large family upon the income of his humble olHce of colleHor td' temths, 
payable to the long by the clergy: but bis own studious disposition, and tlu' facilities then' 
afforded hy the universities to poor scholars, rais(‘d him out of The ohsciinty iu v Inch his lot 
appeared to be cast. At the schools of Alcala, and at the ITiuversity of rfalanuiiu'u, he studied 
philosophy, theology, canon and civil law ; and his proficimicy soon enabled him to suppf)rt 
himself, hy teaching others. Having completed his education he undertook a journey to Pome, 
hoping there to find a readier field for the exercise of his talents than jit horni*. J^)or 
and friendless, ho mamtainecl himself hy iffeading in the Spanish causes which came l)eibr(‘ tht‘ 
Court of the Consistory ; and he was already rising into eminences when, h(‘anng of las fatln^r s 
death, and the distress of his family, he abandoned his fluttering prospects and returned to 
Spain. 

It appears that he had taken holy orders during his abode at Pome, for before his doi)arture 
Sixtus IV. bestowed ’ on him a reversionary grant of the first benefice wliich should fall vacant. 
This proved to be Uceda ; and he immediately produced his letters and took possession. Th(‘ 
Archbishop of Toledo, who had already promised the living, was liighly offended at this exerci8(!! 
of what m truth was a most objectionable prerogative of the Holy See. Ho not only dispossi'ssed, 
but imprisoned for six years, Ximenes, who remained firm in the assertion of Ms rights. At tlie 
end of that time the prelate yielded. Ximenes soon exchanged Uceda for a chaplaincy in tlu‘ 
cathedral of Siguenza, Here he applied himself to the pursuit of theology, and hud the 
foundation of that Hebrew and Chaldaic learning which bore such noble fruit in after-life. He 
gained the warm friendship of Ms bishop, the Cardinal Mendoza, who, in 1483, appointed Inm 
gi’and Vicar of the diocese. In that office he distinguished himself by integrity and talents for 
business, as he had before by piety and learning. And the fairest prospect of advancement was 
open to him, when all at once he resolved to <iidt the world, and to devote himself wholly to 
religious meditation. 

He embraced the strictest rule of the Franciscan order, with a zeal to which the general 
example of his brethren gave no countenance. He rethed to the secluded monasteries of 
Castagnar and Salceda, and in the forests wMch surrounded them, devoted himself wholly to 
prayer, the study of the Scriptures, and the mortification of the flesh. He thus gained the 
reputation of uncommon sanctity, and there seems to be no reason to think that his asceticism 
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was delilotl l)y any trace of liy[)(K*nsy lint his iiicnd tlie Cai'dinul saw that he was htted for 
still better things, and regretting his de[)ai*tur(* from active hfi\ t‘\pr(‘ssed a beliej' that ho would 
ultimately bo raised to nmch higher dignity, to the great ad\antage of tlu* Clnirdi And, m 
truth, the C'-ardinal, who had lii'i'U i-aised tioin thi‘ see. of Sigiuaiza, to the prinmry of Spain, the 
Ardi])isho}>ric of Toledo, did much to fidlil his own ])i (‘diction lie introdiK'cd Xnnenes to tlio 
Queen Isabella, wlio w<is then in want of a confessor, and slu' i‘(Mdily listened to his 
recommendation, and a,ppoijit(‘d Xinuaies to tin* vacMiit ollici*. II(‘ would fain have di*clm<‘d it, 
urging that he had heoii ealhnl to tin* cloistiT from acti\(; lih* to alteinl to his own salvation ; 
that what was demanded would withdraw him from his proju'r vocation ; and that a so\er<agii 
above all persons needed a religious guhh*, not only of good intentions, but of (.*\]K‘rieuce and 
wisdom. The Queen smil(*d as slu* assiin'd him, tliat if In* had fornu‘rly laa'u din*<‘t(*d to 
solitude, lie was now sumnioin'd to court, and that if he would taki* chargi* of h(*r ctmsch'in'o, 
she would he answerahl(* for ha\ing chosmi him t(J do so. Ainl In* <‘oiis(‘iit(‘d, on ('omlilnm that 
lie slioiild be ri'ipiired to <itt(‘iid lK*r only wben calh'd by tin* duties of his oIVna*. This wms in 
lt9::2. The aust(‘rity of his hh* ainl tin* wildness of his aspi*cj caus(*d him, wlnai In* a]>peared, 
to Ik* compared hy tin* gay IVeqinmters of the (‘oiirt to an (dd hlgypti.m lii‘rmit, <*ome out from 
the desert 

]\rov(‘d l)y tin* hop(* of advaiit'ing tin* t(‘mporal iiit{*rests of tlndr ord(‘r, his monastic hn'thnai 
ii(.)W ap])oiiite(l him their ])rovinci,il, 'Fhey w ulely mistook his eharaetmv lit* ai'eejjti'd tint 
prolleied dignity, moved cliietly by tin* bojn* tli.it it would fiiniisli him w'ith an excuse for more 
fr(‘<iu(*nt absence from court; au<l he em]doy(*d his [Kwver in strlvlngto refonn tlie corni])tions 
which abuinhmt wa‘alth had introduced among tlu‘m. IHs mvn Hh* was in strict adherenci* to tin* 
sell-denial whieli ho roconnuendi'd to others. In his xisitations hi* travt*lh*d on foot Irom coiivi*nt 
to convent, accompanied hy one hrotlm*, Francis lbiy>^, wdiom in* lunl sele(‘t<*d for his constmit 
companion, as uniting the qualifications <»f a- liM*ly tenqu'r and sound healtli, with learning, 
modesty, and trustw'urthhn'ss. For tlieir susti'iianci* tln*y df'pianled ujxm alms, and m tin* trade 
of begging Xiuumes was very iinsuce(‘ssfiil. tis(*(l to n*monstral(‘ on tin* misapplication of 

his talents. Your Keveri'iice wall l(*t us die of Imuger ; you weri* not m(‘ant for this profession. 
God gives each of us lus tal(*nts: do you jiray for nn*, ami I wdl l)i*g for you. Your ]h*V(‘renco 
may he made to give, but cei’taiiily imt to ask." Visiting tlibraltar m mu* of these tours, ho was 
strongly ])oss<‘SS(*d hy tin* desin* of going to jireacli tin* g<NpcI in Afiica. On tins siihj(‘et ho 
consulted a, hmiale devotei*, \v)io li.td tin* n‘]»utation of enj<»ying I>iviin* revelations in visions, and 
was dissuaded h^" lu‘r from ])ros<*«*uting the scheme. 

The iinmato J\lendoza ditul at the end of 1491. In their last inteiTiew, he urgi‘d his 
so\en‘ig!i not to entrust the vast rev<*uues of his see to any one connected with the highest 
nobility, (‘ste(*ming its power to Im even dangerous to the crown, whi'ii kmt by family 
ti(‘H to gri'ut f('udal iniluetice. Isabella listeuml to his advicig and after mucli liesitation 
])itdi(‘d on Ximenes to he Ins successor. Aw^aro of his feelings, she kept ln*r iiit.eutious 
secret until letters cunfirnuitory of the Hpjioiatment arrivod from the Pope. 'ITeso w^itlnmt 
preface she jmt into liis Ii.uuls. Heading tlio addre^ss, To our Venerable brother Ximmics, 
Aichbishop I'lect of ToIedoA — Madam/’ he said, “ these letters are not for me and lie rose 
abruptly and ([uittecl the royal ])resence. Six months elapsed befori; he was induced to 
accept the. prolfercd dignity, in virtue of a direct injunction from the Pojie. lie was eunsecrated 
October II, 1495. 

Hank and wealth made no difference in the manners of the ascetic monk. lie contiiuu*(l 
to live upon the coarsest fare, to wear the humble dress of his order, to slee]) on the ground, or 
on a bed as hard, and to travel on an ass, or on foot. And Ikipe Alexander VI. thought it 
necessary to send a letter to liirn, with the wy unusual exhortation to cultivate the i)om])S 
and vanities of the world a little more, for the sake, of the church of which he Wtis so 
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exalted a memLer. Ximenes obeyed, and probably became convinced of the propriety of the 
counsel, as he became more engaged in civil goveniment He assumed even a more 
gorgeous state than his predecessors, but he still practised his usual self-denial in private ; 
he slept and fared as hardly as before, and wore a haircloth under his ei)iscopal robes. He 
was exemplary in the discharge of his public duties ; liberal even to an extreme in rehe^nllg 
the daily necessities of the poor, and in contributing to charitable, iisehd, and religioius 
undertaldngs ; diligent in promoting the welfare of the people to the full extent of liis almost 
regal power, hy re])ressing extortion and peculation, whether in courts of law, or the colhu'tion 
of the revenue, by providing for the due administration of justice, ecclesnistical and 
civil, and by exercising a strict superintendence over the conduct of the iJarocliial clergy. 1\> 
the cry of the wretched his ears were always open ; he hated oppression ; and if an injured 
vassal complained against the Inghest noble in the land, he was ready to grant justice, if the 
matter lay witliin his jurisdiction, or, if' not, to cany the complaint before the Quecai. And 
his zeal and energy carried to a happy conclusion the arduous uiidertakmg of refonning the 
Franciscan brotherhood, upon which he succeeded in enforcing a new system of regulations in 
1499, after a most obstinate resistance. 

We may here mention with iiumixed praise one of the Archhisbop's cbaritablo undertakings. 
It was an institution for the education of the daughters of indigent nobli's, on such 
principles, according to the words of our authority, as should tniin them to the tifdischargi; 
of their duties towards them families and towards society. A fund, afterwards incr(‘ast‘il by 
the Spanish monarehs, was set apart to ])rovide tluaii with niarnago portions. We may hero 
trace the onginal of the celebrated establishment of St. Cyr. 

His principal work was the establishment of a University at Ali'ida, where be? bimsdf 
received Ms early education. The foundation-stone w<is hud by buuself in I19B; tliii 
buildings were completed, and the first course of lectures given in 3 5(18. f'or a model 
he took the University of Pans ; he endowed it richly, and collected men ihstinguished for tlu'ir 
learning from all parts of Europe, to fill the professorial chairs. H(‘rc he uiuleitook tlie 
great work of publishing the fii*st Polyglot Bible, the “ Oompluteimian,'’ as it is called, IVoxu 
the Latin name of Alcala, where it was printed, which will exist for agirs as a iiobb) 
specimen of the Archbishop's piety, munificence, and zeal for huiniing The four fiist volumi^s 
contain the Old Testament, in the Hebrew — ^the Septuagint version, with a Latin translation — 
the Vulgate, as corrected by St, Jerome — and the Chaldee Piira})brase, with a ladin 
translation. The fifth and sixth volumes contain the Grt'ck I'cstament and the Vulgate. 
The printing of this great undertalang commenced in 1502, and was not completed till 1517, 
shortly before the death of Ximenes, who, when the lust volume was brought to him, is 
reported by his earliest biographer, after an ejaculation of })ious thank wgiviiig, to liavti 
addressed the bystanders m these words: — ‘‘Many high and dilticult luuhu’takings 1 liave 
carried on in the service of the State, yet, ray friends, there is nothing for which I more 
deserve congratulation than fur tins edition of the Scriptures, which lays open, in u tiim^ 
of much need, the fountain-head of our holy religion, whence may be drawn a far purer 
strain of theology than from the streams which have been turned off from it.” But owing to 
a hesitation at the Court of Borne, how far llui criticism' of the Stri[)tares should Im 
encouraged, the Bible was not given to the world till 1522. Only about GOO copi(*s wrn'o 
prmted The price fixed on it was six and a half ducats. The epistle dedicatory to Loo X. 
is by Ximenes himself, the preface, according to Dr, Dibilen, is by anotlier band. Tbe 
most learned Hebrew and Greek scholars who could he }irociirod were employed in Iho 
collation of manuscripts ; and it may be noted that for seven Helirew htSS. the sum of d^OOO 
golden crowns was paid. These with other treasures of ioariihig, whii‘h were d(‘j)osited witli 
the University of Alcala, about the middle of the last century were sold to a firework-maker 
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as liiinlicr. 'I'ln> ■vvlmlc iMtst <if tin- work, which was ilefrayod hy Ximcnes, is said to have 

OKClM'dtul riO,(HH) 

In 1 tin* Arrhhi*-ho|^ wa*< suiiimojuMl to (ininada Ly Frrdmand and Isabella, to 
dcliborato on tin* nnMiH to bo u^M Ibr tin* nunomoii of the Moors. Inflamed by zeal, he 
bad n^'otUM* to nn-ans whioh hlinw tin* \\is(](»m of the stn'peiit moie than the simplicity of 
the dove. He tiie piiest^ ;uid doctors of the law, and stro\e by kindness and 

attmitioiu nu\cd ^\ilh n‘lij4inus <!iscus*'ion. to dispose tlieni to adopt the Christian faith. The 
priests led oscr tho propb* in siudi tloeks, that, in one day, — tlie anniversary of which was 
observtMl as a b'Nhval, Hci^cmbor iS, 1 Cdi),— upwards of ;C0()0 persons were baptized by 
aspmsioii in Hranada. d'hat the Ar<‘hl»Fho}> sbould havi* b(‘]iev{‘d in the sincerity of these 
wholesale (‘ttn\eiMons is not cri'ilibb* ; he ]>roh,ibly Ihonoht that a hypocritical worship of the 
true <lotl was a <’\il than sniccn* idolatry. Hu* IiUjiiisition wais charged with the 

su]jerintendi‘ncc of the mhiH of thcM* iiojnmal Christians, and the ndapsi* from that faith winch 
tiny m'\cr emI»rai'od was puiii'^bod ac(‘ordinf( to the mercy of that irresponsible tribunal. Tlio 
dn‘ad and indlirjiation proiluced by tbeM* measures i(‘d to a revolt, winch W'as qu(ile(k 
how'ever, uiab’r the Ltanlarn’r of ihe Aichhi^hop 

d’he same Ar^hr of making Christians anyhow appt‘ars in tin* nu'asurt's aditpted on this 
occasion. The mhabitauN of tin* ipiarter in wiueh tin* tumult broke out wtTO declared 
guilty of hi<^ii tiea''>mu and otlmed their choits* of death or convm'sion. d’bey <'mhra(‘i'd 
till* latter; and the other < Ir.iuadatiH, to tin* mnn)»er of 150,000, followasl th(*ir example. 3>ut 
these seviu'ities drove t!ie most resolute spilits to that last insurrection, r{‘latcd with so much 
interest in Washmitton lr\iU|4H '‘ilmmidr of the t*on<|Uest of Hranada ; wiiieli tenniuated 
in the expatriation of the remimut w)m abided in their national (ixssl. Ihit however 
mmiiostoiic till* Arehbidiop's mode con\ersiou may have l>e(*u, his zeal and ability in 

instructin’^ ami ri’iulerin^^ truly <'!nistltu those who su!>mi{te<[ to tlu‘ outward forms of tho 
religion is Miii to have i»ecn admirahle, 

llis ciunluct towards the unhappy nati\es <tf tlie West Indies was h‘.ss I'xct'^dionalde. 
He diil his utmost not mdy lor their conveision, hut to ]irote<‘t them from the cruel 
exactimiH of the Spanish H‘ftlei*s. 

Tin* excellent Isahellu of Castile tiled Ktweinher iith 150 1. Aecordin^f to the tenor of his 
helovcd mistress's will, Xiitames steatlily nmintaimsl the claim of F**nliniUtd, her husliuud, to tho 
re^i'iuy of tlm kini 4 dom duriuj^ the minority of Charles V. AfttT the death of the Archduke 
Jliilip, Sept<’mht*r :25, he reiiewtul his exertions to dt’termiuo Oie Castilians in favour 

of Fertlinmurh claim t<i the rt%nmcy, in preference to the Kmjieror Aluximilian, Charles V.s 
paternal KU'iimlfidhtn* ; Hatisfual tinit, uoUvithstaudinf^ tlie ancient jealousy hetwasm 

(.‘astilc and Arraj^joii, th<* fi*rnu*r would be better govermsl hy u priuct* intimately acquainted 
with its cin-muhtiUiceH and inU-restH than by a htnuiger, Ferdiimml, who was then en^mged at 
Kaph's, owed his Huccess in this matter to Ximeut's ; atid showod bis gratitude by ]>rocuring 
for him tlie rank of Cardinal, Vi^ith the tith* of Curduml of Spain, together with the oliicc of 
Grand 

in his zt‘al for spreading thi* true faith, Ximenes had conceived a sclusmi for tho 
Ciniqiieht of th(* Htdy Laud, and imlei*d had netudy 8ucceed<‘d in idRsding a leiigiu* for that 
purpoHi* between bVrdinuml, Manuel of TortugHl, and iienry ATI. of Kngliuul, Ihit this hojic 
being ih>feia(‘d, he wtw still anxious to employ the powt*r of Spain against A'lalioimitanism, and 
ust*d Ins best endeavoui^s to p^'tsuadc I'Vrdinaml to invade tlie coast oi ibirbary. The king's 
parsimony was not to be overcome, until XnueneH offered a loan sullicieut to (‘quip the proposed 
armament, and defray its expenses for two months; and the capture ot the towm of 
Marsarquiver, in the auttunn u( 1505, was the immediate result. Here the Spanish aimis 
renuiined stationary till 1509, when the Cardinal obtaiued permissiun to attempt the siCigo of 
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Oran at lus own expense, on tlie sole condition, that if he sncooeded, cither the ])a1rnn('ny 
of the church expended in this secular undertaking was to }>e repaid, or tlie domain 
conquered was to he annexed to the see of Toledo. He assuined lumst'lt the biipreme 

direction of the expedition, entrusting the coniniaiid of the army to K<i\arre, an ahie, 

turbulent, and ambitious sohhor Everything was unfavouralde to the Cardinal d’lu' king 
was jealous of him; Navarre impatient of the subjection of the sword to tlu‘ t ro/.U‘r ; and 
other officers, corrupt or hostile, and encouraged hy the cxainjih^ of their sn])('nors, Min’ial 
the soldiers to mutiny. But the decision of Ximcnes comjielled ohediema*, and tli(‘ wisdom of 
his measures ensured success; so that the surrender of Oran was tlui almost iinmediati' 
result of Ins descent upon Africa, tie would ■willingly have nauaiiu'd there t(^ ])ursiu^ his 
successes But finding the disobedience of his lieutenant to he sia-rt'tly eueouragtsl hy 
Ferdinand, he deternuned to leturn -while he could do so with honour, h‘a\ing Na\arH‘ in 
the command of the troops. For himself or his sec he reserved no ])art of tlu' s)u)il. 

That which was not bestowed n})On the soldiers, or cousiuncd m tlu‘ servun*, hi' set apart, for 

the crown. Yet a fresh disagreement arose when the Cardinal, ai'cording to the comp.ict, 
demanded payment of the advances made hy the see, and ^^hvn Eerdiimud at last was 
compelled to acquiesce, it was in the most ungracious and uuhei'oming manner. 

Ferdinand died January 23, 1516. On his death-hod he jippoiut<Hl Ximeues Begent of 
Castile dunng the minority of Charles Y., with exj>ressions indu'ative of no ])('rsonal ri'gard, hut. 
bearing strong testimony to lus unbending jnstici', disinteri'sti'dness, and zi‘al for tlii* publni 
welfare Tlie Cardinars conduct in this exalted station wms consistent with tlie tmior of his past, 
life, he wms a just ruler, but his autliority w'as feared and ii'spected rather than loved. If Im 
had one jmssion unmortified, it was ambition: ho ruled with a single eyi* to his young soM‘i’<*ign''s 
interests ; but he evaded that sovereign’s attempts to circumseribo his ])o\vers, with as much 
success as he bore down the opposition of those turbulent nobles, who lioped, in the wmikness of 


a minority, to find a fit opportunity for prosecuting their own aggi’amlizement, and t'ommitiing 
with impimity acts of illegal violence. For when Charles V. sent some' of his (‘onlidentnil 
Flemish ministers to he associates in the commission of regency, the (Cardinal reccivi'd thi*ni with 
respect, and granted them the external distinctions of office ; for the rest they wore iiu're pu])|»ets 
in lus hands. Of lus internal policy, the chief scope was to elevate the regal power, ami to 
depress that of the nobles, even hy throwing a gimater weight into the hands of the unprivih'gial 
classes : the same policy as had been pursued by the wisest princes of the age, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Henry VII of England, and Louis XI, of France. The crown had been reduced to 
great po^erty hy lavish gi’ants, extorted, in distuihed tiiues, hy the necessity of (‘oncihating 
})oweiful noblemen, lather than granted hy free-will, or out of real gratitude for setwici's ; and it 
wms one of Ximenes first objects to remedy this evil, even hy means whicli showmd none of that 
legal d to nested interests, which hedungs to times in which the course of law is regular and 
supreme, and consequently the rights of property are rigidly ri'Sjiected. Such pensions as laid 
been gimnted in FercUnands reign he cut off at once, on the plea that the granter could only 
have bestowmd them for lus owm lifi'. Ihc crown lauds alienated during tlie same jieihal \\<*rc 
resumed : even the Cardinal s boldness chd not venture to carry the inquiry farther hack, fium 
the appi elicnsioii of driving the whole body of the nobility into revolt. 

iliGse changes, and other important measures, were not carried into effect witliout <nvat 
discontent and considerable open resistance. But the Cardinal was stiong, in the rc'souives of 
his own powerful mind, m the geiu'ral reverence of the peoj)]e lor tlie sanctity of lus character, 
m his exalted rank as head of the KSpamsh chimch, and m tlii' imnnoiso revenues of his siu', 
which gave linn a command of money not enjoyed hy the criiwn, and enabled him to ki'ei) in bi.s 
own pay a considerable body of troops. With these he maintained order, and rejiressed feuds, 
which the barons, trusting to the common weakness of a regency, Imsteiicd to decide by tlu' 
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sword ; and set at defiance the enmity of the nohihty, at a later period, when more decided 
encroachments on the privileges of the order had produced a general spirit of discontent. On 
one occasion a deputation of the chief grandees of Castile required to he informed under what 
title he presumed to exercise such high authority. The Cardinal showed the will of Ferdhiaiid, 
and its confirmation by Charles Y ; and finding them still unsatisfied, led them to a window, 
from which he pointed out a strong military force under arms. “ These,'’ he said, are the 
powers winch I have received from the long. With these I govern Castile ; and with these I 
will govern it, until the long, yoim master and mine, takes possession of his longdom ” 

One of his schemes for strengthening the crown was the erection of a species of 
militia, composed of bui’ghers of cities ; but that class was not sufficiently advanced m 
knowledge to appreciate the immense accession^ of importance which would accrue from this 
measiue, which they regarded solely as a burden. It was therefore unpopular among 
them, as well as unpalatable to the barons ; and was entirely dropped soon after the regent's 
death 

liis foreign policy was nearly confined to the conduct of two wars : the one to maintain 
Navarre, which had been iisurp(‘,d by Ferdinand, against the legitimate monarch John d'Albret ; 
the other, an expedition ag<unst the pirate Ilarharossa, lung of Alguu's, who inilicted a signal 
and entire discomfit urti on the invading army. 

In the administration of the kingdom Ximenes dis})layed the same inflexible love of justnaq 
and tli(‘ saiiui economy, integrity, and order, as m the m.inagemeut of liis own dioct'se of 
I'oh'do ; and lie hrought the fniama’S into so ilourishmg a state, that after discharging the crown 
debts, and ])la(ing the military c^stablishmont in a more than commonly (‘fiic'ient stat<‘, he was 
onahlcHl to rennit large sums of nioiu^y to the young king in Flanders. And he had something of 
a title to Chavhis’s more immediate and personal gratitude, for having used with suee(‘ss his own 
overpowmhig intluenco to obtain the recognition of that priin'.e as king of ('astik‘ during tlu‘ 
lifetimes of his insane motlun-, against the u^^age of the rcMhn, although he had remonstratcal 
with (‘arnc'stne^ss against jiressiiig th<5 iiidecovoiis and iniiilial chum. All tlu'sc^ sm’vi(‘es liowevc'r 
wcTe thrown into the sha,(l(‘ ]>y om^ thing Xiiu(‘n(‘S hatcal tlH‘ Fhmnsh ministers whom tliailes 
sent into Sjiain, and who disgraced tlndr high station, and corruptc(l tlie (‘ouutry by open 

and abamloinal vcmality. lh‘ newer ceascal to rcmionstrate against tln'se abuse's, and t(» 

importum* ('haric's to \isit liis Spanish domimoiiH ; and the Kh'inish favourites saw tluit their own 
ruin was ci'rtaiu if the regent v>uce gained an asccnnlanee oM'r the king's mind, d’ln'y rc'tardcal 
tlu'H'fore the (k'parture of tin' latter as mucli us possibles anel suect'ealeal in ]>r«‘juelit‘ing biiu 
against his most since’iv ajid juelicums iVic'iid and se*rvant. Convince'd at last of the necessity for 
liis pre‘s<'ii(*<', ('hurle's s<‘t eiut for Sjiain, und lamUnl in the pre^wine'c of Asturias, Sc'pteinber 13, 
1517. The (\irdinal hasteueei towarels the‘ c'oast to inec't him, but was stoppc'd at Bos Equillos 
by a scwerc illm'ss, which, as was vewy usual in past times, was imjniteel to 11 ei wre>te 

to the' king, entre'uting liim to tlismiss the' train of foreigners by whom he was attended, and 
(^arnc'stly sediedting a ]H‘rsonul intervii'w, wdiich, ftvin tho preasui’e of illness, ho was unable 
liimscdf to se'C'k. This iavonr was not granted, and he was yoxod and harasseal liy a scwic's 
of pc'tty slights. At thci peiint of dcnith ho remvod a letter of dismissal, oouehc'd in civil but 
eold ttmns, jummitting him to reduru to his diocese, anel repose from his labours. AVhether 

the Ciinlinal rt'tainitd his facuItu'S so as to be aware of this final mark of ingralitiulc is 

<hm])tful ; hut Ids emel was assureelly hastmiod by mortification at tbe ('vil return made 
for his faithful service. lie tiled a few hours after receiving the dismissal in qut'stion, 
Novembt'r 8, 1517. 

Tliough austerti in temptw, Ximenes was not cruel, and in civil matters had great 
reluctance to the sheehling of blood. Yet in elevon years, as Grand Inquisitor, he burnt 
at tlie stake 2,500 iKirsons, for the glory of God and the good of the sufferers’ souls. Such 
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miserable self-delusion in so great and good a man oiiglit to teaoli humility, as well us to 
inspire abhorrence. 

Our sketch has necessarily been personal rather than historical. <a liiller acu'ouut ol 
the public hfe of Ximenes will be found in Idobertsons ‘‘^Charles V , as w'(dl as lu tlu* 
biographies of Elechier, MarsoUier, and others. Barrett's “ Life oi \innau‘s 
to be a compressed translation from the Life, by Flechier Wii eoindudti with tin* short 

and comprehensive praise of Leibnitz, who sard, that If gi'eat men euuhl lx* Ixmght, 
Spam w^ould have cheaply purchased such a minister hy the sacrdict' oi oiu* of lier 
kingdoms ” 
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BRAMANTE. 


The name of Bramante derives a marked distinction from its intimate connedlon v'lth ilie 
history of the famous cluucli of St PelcT at Ihjme, and is farllier iiit(U‘(*s1inji in its 
association with the names of Michael Anf^tdo, of Baphaol, and of tlio jxaititr II, 

Bramante is .Ristly noted among the cinqueccnlo architiuds, as a power! ul co-operator in 
the great work of restoring, under certain modifications, tla^ style of ancient Boine. Tin' 
leader of this reformation is universally acknowh'dged to have heeii Bnim'lli'sclii ; wliile 
Palladio is honoured as having effected its final and perniaiu'iii, ('stahlislniKMit Bniiii'lh'seln 
had evinced his daring and his taste in projecting the vast dome of fdoriMice Catli(‘dj\d, the, 
character of wliich, however, exhibited only a slight advance, towards the regular architi-ctiivo 
of antiquity; and it remained for a successor to emulate at once the majestic cl(‘\ation of 
the Florentme cupola, and the more classic beauty of the Ponian Pautln’orn 

Brunelleschi died in 1411, a circumstance which we mention as giving additional 
interest to the fact, that, in 1414, Bramante was horn d’lu* family of the latt(‘r, Ins 
birthplace, and even Ins name, are matters of some obsiuirity; ])ut tlu'rc is reason f(» 
believe that his parentage was humble, and that he was horn in the territory of Idrhmo. 
Wliether at Urbino, the cajiital of the Dmdiy, or at Fastel Durante, at Fermigiiaiio, or 
at Monte Asdruhale, there are no im'ans of deciding, unless we admit as c\idoii(’e in fivour 
of the latter place an existing medal m the Museo Mai^zmdielliano, wln^reoii are insi-ribcal 
the words “Bramantes Asdruvaldmus Tie is -variously calliul Bramante Lazzari, Lazzaro 
Bramante, and is spoken of as ‘MIouato di Urhino, cognoininato Bramante.’’ 

He seems to have evinced, at an early age, a general hiding for poetry and art ; 
and is said to have first studied painting assisted by the woik's of Pra. Ikartolomeo Comulini. 
Bming a sojourn at Milan he obtained the friendship of the poet Gaspero Visconti, and 
in the capacity of a sonnetteer and improvisatore cxhihit,e(l an unusual facility of comjxiBition. 
Of his abilities as a painter in disteinjicr and fresco, examjiles are to ho seen in that city, 
and at other places in the, Milanese territory. On Ms subsequent removal to Borne, be 
executed some paintings (which no longer exist) in the church of S. (Bovanni Laterano. 

Architecture, however, soon claimed Bramante as more partimilarly her own, and la^ 
manifested a zealous ardoiu’ in the study of classic examines. It does not appear that he 
pubhshed any volumes on the subject, hut we are credibly informed tha,t lie industriously 
measured the ancient remains of Home, and of Adrian's villa at Tivoli 

The Cardinal Caraffa was among the first to form an estimate of his merits, and 
♦ commissioned liim to rebuild the cloisters of the Monastery della Pace at Home. Il(> also 
superintended the execution of the Trastevere Fountain for Pope Alexander VI., and creed (‘d 
great part of the palace della CanccUaria. The church of S. Lorenzo in Damaso, and thiT^ 
circular chapel in the cloister of S. Pietro in Montorio (whore St. I'cter is said to have 

a 
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Leon rriKMlu'd) mo nlso of ILinnmilc'X Mvo]iit<'otiir{‘ , nor sliould we omil to mc'iilion liim 
as tlio <l(‘M! 4 iu‘i ol‘ t1i(‘ pal.uH' in tli(^ I*m//h di wlnoli lor some tinu' Lolonnod 

to tlio Kiiolish orowin and was ])io'^oiitod 1)\ ILmot \III to iho ('.tnipou'^i IhMiii.niti' s 
d('sii>iis loi otli(‘r ]ial<M'(‘s and cliinolK's wok' nninorons Siwi-ul lunldiiuj"; iii Milan aio 
attiibutod to liini, aswcdl ns an ini})i‘iial iialaoo lor tlio Ituki-of 1 iLiiio (uo\<‘i liiiidualj, and 
the oluinli doir Inooionat.i at Lodi 

d’lu' os(:d)lisli(‘d lame of Lr.uuan1(‘ now locomnioinK'd Iniii to Popi* duliiis II., who 
lind loimed the kLm of nniliiiif thii old Valiean palac(‘ with tlie Lelvrdm’o hy means of 
a maoiiiliemit oomt, an ('n!;ra\nii( of wlnoli, as it was first eMaaited hy Liamaiiti*, is to 
])C‘ seen m tlu' ]>iihlio lihi.iry (‘Hooted hy tli(' t'orsmi ]»riii< os d’ho diM-ioii ol tin* o(Uirt hy 

tile \ atioan lihrary, suhsi'ipaailly ('ri'otod hy Si\tiis V , and olhoi adilitioiis and ^iKm'atiotis, 
luLMi uttm'ly d(‘^tioy‘d 1hi‘ eil’t'ot of Lraiminle's desiou, thoii'^h the priiioipal aiohileotiiral 
foaturi's still romam Amoiin tlioso, in a lofty (‘(‘iitral pih^ of hmldiii^, is a \ast somioiroiilar 
luvidod iiioho, the arohi\olt of whioli sprinj^s from tin* ooruioos of two lof!\ wnn*oil oom]t.irlm('iils, 
ajipoaimo, it must ho imnlossc'd, more likt^ tlu' sm-lion of an intt nor. tliaii <ni o\ternal eh'vatmn 
It IS as if tlu' op])osite wmIIs in tlie length of a, oathodial olioir won' taken away, (ho oraml 
altar recess heino alone snllerod to remain; and it may ho regarded as a, \i‘iy ourious 
iiistaiue of a passion for the splimiiid vault, wliioli thus prompted Hi am. into to turn it, ns it 
W't‘re, msnh* out ; and to take from the cellm of the templos ol Ih'noo and of Vonus, at Home, 
the idea of the ^ardmi alco\(‘. 

JJramante wns now liinh in ta\onr witli dnliiis II ; and, lias 1104 iii vented an iiii’miious 
maohme fur stamping iIk' loadiai seals 5itta<*li(‘d to tlu* papal hulN, was rewarded with 
the oiYh*(i del Pioifiljo'' lie alttnidod tlio i*opo to r»olo‘Mia, whoa tliat oii\ was united to 

the States rontitioal iii JoOl, tuid hervial his Holiness in Iho oapaint^ of military eit^inoor, 

Oiir ao<*oimt ot IliMiu-nito now rosohts il-^olt into tlio lii^torv of S| Holer’s Lluiroli, tlie 
anteoediMit proynss ol whioh niav he thus hrietly stated . 

Si. IVIer Iteiny huriml within the site of Nero's ('irons, Constantine en oje.! ( \.i> diM) a 
innenitiocmt olmroh o\or the apohlh^'s veiiiains. l)urin,t» tin- hpoo of ohwen <*enttuus, it loll 
into (h'l'ay, and in the pontitioati' of Nhdiolas V. (1 loti) a now hnildiny was ooiiiinenood from 
dtNons hy ADutIi On tfio death of Nioholas, the work^ wore ilisoonlinued till Paul IL 
o.iMS(‘d them ayaiii to procood . hut it must he understood that the stniotiiro then in ooms(' of 
erootioii was in a yriMl moasiin' miv’d up wuh Coiista-utuie’s oimrolu many nnuaimii/y [lavt.s 
of wliioli wmre to he iiK'orporaled m the new huildiiii^. 

lln‘ asooiit id rlulins [1. to tlm papal thu)ne w.is at that period, wlum tlie nwivod taste 

foi elassioal uivhiteoturo siuhh iily peryadeil Italy, and lol’t liim nsMinal ol' ‘yonenil snppoit in 

his holdly foimed ivsolution of demolislmiy tin* old huihliiijy with nil its sulisoipiout 
amendments, a, ml ot (TootiiiM an imtirely m-w striioluro, that should st.iml paraniount. m 
the modern world for vnstnoss ami sph-mlour. Jt lum heen said, that tin* idi*ji of the m‘\v 
tlimoli (>rioinatod m a siio’yo.siion hy San (hdlo, that tlie sopulehral monumeut wdiioh 

Julius, in lionour c)t liinisiL, liad eommissioned Mudiaol Angelo to (‘Ki'outt*, slmuld he phuinl in 
a eliuieli of c'orrcs])on(lino yTandeiir, purposidy hmit to riaanvi* it. P>e this as it imiy, the 
new St Peters was rosolvi'd • desijrns wort* sent in hy various areliiteots, a, ml several W'ere 
submitted by Braiminte, wdio jiroved. as miolit In' expended, the sueoessful eompiditor. Ills 
ideas were as colossal as the amhitimi of his jiatrou : — “ I will raisiy” said the architia-t, 
“the ranthcou on tlie Temple of WumC 

Bramante a plan was a Jjatiu cioss. The area of iuterseetiun was to he surrounded with 
massive jaers, having cohimus between as in tlie Panllieon ; and the noble dome of tlie latter 
cdihce, m the august novelty of its oxalt(‘d position, was to lie freidy imitated. A medal 
struck m honour of Bramante shows the fayade of his d(‘sign, IniMug two carnpamles^, or 
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Two centuries elapsed irom Cimabuc to Lionardo da Yind. The most distinguished artists in 
this interval were Giotto, who immediately followed Cnnalmc, and Masmado, who ininualiatidy 
preceded Lionardo ; hut, although we can trace a gradual improvaunent from the iiifauey of 
Tuscan art to the sui’jirismg works of Masaccio, in the Ghiesa del Carmiiui, at Florence, (works 
which afterwards Eaffaelle liimself did not disdain to inutatc*,) the a]>])earauco uf Lionardo may 
he justly considered the commencement of a nt‘w mra Vasari, who comiiosed his “ Liv(>s of 
the Painters/’ when the most excellent spc(‘im(‘ns of the art had hetm naamtly ])rodu{a‘d, 
emphatically calls the style of Giorgione, Titian, Correggiti, ami UaflUeile, ^Mhe modern 
manner/’ as opposed to that of Mantegna, Signorelli, ami others, and still more to that 
of Lippi, Giovanni da Ficsole, and the earlier masters. Of this modiTH manner,” 

Lionardo da Vinci was the inventor. His chiaro-scuro is to he tra(*ed in the magic 
and force of Correggio and Giorgione ; his delicate and accurate didinc'atum of character, 
and liis sweetness of expression, re-appear in Ilalfaclle ; while, in anatomical kuovvhjdgo 
and energetic design, he is the precursor of Michael Angelo: but wo should look in vain 
for the teacher from whom he derived these excellences. The original genius, of which 
this affords so striking a proof, was apparent in everything to which he applied his mind ; 
and not only every art, but almost every science that was studied in his time, semns to 
have engaged his attention. Ho was conversant in chemistry, geometry, anatomy, botany, 
mechanics, astronomy, and optics ; and there is scarcely a subject which ho touchml in 
which he did not, in more or less important points, anticipate the discoveries of later 

philosophers. "With these astonishing powers of mind, ho possessed great personal beauty 
and a captivating eloquence ; the first musician of his time, and an accomplished improvisatore, 
he excelled besides in all manly exercises, and was possessed of uncommon strength. 
This extraordinary man was born at Vinci, a small burgh, or castle, of Val cFArao di Sotto, 
in the year 1452. He was the son of one Piero, a notary of the Signoria of Florence. 
His father, who had at first intended to educate him for a mercantile life, having noticed 
his wonderful capacity and his particular fondness for drawing, placed him with Andrea 
Verocchio, originally a sculptor, but who, with the versatility of his age, was occasionally 
a designer and pamter. 

Vasari relates, that Verocchio being occupied on a picture of the Baptism of Christ, 
Lionardo was permitted to pamt an accessory figure of an angel in the same work. 

Verocchio, perceivmg that his own performance was manifestly surpassed by that of his young 

scholar, abandoned the art in despair, and never touched a pencil again. Although Lionardo 
tluis excelled Ms master while a boy, and soon enlarged the boundaries of the art, it is 
justly observed by Lanzi that he retained traces of the manner and even general tastes of 
VeroccMo all Ms life. Like his master, he studied geometry with ardour; he was fonder 
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of (lesij^a than painting: in liis {‘hoict* of form, wlmtluT of far^t' or limit, ho pr(‘h'm*(l the 
elegant to the full. From Veroeehio too ho derived Ids fondnoHs for drawing hordes and 
composing hattlos, and from him imbibed tlu^ wish to advance his ait by doing a few 

things well, rather than to multiply his w'orks. Yeroechio was an oxe<‘lIent sculptor ; 

in proof of which the S. Tommaso at Or San Michele, in hloronce, and the (‘qiu'striaix 
statue before Id. Giovauni t‘ Paolo, in Venice, may hi* adduced. Lionardo modelleil the 

three statues cast in bronze by 11 Uustiei, for S. Giovuimi at Florence, and the colossal 
cipiestrian statue of tlu^ first h'runceHco Hforza, (destroyial by the French before it was 
cast,) at Milan. To his knowledge of sculpture must he also greatly attributed that 
roundness and relief which lui iufus(*d into many of his pictures, and which had hitherto 
beem wanting in Ibo art. To this jieriod (4 Lioimrdo's life belong tbo IVhalusa's head, 
now in the Florence gallery; the cartoon of Adam and Kve, ; a IMudomui, once in the 
Borgheso palaoo in Home, known by tht> accompaniment of a crystal vase of ihiwers ; 
a triumph of N(‘ptuno , ami othcT works mentioiuvl by Vasari. Some of tin' feidiliT 

jactures ascribed to him in Rome and Fhmence may also belong to this tinu*. His gtmius 
for mechanics had already mauiiested itself: In* invented machines for sinking wells, and 
liftmg and drawing weights ; propi^si'd methods for boring mouutaiua, eJoansing ports, 
and digging canals. His architectural schenu's too were numerous and daring : with the 
boldness of an Archimedes, he oFered to lift the Baptistery, or church of H. Giovanni, 
in the air, and build under it tlie hasoment and sti'ps whiidi W'ere wanting to comidoto 
the design. It does not appear that his fellow - citizens availeil themselves of these 
powers in any memorable work; but his plan for rendering the Amo nuvigahlo scorns to 
have been adopted two conturiea afterwmrds by Viviani. 

lionardo remained at Florence till about the ag(‘ of thirty, after which wm fmd liim at 
Milan, in tho service of Lode vice Sforza, known by the name of Loduvico il Moro. '‘Jho 
artist's residence at the court of this prince, from MH2 to 1 IDD,* may be considered the 
most active and the most glorious period of his life. i^odovico il Aloro, whatever may 
have been his character as a potentate and as a man, certainly gave great encaurugemciit 
to literature and tho arts, and the universal geuius of Lionardo was in ail respects calculated 
for the rcBtU‘aa euti*rpris(‘ of the time. A letter is preserved, addressed by him to Lodovico 
Sforza, in answer to that prince's first invitation, (and it is sniheient to disprove Vasari’s 
story, that the artist re(‘ommeud<Hl himself by his performance on tlio lute,) m which ho 
gives a list of such of his qualificatuma as might be Horviceablo to tho Duke. After an 
account of new inventions in mining operations and gunnery, with a des<iription of bridges, 
scaling-ladders, and “ infmito tilings for offence,’’ in tho tenth and last item, he protees 
competent knowledge of architecture and hydrostatics, confident that he can '*give ©qtial 
satisfaction in time of peace ; ’’ and adds, “ I will also execute works of sculpture in marble, 
bronze, or clay ; in paiiiting too I will do what' is possible to be done, as well as any 
other man, whoever he may be.” All Hs powers were hst requisition by the Duke ofy 
Mhan. The warlike habits of the sovereigns of Italy ^ tSne rendered the science and 
services of tlie engineer particularly us^, mi was constantly inventing arms 

and macliinery for attack and drfenoe* He was erwed in Ac architecture of the 

catliedral ; he sixperintended aE the then so commonly conducted 

with splendour and taste in the ha somo of which his knowledge of 

mechanics produced almost magics effects; he the neighbourhood of the Ticino by 

canals and irrigatiem, and atteni^tedl tO\ra^ '&e Adda navi^ble between Brivio and 
Trmo. The eoi^std $tata;e lefofwaenfeed occupied him, at intervals, for 

in this partSdnUx by Amoreta. 
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many years ; want of means alone, it seems, prevented tlic Duke from commissioning^ him 
to cast it in bronze. The model existed till the mv«asion of hlilaii hy Louis Xll , in LIDO, 
when it was broken to pieces by his Gascons. 

As the founder of the Milanese Academy, the first, in all prohahility, established in 
Italy, Lionardo composed his ‘^Treatise on Painting;” which Ainnhalo Carracci declared 
would have saved him twenty years of study had he known it in his jouth. ddiis work was 
first published in Pans, in 1651, hy Eafiaclle Bufresno, and was ilIustratiMl with (aigravnigs 
from drawings by N. Poussin, with some additions hy Erranl. The duiwings of J\>nssin 
were in a MS. copy, wliich belonged to the Cavahcrc del Pozzo. I’o this last ohji'ct were 
dii’ected the studies of Lionardo in optics, perspective, anatomy, llhiation, and ]U'o])ortion. 
In this active period of his life also were comiiosed the miimTous MS. hooks, explained liy 
designs, winch appear to have comprised S}>ecmK*ns of the- wlafii* range* of his vast 
knowledge. Thirteen of these books became tlic imoperty of the hhdzi family of Milan, 
on the death of Lionardo The liistory and ^iclssi^udcs of those inten'e'sling works cannot 

now be accurately traced. The documents and ohstu’valions of DulVesius i\Iarn‘ttt% and 

others, have been collected by Pogors, m liis “Imitations of Draw mgs hy th(' Old klasttu’s.” 
Six or seven books, which cannot ho accounted for after having been coIh‘cti‘d hy one 
Pompeo Leoni, are supposed to have become the propmly of Philip II. of Kjiain. Some 
of the remainmg volumes, augmented hy less voluminous J\ISS. <»r Lionardo, were 
presented to the Ambrosian Library hy Galoazzo Anaaiati). IIk' inscrij)tiou wlfuii records 
this donation, m 1637, states, that Arconato had hi‘en oHeivd :;,()()() pistoles of gold hy a 
king of England, (proliably Charles I, ami not Jani(‘s 1., as A<ldison, Wriglit, and lattmly 
Amoretti, suppose,) but winch he, Arconato, “ regio unimo,” liad refuse<l, Anoth(*r volume 
was presented to the Amhrosuin Library hy its founder, the (ardinal Lorromeo ; and 
Amoretti states, that another, containing drawings relating to hyhostatii's, was sold “al 
Signor Smith, Inglese.’’ The whole of tlie MSS. of Lionardo, ]n*esi‘rviHl m the Ambrosian 
Library, were taken from Milan to Pans, in 1796. A iaige folio volunn' of Lionardo's 
drawings, collected by the ahovo-inentioncd Pompeo L{*oni, is in this coimtiy, in His late 
Majesty’s collection. On its^ cover is inscribed, “ Bisegni di Lionardo da \dnei, reslaurati 

da Pompeo Leoni:” it contains 779 drawings, various in subject and {*Kc‘<‘Ution ; tlie most 
remarkable are, perhaps, some accurate anatomical drawings. I’lm whole are illustrated, 
Ifi^e the contents of his other hooks, hy notes written witli his left hand, which can only 
be read through a glass. This volume was discovered at tlic bottom of a large clu^st, 
a out sixty yeais ago, by Mr. Balton, tbo librarian of Geoi'ge JU. ; and in tla* same 
chest were Holbein’s drawings of the principal pcrsonag(*8 of tlie Court of Hmiry VIII 
It IS supposed that they were placed there for secuiity hy Charles L, who retained a aiucorc 
love tor the arts even in his misfortunes. 


Lionardo’s works in painting, during his residonco in hlilan, were by no means 
nmerous, omng to the quantity and variety of his occupations. The portraits of Cecilia 
and Lucrem Crivelli, done in the earlier part of this period, recemid unbounded 
p 163 from the poets of the day. A picture of the Virgin and Child, St. John, and St. 
Michael, now in riie possession of the Sanvitali family of Parma, is datetl 1492. The 
^ his wife and famUy, were painted on the wall of the refectory 

m Convent deUe Grazie, where the Last Supper was afterwards painted. These portraits 
, owmg to the damp of the wall, soon after they wepe done. Other works in the 

r ^one m canvass, but they 

ah perished from the same cause. A colossal Madonim, painted on a wall at the villa of 

apno belonging to the Mehri family, stiU exists, but it was much injured during the last 
occupa ion oi Milan by tjie Fmicb. The paintings on the v^ulls of the castle of Milan 
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were destroyed by invaders of the sam(‘ nation in Varicnis portraits, ami a half 

figure (jf St. John, are })n‘S('rv('d in the Andirosian lji])rary. 

In 1 !()(>, Lioiiardo began his great(‘st work, the Last Supper, m tlu‘ refi'etory of tin'. 
Convent delle Crazie : it w'as p.unted on t]u‘ wall in oil, to whieli ciK'iinistanee Lmizi, ami 
otlu'is who have folhnved him, attribnt(‘ its prinruitun* deeay. Ihit had it lasui in fresco, 
it would probahly have suHl'red as nmeh, since tlait i)arf of Milan, wlu're the convent stands, 
has frc(piently been suhje<‘t to inundations; and so lat(‘ as 1800, tho floor, or rather ground, of 
the ri'ieetory, was sevm’al feed. und<‘r watiT for a considm-ahle tiim\ Idu' walls have thus been 
never free from dump: fifty jears only aftiT the pietim* wais paintiul, Anmmini describes it ns 
half decayed. Ynsari found it indistinct and fmUsl. J.,uter writers spi'ak of it us a ruimnl 
work; and in 105^2, the friars of th(‘ coinent showed how wtndhiess it was considered, ]>y 
cutting a door through the wall, ami thus destroyed the lowis* exlnmiilies of soim^ of the 
figures. In 172(), a ])ainter, nanusi liellotti, was unfortuualely <'(mnnis'-'ioned to reston* it, 
and it a])pears that ho almost eovensl tin' work iJ’ IJoiiardo witli his own, I'ln* dampiu'ss, 
however, soon reduced the whok* to its former faded state ; ami the next restort'r, one 
Mazza, in 1770, actually HcrapiMl tin* wall (than which the original coknir was chipping) 
to have a smooth surface to ])aint on, and e\t*n passetl u coat of colour over the figures before, 
he began his operations. 'J’lin'o heads wen* saved from his re-touchings ; hut it must 
be evident tliat very little of the onguiul work can In* visible in any part. Lonaiiaide 
ordered that the place should not be jmt to milit4;ry u.^'cs ; but his conimainla waTc nut 
attended to in his absence, and the refectory was long used as a stable 'Vhv buihliug, hoWi‘V(*r, 
was finally repaired, and, as far as possible, secured from damp, hortimahly nuim*rous eopn-s 
wore made from this painting soon after it was done, ami one of the bi'st, by Mum) do 
Oggiono, or Uggione, a scholar of Lionurdo, is in this cmiutry, in the Koyal AcatU'iuy, 
where is also preserved a cartoon of tin* Virgin ami Ht, Anne, by Da Vinci himself. 
Uggtone’s copy, from which the print hy Frey was taken, is nearly the size of the origuml ; 
it was, however, eiilarg(‘<l from a smaller co)»y, so that it. cannot bo eonsitleretl very 
accurate. The head of tlu^ Christ is inferior even to the mins of Iaonar<lu's work; and 
it may here be observed, that wlk‘u Vasari says this heml was declared unfinished by the 
painter, the iniptTfee.tion is to he understoml in the suum seimo in which Virgil spuko of 
the incompleteness of the Tlilmnd. Two B(‘riea of original studies for the heads in tliis 
picture arc in this (‘ountry ; tla*, greater ]«irt of one series is in the pussession of Messrs. 
‘Woo<lhurn. The print hy IMurghun was dune from drawings taken from the original 

painting. 

After the full of Lodovico il Moro, in 1500, Lionurdo returned to FIc^rence, where 
he remained thirteen years, occasionally reviftitiiig Milan. Among lus first works done 
in Florence, at tliis time, Vasari names the above-mentioned cartoon of the Madonna and 
Child, St. Anne, and tlie Infant St, John, and a porl^rait of Gr(mevra Bench At this 

period toc'*, ho produced the celebrated portrait of Mona, or Madtmna Idea, wife of Francesco 

del Giocondo. This was tlie labour of four years: amd this ,too^ Vasari says, was left at 
last imperfect. We may tlius understand the mowng of the expression, as applied to 
the head of the Christ in the Last Supper. The portrait of Mona Lisa, now in tlio 

Louvre, is most highly wrought, although it by no mew agrees with the absurd encomiums 
of Vasari, who almost leads his reader w that the hair of the eyebrows and 

pores of the skin are perceptible, whereas the execution resembles rather the broad softness 
of Correggio. His next work wm thf oeWwted oa^on, of which the composition kxmwu 
by the name of the Battle of the Standard W a pa^rt oply. The subject was the defeat 
of Hicolo Piccinino, , of . ^If%po Mayia Visconti, by the Horenttoes, near 

Anghiara, in Tuscany, m This was to have been painted in Coun^ 
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Hall at Florence, in competition with Michael Angelo, wliose rival work was the celebrated 
composition know by the name of the Cartoon of T^isa. Lioiiardo’s attempt to paint 
in oil on the waU failed in tliis instance, even in the commencement, and the picture 
was never done The large cartoon disappeared, but a drawing ht a part of it was 

preseiwed, which was published in the - Etruria Pittrias" and the same grcuip was (mgraved 
by Edelinck, from a copy, or rather free imitation, by llul)cns. T(> this period belong 
also his own portrait in the Ducal Gallery, a,t Florence.; the lialf-figuui of a. nun, in 
the Nicolmi Palace; the Madonna, rccemng a lily from the infant Christ; the Yortumnus 
and Pomona, miscalled Vanity and Modesty, in the Siaurra Palace at Donu* ; a Holy 
Family, now m Eiissia; the supposed portrait of Joan of Nn]>les, in the Doria Palace; 
and the Christ among the Doctors, formerly m the AUh)bra.n(Uiu Palace at Pamie. Ilis 
numerous imitators render, however, all decision as to the originality of some of these 
works doubtful ; and tlie last-mentioned picture, now in the Nationnl C*allery, has b('eu 
thought, by more than one writer, to have b(‘en, at least in part, painted by his scliolars. 
A portrait of the celebrated Captain, Gunigiacomo 'i'riulzio, may have Inam painted iu 

one of Lionardo’s short visits to Milan. For a fuller list of his works, Amuretti, and the 
authors he quotes, may be r chirred to. 

In 1514, after the defeat of the Froiicli n.t Novara, Liemardo, being then at Milan, 
left that city for Pome, passing through Florence. Ilis stay in Home was short. Pope 
Leo X. seems to have boim jinjudiced against him by the. friends of Michael Angelo 
and Papbael, and was displeased at bis dilatory, or rather diisultory habits. From tbo 

notes of Lionardo binisclf, collected by Amoretti, it app(*arfl that, while in Home, he 

improved the machinery for the coinage ; but the only certain painting of Ihs done at 
tliis time is a votive picture on the wall of a corridor in the Convent of S, Gnoftio. 

Francis I., who succeeded Louis XIL, iu 1515, having reconquered the Milanese, 
Lionardo again repaired to Milan, and once more superint(‘n(le(l a pageant, in this inslanen 
intended to celebrate the triumph of the king after the victory of Marignano. Francis, 
having in vain attempted to remove the painting of tho Last Siqiper from Milan to Paris, 
desired, at least, to hn,ve the painter mnir him. Lionardo accepted the invitation, and 

afterwards accompaniod his new patron to France. This being little mon*. tluui two years 

before the death of Lionardo, and as he was occupi(»d in planning canals in the department 
of the Cher et Loire, ho painted notliing, altliough tho king repeatedly invited liim to 
execute his cartoon of the Virgin and Bt. Anne, which was afterwards painted by Luini. 
His usual residence in France was at CIoux, a royal villa near Amboise, in Toxiraino> where 
he died, May 2, 1510. The story of his having expired in tho arms of Frauds I, which, 
as Bossi observes, does more honour to the monarch tlian to the artist, appears to be 
without foundation, Francesco Mclzi, who wrote an account of Lionardo’s death from 

Amboise soon after it happened, not only does not mention the circumstance, but was 

the first, according to Lomazzo, to inform the king himself of the artist’s decease; and 
Venturi has ascertained, that on the day of Lionardo’s death the court was at St. Gerrrudbi 
en Laye. He was buried in tlie church of St. Florent, at Amboise, but no memorial exists 
to mark the place; and it is supposed that his monument, together with many others* was 
destroyed in the wars of the Hugonots. 

The accoucefe’ given of Lionardo da Vinci by Vasari, Lomazzo, and the older writers, 
were repeated Jgr* Dufiresne, De Kies, FehMen, and others. The more recent and accurate 
researches of prefixed to Lionardo’s ‘^Trattato deUa Pittura,” in the thirty-third 

volume of the ^‘Ctassiei Italiani;” of Bossi, '^Del Cenacolo di Lionardo da Vinci;” and 
of Venturi, “Essai "srur les Outages ^Phyrico-Math^matiques de Leonard da Vinci, avec 
des Fragmens tires de ses manuscrits apport^s de Tltalie;” may he consulted for further 
particulars respecting the He and wo^ks of this great man. ' ; 
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Derit^ekius Eearmtts was ])orn a,t riOttcrdani on tlin 29 >\]\ of 1 ll>7. The 

iiTogular lives of ]iis ]iartmts arc by liim in a letter to the setu’(‘tary (»f Pope, 

Julius 11. It is suOuiient to state Iuto, that this great gcaiius aiul restorer of le1t(TS ^^as 
not born in w('ilU)ck. His uns(j))histicatc‘(l name, as ^^ell as that of liis fatlu'v, was 
Oorard. This word in the Dutch lauguag(' moans awiable. According to tlie atleetation of 
the period, he translated it into tho Latin term, I)(‘suh‘rius, and BU])orad{lcd the Greelv 
synonynie of Erasmus. Late in a life of vicissitude and turmoil, he found leisure from greater 
evils to lament that ho had been so neglectful of grammatical accuracy as to call Imnsclf 
Erasmus, and not Eraamius. 

In a passage of the life written by himself, he says that “ in his early years he made 
but littld^fSogreas in those unpleasant studies to which he was not born ; ” and this gave his 
countrymen a notion that as a boy he was slow of understanding. Hereon Jhiylii ohservos 
that those unpleasant studies cannot mean h'urniiig in general, for which of all men he was 
bom ; but that the expression might apjdy to music, as he was a tdiorister in the catliodral 
church of Utrecht. He was afterwards sent to one of the best schools in tbo Netherlands, 
where his talents at once shone forth, and wore duly aj)preeiatod. llis master was so well 
satisfied with his progress, and so thoroughly convinced of his groat abilities, as to have 
foretold what the event confirmed, that ho would prove the envy and wonder of all 
Germany. 

At the age of fourteen Erasmus was removed from the school at Deventer in consequence 
of the plague, of which Ms mother died, and his father did not long survive her. With a 
view to possess themselves of his patrimony, lus guardians sent liim to three several convents 
in succession. At length, unable longer to sustain the conflict, he reluctantly entered among 
the regular canons at Stein, near Tergou, in 1486. Much condescension to his peculiar liumour 
was shown in dispensing with established laws and customary ceremonies ; but he was 
principally led to make his profession by the arts of bis guardians and the dilapidation of 
his fortune. He describes monasteries, and his own in particular, as destitute of learning 
and sound religion. “ They are places of impiety,” he says in his piece “ De Contemi)tu 
Mundi,” where everything is done to which a depraved inclination can lead, under the 
mask of religion; it is hardly possible for any one to keep himself pure and unspotted.” 
Julius Scaliger and Ms other enemies assert that he Mmself was deeply tainted by these 
impurities ; but both Mmself and Ms friends deny the charge. 

He escaped h:om the cloister in consequence of the accuracy with winch he could speak 
and write Latin, This rare accomplishment introduced him to the Bishop of Cambray, with 
whom he lived tiU 1490. He then took pupils, among whom was the Lord Mountjoy, - 
several other noble Englishmen. He says of Mmself, that *'he hved rather than studied” 

H 
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at Paris, wliere lie had no Looks, and often wanted llic common comforts of life. Ikul lod^inns 
and Lad diet permanently impaired liis constitution, winch had hoim a- very sti\mg one 
The plague drove liim from the capital before he could imolit as he wislied by the instructions 
of the university hi theology. 

Some time after lie left Paris, Erasmus came over to England, and r<‘sidcMl in Oxford, 
where he contracted friendship with all of any nolo in liteiatiin* In a h'tttT from London 
to a Mend in Italy, he says, “ \Vliat is it, yon will say, which ('a])tiMites ^\ou so much in 
England? It is that I have found a pleasant and salulnums air; I huM' nn‘t with humamtv, 
politeness, and learning; learning not trite and supc'rlicijd, Imt deep and acimr.iti' , iriu' old 
Greek and Latin loarniug, and withal so mudi of it, tli.d, but bn- mere minoMty, J Lave 
no occasion to visit Italy. When Colet discourses,] sei‘iu to lu‘ar Plato himself. Jn Onu-yn, 
I admire an lunversal coinjiass of learning iunacie's acutmu'ss, depth, anil accuracy aie 
not to he exceeded; nor did nature ever form anything more elegant, t'xcjuisiti!, and 
accomphshed than IMore.'^ 

On leaving England, Erasmus had a Awer at Orh'aus, which riu'urrcd every lamt for 
live years together. He tell us that St G(‘ii(‘VKwe iiitm'ciMled for Ids rei'oMoy; hut not 
without the help of a good physician. At this tim(‘ li(‘ w.is applying diligently to the 
study of Greek. Pic says, that if he could but get sonu' iuoiu',\, he would tirst buy <lreek 
hooks, and then elothi'S llis mode of aiMpuring th(‘ language was hy making traiislalions 
from Lueian, Plutarcli, and other authors. J\Iany of tlie^(‘ translations a]>pear in his works, 
and answered a double purjmse ; for while they fimiliari/ed him with the languagig tlio 
sentiments, and the philosophy of the originals, tluy aKii funiidied him with haj)])y trains of 
thought and expression, when he dedicated Ins (‘ditums of the fathers, fir his own tri'iitises, 
to his patrons. 

We cannot follow him thrfiugh his incessant journeys and <-bange of jdaees during 
the first years of the sixteenth century Hi.s fame w«is spieail over Europe, and Ids visits 
were solicited by popes, crowned beads, pndates, and mdili's ; hut nmclnm the great coveted 
his society, they sullered him to remain extremely ])uor. We leant from Ids ** Kncldridioii 
Mihtis Chrisliaui,” puldished in 150:1, that he had discovfu-ed many errors in tlu‘ Koman 
church long bi^foro LutluT appinircd His reei'ptiou at Uoiue was most tlattermg: his 
company was courted holh hy the learned and hy persons of the first lank and <piality. 
After his visit to Italy, he returned to Phiglaud, which ho iircfcrred to all other <‘uuntrK‘S. 
On bis arrival he took up his abode with his friend More, and within the sjuice of a 
week, wrote lus ‘‘ Pliicondum Moriio,'’ the Pndsi* of Eolly, for their mutual amusement. The 
general design is to show that there arc fools in all stations; and more particularly to 
expose the court ol iLoino, with no grt'at furlH^araiice towards the Pojx* himsidf. b'Llu‘r, 
Bishop of Kochester, Chauctdlor of the IfniverMty, and Head of (juemfs EoUegt*, invited 
him to Cambridge, wlioro he lived in the Lodge, was made Lady Alargarel's Professor of 
Divinity, and afterwards (}riH‘k I^rolessor. Jiut notvvithstaiuUug these academical honours 
and offices, he was still so poor as to ajiply with importunity to Colet, Dmn of St. PauFs, 
for fifteen angels as the price of a doilieatiou “ Erasmus’s Walk ” in the grounds of Queen's 
College still attests the honour conferred on the university by the temporary residence of this 
great reviver of classical learning. 

On his tetum to the Low Countries, he was nominated by Charles of Austria to 

a vacant bishopric in Sicily ; but the right of presentation happened to belong to tlio Tope. 

Erasmus laughed heartily at the prospect of this incongruous preferment ; and said that as 
the Sicihans wore merry fellows, they might possibly have Hked such a bishop. 

In the year 1516 he printed his odiUon, the first put forth in Greek, of the New 

Testament. We learn fi:om liis letters, that there was one college in Cambritige which would 
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not snfFor his work to bo broiij^'lit within its Wiillf^' bnt the public voice spoke a different 
lcuigua,<((j , for it went through three editions in less than twelve yeiirs. Irom lolG to lo2G 
he was (.'inploycd in jniblishiiig the woi’ks of St rTeroine. laither blamed him foi his paitiality 
to this father He says, “ I piaffer AugustnK 3 to Jerome, as much os Erasmus ]n’efers Jerome 
to Augusline/’ As fir as tins was a controversy of taste and criticism, tlie icstorer of 
letters was libJy to have the better of tJie argument against the Apostle ot the Ptolormation 

T]i(‘ times wer(‘ now liet’oiue tem})estu()ns Erasmus was ol a }thicid tc'iiipei, and of 
a timid eharaeior, IT (3 (uidoavoured to rc'concile the eonflhdmg parties in the chuich ; but, 
with that infelicity commonly attendant on mediators, lie drew on Inmself the auger of l>otlu 
(ffiuichmen com pla meal that his (‘(insures of the monks, oi tJieir grimaces and su 2 )eistitiuns, had 
paved tlie way f)r Luther On the other hand, Erasmus olfmdcd the Lutherans, by ]noti>ting 
against identifying the cause of literature with that of the Keiormation Ilo took e\ery 
op 2 )ortunity of d(‘cbiving his adh(*r(‘ue(‘ to the see of Lome I he monks, with whom 
lie w’nged continual w^ar, would liavc b(‘cn Ix'tt.er jJeased ha»l ho openly gon(‘ o\ei to the 
(‘iiemy . his caustic remarks wamld have galled them less 2 >roc('eding fiom <i Liitheiaii 
tban from a Cathorui. l>ut his motiv(‘s for (’ontiuuiiig in the (‘ommiiiiion ol tlu (stahlislnd 
chuiTh are ch'arly induaited in the following 2 »assage ‘ — W heivin could I liaM assish d 
imtluT, if I had (leelaivd myself fur him and sliared his danger ’ ^ ^ Instead of one man, 
two W'oiild have perished I cannot conceive wlmt he moans by wilting with suck a spiiit 
one tliLiig 1 know too well, that he has brought great odium on the bvers of litercituro. * t 
has given many wholesome doctrines and good counsels: but I "vvisli he^ aid not u. tdt(.( 

the effect of them by his intolerable faults. But even if he had written in t ic most 

unexceptionable manner, I had no inclination to die for tlie sake of^ tint i. \eiy man 
has not the courage necessary to malco a martyr : I nm afraid that, if v ere put to t ic 

trial, I should imitate St Peter.’* i r i i 

la 1522 he published the works of St Hihn^. About the sumo time lie published 

his ‘'Colloquies.” In this work, among the strokes ol satire, ho laug ic< at geiu.cs, 

auricular confession, and eating fish on fast days. The faculty oi theology at ai is passe 
the following censure on the liook: — ‘‘The fasts and abstinences of the^ ehurc i aio signt((, 
the suffrages of the Holy Virgin and of tlic Saints arc dmided, ‘vhginity is set it ow 
matrimony, Glmstians are , discouraged from becoming monks, and graminatica is pre euei 
to theological erudition.” Pope Ihuil HI, hud little better to propose to 1 c car ina s 

and iirehitcs commissioned to consider about the reform of the church, ^ than t at young 
persons should not be permitted to read Erasmus's CoIlo(j|Uies Oolineus too c a nnt 
from this prohibition : he reprinted them in 1527, and sold oft an mipiession o twenty our 


thousand, . • a t 

In 1524, a rumour was spread abroad that Erasmus was going to write agams u ler, 

which produced the following characteristic letter from the Great Re ormer . race ant 
peace from the Lord Jesus, I shall not complain of you for having eiavoi youise as 
a man alienated from us, for the sake of keeping fair with the Papists, nor was miici 
offended that in your printed books, to gain their favour or soften their ury, you consul ec us 
with too much acrimony. We saw that the Lord had not conferred on you t ic ( isccrnment, 
coui’age, and resolution to join with us in freely and openly opposing t icsc monsters , 
tlierefure we did not expect firom you what greatly surpassed your stiengti mi capmty. 
We have borne with your weakness, and honoured that portion of the ^ wuci is 
m you. ... I never wished tliat, deserting your owm province, you ^ s lou come ^ 

our camp You might indeed have favoured us not a httle by your wit anc e oquence . u 
as you have not the courage requisite, it is safer for you to serve the or m your own 
way. Only wn feared that our adversaries should entice you to wiite against us, in w 
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case necessity have constrained us to oppose you to your face I am concoriiod 

that the resentment of so many eminent persons of your party lias heen excited a, gainst 
you this must ha.’^ given you gi^eat uneasiness; for virtue like youi’s, mere Imman virtue, 
cannot raise a man above being affected by such tails Om cause is in no peril, although 
even Erasmus should attack it with all Ms might: so far are we from dreading the keenest 

stiokes of his wit. On the other hand,' my dear Erasmus, if you duly reilect on ymir 

own weakness, you wiU ahstam from those slurp, spiteful figures of rhetoric, and treat 
cf subjects better suited to your powers.” Erasmus’s answer is not found in the collection 
of his letters ; but he must have been touched to the iiuick 

In 1527, he pubhshed two dialogues: the first on The Pronunciation of the Greek and 
Latm Languages full of learmiig and curious research: tlio second, enlitled Ciceronianns.” 
In this lively piece ho ridicules those Italian pedants who banished (Winy word or ])hraso 
unauthorised by Cicero. His satire, however, is not directed against CIchwo's styh', hut, against 
the servility of mere imitation. In a subsec[uent preface to a new editnai C)1 t,he J usculan 
Questions,” he almost canonises Cicero, both for his matter and ('xpirssum Julius Scaliger had 
launched ’more than one philippic against him for his treatment of the (Iceroniaiis ; but he 
considered this preface as a kind of penance for former blas])hemies, ami admitted it as an 
atonement to the shade of the great Roman. Erasmus ha<l at this time tixed Ms ivside.nce at 
B^sle Ho wus advanchig in years, and complained m his lett<‘rs of ])o\evty and su'kuess. 

Pope Paid III., notwit listaiuling his “ Collmpiies,” professed liigh rigard ibr liini, and Ms 

friends thought that ho was likely to obtain high pri-fmaiumt. Of tins nuitfiT Erasmus writes 

thus: “The Pope had resohed to aild some leanuHl men to the Cinlirge of Cardinals, 

and I was named to be one. But to my promotion it was oljtH'tml, that- my state of health 

•would unlit me for that function, and that my iucoiue was not sullieieut.” 


Ill the summer of 1530 his state of exhaustion became alarming. Ills last letter is dated 
June 20, and subscribed thus: “Erasmus Rot. legifi imuni ” He died July 12, in tlio 50th 
year of his ago, and was buried in the cathedral of PjhsIo. His fnimd iieatus Hlnmauus di*scribes 
his person and manners lie was low of stature, but not remarkably slun't, wadbsliajied, of 
a fair complexion, gray eyes, a cheerful counteimnce, a low voii'c, ami an agrts'ublo uthTance. 
His memory was tenacious; he was a pleasant companion, a constant friend, gemwous and 
charitable. Erasmus had one peculiarity, humorously noticed by himself; namely, tluit he could 
not endure even the smell of fish. On this ho observed, that though a good Catholic in other 
respects, he had a most heterodox and Lutlicran stomach, 

Willi many great and good (lualitics, Erasmus had obYi<ms failings. Baylc has censured 
Ms mntability when attacked by adversaries , Ms editor, Lc Clerc, condemns his lukewarmm*ss 
and timidity in the business of the Reformation. Jortiii defends him with zeal, and oxtenuatos 
what he cannot defend. “ Erasmus was fighting fur Ms honour mid his life ; being accused of 
nothing less than heterodoxy, impiety, and blasphemy, by men whose forehead was a rock, 
and whoso tongue was a razor. To ho misrepresented as a pedant and a dunce is no great 
matter ; for time and truth put folly to flight * to be accused of heresy by bigots, prii^sts, 
politicians, and infidels, is a serious affair ; as they know too well who have had the misfortune 
to feel the effects of it.” i)r. Jorlin here speaks with bitter fellow-feeling for Erasmus, as he 
liimseK had been similarly attacked by the high-clumdi party of Ins day. He goes on to give 
Ms opinion, that even for his lukewajrmness in promoting tiie Reformation, much may be 
said, and with truth Erasmus was not entirely free from the prejudices of oducatiim. Ho 
had some indistinet and confused notions about tbe autiiority of tlio Catholic Church, which 
made it not lawful to depart Mom her, corrupted as he believed her to be. Ho was also 
much shocked by the violent measures and personal quarrels of tbe Reformers. I'hough, 
as Protestants, we are more obliged to Luther, Melancthun, and others, Uian to Mm, yet 
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we and all the nations in Europe are infinitely indebted to Erasmus for spending a long and 
laborious life in opposing ignorance and superstition, and in promoting literature and true piety 
To us his character appears to be strongly illustrated by his own declaration, Had Luther 
written truly every thing that he wrote, his seditious liberty would nevertheless have much 
displeased me. I would rather even err in some matters, than contend for the trutli with 
the world in such a tumult.” A zealous advocate of peace at all times, it is but just to 
beheve that he sincerely dreaded the contests sure to rise from open schism m the clmrcli. 
And it was no unpardonable frailty, if this feehng were nourished by a temperament, which 
confessedly was not desirous of the palm of martyrdom. 

It is mipossible to give the contents of works occupying ten volumes in folio. Tliey have 
been printed under the inspection of the learned hli*. Le Clerc. The biogi’ajiliy of Erasmus is 
to be found at large in “ Bayle’s Dictionary,” and the cojnous lives of Knight and Jortin, 
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Tiie illustrious discoverer of the true plauctary motions, whose features are rcprosc'ntcHl ou 
the accompanying plate, lived during the hitter part of the fifteenth coiitiuy, and the first 
liulf of the following one. Notwithstanding the success and cel(j]>rit.y of the tlu'ory winch 
still bears his name, the materials are very scanty for personal didails vi'garding his life 
and character. Tins ignorance is not the result of recent neglect A century Imd scarcely 
(‘lnp'=ed from the time of his death, when Gassinuli, who, at the request of the [xict Chapelam, 
undertook to compile an account of him, was forced to preface it liy a similar dindaration. 

Wliilst Europe rang from one end to the other with tlie tierce dispute to w'hicli the 
new views of the relation and motions of tlic heavi'uly boda^s gave rist‘, tlie charaefer, the 
situation and manner of life, almost the country, of the gri'at antlior of the controversy, 
remained unknown to the greater numhor of his admirers ami opponents, hhen the name of 
the discoverer of the Copornican system now app(‘ar9 strangn, except in the Jaitmised form of 
Copernicus, in which alone it occurs in his own writings and in those* of liis conumaitators. 

Nicolas Copermk,* to use his genuine appellation, was a nativti of Thorn, a (aty 
of Polish Prussia, situated on the river Woidisel or Vistula, lie was liorn in the year 
1473. Little is known of his parents, except that Ins fatliia-, whoso name also was 
Nicolas, was a suigcon, and, as it is believed, of German extraction. The (dder CNlpimiik 
was undouhtodly a stranger at Thorn, wIkto he w'as naturalized in 14(12: he married 
Larhara, of the noble loJish family of Watxelrode. Luke, one of her hrotliers, attained 
the high dignity of Lishop of In’melaud in the yi'ur 14H1), and the prospects of iidvaiicenieut 
wliich this connection held out to young Coporiuk prolnibly induct'd his father to destine 
him to the ecclesiastical profession. He acquiied at homo tlio first elements of a liberal 
education, and afterwards graduated at Cracow, where ho remained till he rt'ceivcd the 
diploma of Doctor in Arts and Mcdu*ino from that university. lie is said to have made 
considerable proficiency in the latter branch of study ; and possessed, even in more advanct'd 
life, so high a reputation for skill and knowledge, as to produce an erroneous belief tliat 
he had once followed medicine. 

He also exliibited at an early age a very decided taste for mathematical stmlk's, 
especially for astronomy; and attended the lectures, both public and private, of All)t*rt 
BmdzewsM, then mathematical professor at Cracow. Under his tuition, Copernicus, as 
we shall hereafter call him, became acquainted with the works of the astronomer John 
Muller (now more commonly known by Ids assumed appellation of Eegiomontanus), and 
the reputation of this celebrated man is said to have exercised a marked influence in 

* The authonty for this manner of spelling the name is Ilartbioch, “ Alt xmcl Neues Preussen.” The 
inscription, Nicolao Copetidco,’* which appears on the plate, is a literal copy of the inscription on the 

ftnormfll Tiiftf-iTTn * * 
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deciding tlie bent of liis future studies Muller died at Eoine a few years after the 
bu’tb of Coiiernicus, and when the latter had reached an age cajiable of appreciating 
excellence and nourishing emulation, he found Muller’s works dissemmated through every 
chihzed country of Europe, his genius and acqiurements the subject of universal admiration, 
and his prematime death still regretted as a piibhc calamity. The feelings to which 
the contemplation of Muller’s success gave rise, w’-ere still more excited l)y a journey 
inlo'’ Italy, which Copernicus undertook about the year 1495. One of his brothers and 
his maternal uncle were akeady settled in Eoine, which was therefore the point to which 
his steps eventually tended. He (quitted home in his twenty - third year ; when his 
diligence in cultivatmg the practical part of astronomy had already procured for him 
some reputation as a slnlful observer- It seems to have been in contcmidation of this 
joui’ncy that he began to study paintmg, in wliicli be afterwards became a tolerable proficient. 

Bologna was the first place at which he made any stay, being drawn tbitlier by 
the reputation of the astronomical professor, Dominic Maria Novarra Co})ornicus was 
not moie delighted with tliis able instiuctor than Novarra with his intelligent pui)il. He 
soon became an assistant and companion of Novarra in his observations, and in this 
capacity acquired considerable dislmctiun, so that on his departure from Bulogiia and 
arrival at Eome, he found that his reputation had preceded Inm. He was ai)])oiiitcd to 
a professorship in that city, where he contmued to teach matliematics for some years 
with considerable success. 

It does not appear at what time Copernicus entered into holy orders : probably it may 
have be^n during his residence at Eome; for on his return home ho was named to tlie 
superintendence of the principal church in his native cily, Thorn. Not long aftcrwar<ls 
liis uncle Luke, who, in 1489, succeeded Nicolas von Thungen in the bishopric of 
Ermeland, enrolled him as one of the canons of liis chapter. Tlie cathedral churcli of 

the diocese of Ermeland is situated at Erauenlmrg, a small town built near one of llic 
mouths of the Vistula, on the shore of the lake called Eiisclio Huff, separated only by 

a narrow strip of land from tlie Gulf of Dantzig. In this situation, rendered unfiivourable 
to astronomical observations by the frequent marshy exhalations rising from tlio river 
and lake, Copernicus took up his future abode, and made it tlio principal place of liis 
residence durmg the remainder of his life. Here those astronomical speculations were 

renewed and perfected, the results of which have for ever consigned to oblivion the 
subtle contrivances invented by his predecessors to account for the anomahes of tlieir 
own compheated theories. 

But we should form a very erroneous opinion of the life and character of Copernicus, 
if we considered liim, as it is proliable that by most he is considered, the quiet inhabitant 
of a cloister, immersed solely in speculative inquiries^ His disposition did not unfit him 
for taking an active share in the stirring events wHch were occurring around hhn, and 
it was not left entirely to his choice whether he would remain a mere spectator of tliem. 

The chapter of Ermeland, at tlie time when he became a member of it, was the 

centre of a violent political struggle, in the decosion of which Copernicus Inmself was called 
on to act a considerable part. In the latter half of the fifteenth century, a bitter war 
was carried on between the King of Poland* and a mifitary religious fraternity, called 
the Teutonic or German Knights of .St Mary^ of Jerusalem, who were iacorporated 
towards the end of the twelfth century. Having been called -into Prussia, they estabhshed 
themselves permanently in the country, built Thom and several otlier cities, and gradually 
acquired a considerable share of independent powOn On the death of Paul von Segendorf, 
Bishop of Ermeland, Casimir, King of Poland^ in pursuance of a design which he was 
then prosecuting, to get inta his cmxi Jmds the nomination to all' the bishoprics in Ms 
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dominions, appointed Ms secretary, Stanislas Oppoiwski, to the vacant see. The chapter 
of Ermeland proceeded notwithstanding to a separate nomination, and elected Nicolas 
von Thnngen. Opporowsld, backed by Casimir, entered Ermeland at the head of a 
powerful army. From tliis period, the new Bishop of Ermeland necessarily made common 
cause with the G-erman Eaiights ; they renounced their allegiance to the crown of Poland, 
and threw themselves on the protection of Matthias, lung of Hungary. At length, Casimir 
finding Mmself unable to master the confederacy, separated Nicolas von Thungen froM it,, 
by agreeing to recognise him as Prince-Bishop of Ermeland, on tlie usual condition of 
homage. Nicolas thus became confirmed in his dignity, but his unhappy subjects did 
not fare better on tliat accomit, the country being now exposed to the fury of the German 
Emghts, as it had sufiered before from the violence of the Polish soldiery These distuihances 
were continued during the life of Lulvo Watzelrode, and the city of Frauenburg, as well 
as its neighbour Braiinsbiirg, frecpiently became the theatre of warhke operations. 

The management of the see was often committed to the care of Copernicus duidiig the 
absence of Ms uncle, who on political grounds resided for the most part at the Court ; and his 
activity in mamtaimng the rights of the chapter reiulerod him especially obnoxious to the 
Teutomc Order. In one of the short intervals of tramtudlity, they took occasion to cite him 
before the meeting of the States at Posen, on account of some of his reports to his uncle 
concermng thek encroachments. Gassendi, who mentions tins circumstance, merely adds tliat 
at length his own and his uncle's merit secured the latter in the possession of Ins dignity. 
In 1512 Watzebode died, and Copernicus was chosen as administrator of tlic see until tlie 
appointment of the new bishop, Fabian von Losingen. In 1518 the knights, under their 
grand master, Albert of Brandenburg, took possession of Frauenburg, and burnt it to the ground. 

During the followhig year hostilities contiuucd in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Frauenburg, hut in the course of that summer, negotiations for p(\ace betwi'On the Teutonic 
Order and the IGng of Poland were begun, through the mediation of the bishop. At last a 
truce was agreed upon for four years, during which Fabian von Losiiigim died, and Coj[)Grmcus 
was again chosen administrator of the bishopric In 1525 peace was concluded witli the 
Teutonic Knights, Albert having consented to recMvc Prussia as a t(*mporal fief from the King 
of Poland. It was probably on this occasion that Copernicus was selected to represent the 
chapter of Ermeland at the Diet at Graudeuz, wdicre the tiTins of pt*acc were linally settled ; and 
by Ms firumess the chapter recovered groat i)art of the possessions which had been endangered 
during the war. This service to his chapter was followed by another of more widcdy-c‘xtended 
importance. During the struggle, which liad contuniod with little inlcrniption for more than 
half a century, the currency had become greatly debased and dopreciatt'd ; and one of the 
most important subjects of deliberation at the meeting at Graudeuz related to the best method 
of restoring it. There was a great difioronce of opinion whether the intended now coinage 
should be struck according to the old value of the currency, or according to that to which 
it had fallen in consequence of its adulteration. To assist in the settlement of this 
important question, Copernicus drew up a table of the relative value of the coins, then in 
circulation throughout the country. He presented this to the States, accompanied by a memoir 
on the same subject, an extract from which may be seen in Hartlcaoch’s History of 
Prussia.’^ Throughout the troublesome period of wliich wo have just given an outhne, 
Copernicus seems to have displayed much political courage and talent. When tranquillity 
was at length restored, he resumed the astronomical studies wMch had been thus interrupted 
by more active duties. 

There appears to be little doubt that the philosopher began to meditate on the ideas wMch 
led Mm to the true knowledge of the constitution of the solar system, at least as early as 1507. 
Every one, who has heard the name of Copernicus mentioned, is aware that before him tlie 
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general belief was, that tlie earth occupies the centre of the universe ; that the clianges of clay 
and night are produced by the rapid revolution of the heavens, such as our senses erroneously 
lead us to beheve, until more accurate and comj)licatcd observation teaches us to the contrary ; 
that the change of seasons and apparent motions of the i3lanetary bodies are caused by the 
revolution of the sun anti planets from west to cast round the earth, in orbits of various 
comiilexity, subject to the common daily motion of aU from east to west. 

Instead of the daily motion of the heavens from east to west, Copernicus substituted the 
revolution of the earth itself from vrest to east. lie explained the other phenomena of the 
l)lanetary motions by supposing the sun to be fixed, and the earth and other planets to revolve 
about him; not, however, in simple circular orbits, according to the popular view of the 
Copernican theory. It was absolutely necessary to retain much of the old machinery of deferent 
and epicycle so long as the prejudice existed, from which Copernicus himself was not free, that 
notliing but circular motion is to be found in the heavens. Another steji was made by the 
following generation, and astronomers were taught by Kepler to believe that the circular motion 
which they were so anxious to preserve m their theories, has no real existence in the planetary 
orbits. The advantage of the new system above the old was, that by not denying to the earth 
the motion which it really possesses, the author had to invent epicycles to explain only tlic real 
irregularities of the motions of the other planets, and not those apparent ones which arise out of 
the motion of the orb from which they are viewed. 

It is commonly said that besides the two motions already mentioned, Copernicus attributed 
to the earth a third annual revolution on its axis. This was necessary from the idea wliich lie 
had formed of its motion in its orbit. He conceived the eartli to be carried round as if resting 
on a lever centred in the sun, which would cause the poles of tlicj daily motion to p(fint 
successively to different parts of the heavens ; the third motion was addcjd to restore these poles 
to them true position in every part of the orbit It was aftcTwards seen that these two annual 
motions might be considered as resulting from one of a different kind, and in this simpler form 
they are now always considered by astrononii(*al writers 

It would be an interesting inquiry to follow Co]>eriii<*us tliroiigh the train of reasoning which 
induced him to venture upon these changes ; but it is impossible to attempt this, or to explain 
bis system, within the limits to which this sketch is ncc(‘ssarily courmc<l. In one point of view, 
his pccuhar merit appears not to be in general sufficiently insisted upon. If he had merely 
suggested the principles of his new theory, he W(.>uld doubtless liave acquired, as now, the glory 
of lightmg upon the true order of the solar system, and of founding thereupon a new school of 
astronomy : but his peculiar and characteristic merit, that by which he really earned Ins 
reputation, and which entitles him to take raidc by the side of Newton in the history of 
astronomy, was the result of his conviction, that if lus principles were indeed true, they would 
be verified by tlio examination of details, and the persevering resolution with which he thereupon 
set himself to rebuild an astronomical theory from the foundation. This was the reason, at least 
as much as the fear of incurring censure, why he delayed the publication of his system for 
thirty-six years. During the greater part of that time he was employed in collecting, by 
careful observation, the materials of which it is constructed : the opinions on which it is baaed, 
comprising the whole of what was afterwards declared to be heretical and impious, were widely 
known to be entertamed by him long before the work itself appeared. He delayed to announce 
them fonnally, untH he was able at the same time to show that they were not random guesses, 
taken up from a mere affectation of novelty ; but that with their assistance he had compiled 
tables of the planetary motions, which were immediately acknowledged even by those whose 
mmds revolted most against the means by which tlaey were obtained, to be ffir more correct than 
any which tiU then had appeared. 

Copernicus's book seems to have been nearly completed in 1536, which is the date of a 

I 
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letter addressed to liim l')y Cardinal Schonherg, piTfixcd to the work So f.ir at this time was 
the Church of Kome from having decided on the line of stul)l)orn o])position to the now 
ophiions, which, in the following century, so much to her own disgi'aco, sluj adoptcil, that 
Copernicus was chiefly moved to complete and puhlish his work hy the solicitations of 
this cardmal, and of Tindomami Giese, the bishop of ( 'ulm ; and the hook itself was 
dedicated to Pope Paul III. It is entitled, “ De ru‘v<jliitioiiil)us Orlnum Coelestiuin, 
Lihri VI.” The dedication is written in a very dillercnt strain from tint to whieli liis 
followers were soon afterwards restricted. lie there boldly iivows his expectation tliat lus 
theory would be attacked as contrary to the Scriptures, and his contempt of sueli ill- 
considered judgment. A more timid preface, in which the mnv theory is spoken of as a 
mere mathematical hypothesis, was added to this dc‘(lic<ition by Osiamho*, to wliom Cojitu'niens 
had intrusted the care of preparing the hook for publication It has been said that the 
author was far from approving tliis, and if liis death had not followed closely upon its 

publication, it is not improbable that he would liave suppressed it. 

The revolution of opmion that has followed the publication of this momoraldo work 

was not unmediately perceptible: even to the end of the sixteenth ciuitury, as IMoiitucia 

observes, the number of converts to its doctrines might he easily reckonetl. I'he majority 
contented themselves with a disdainful sneer at tlui folly of introdiu-nig such ridiculous 
notions among the grave doctrines of astronomy, hut altliough iniportiuent, it was as yet 
considered harmless ; and all those who W(TC at the pains to examine tlie reasoning on 

which the new theory was grounded, w(Te allowed, unmolested, to own tlumiselvi's conviueed 

by it. It was not until the s]>irit of pliilosoplneal inquiry was fully awakened, that the 

Church of Piome became sensible how much daugi*r lurked in the new doctrines ; and 
when the struggle bigaii in (‘arii(‘st between tlu‘ jiurtisaiis of trutli ami falsidiuod, the 

censures pronounced upon tlic advocates of the (xirth’s motion were in fact aimed through 
them at all who presumed, even in natural phenomena, to see with other eyes than those of 
their siiiiitual advisers. 

Copernicus did not live to witness any part of the t#n‘t produced by his book. A 
sudden attack of dysentery and paralysis ][nit an eml to liis lid*, witliiu a few hours 
after the first prmted copy had beim shown to him, in his sevmity-secoud yf'ar, on the 24th 
May, 1543, one century before the birth of Newton, 4’liu house at Thorn, in which 
he IS said to have been born, is still shown, as well as that at Jfraueubnrg, in which he 

passed the greater part of his life. An hydraulic machine, of which only the remains 

now exist, for supplying the houses of the canons with water, and another of similar 

construction at Grandenz, which is still in use, are said to have been constructed by him. 
Asi account of them may bo seen in Nanke’s “ Travtds.” From the httlo tliat is known of 
Copernicus s private character, his morals appear to have been unexceptionable ; hia temper 
good, Ins disposition land, but inclining to seidouaness. He was so highly esteemed in his 
own neighbourhood, that the attempt of a dramatic author to satirise him, by introducing 
bis doctnne of the earth’s motion upon the stage at Elbing, was received by the audience 
with the greatest indignation. He was buried in tlio cemetery of the chapter of Enncliind, 
and only a plam marble slab, inscribed witli lus name, marked the place of his interment. 
Until tins w^ re-discovered in the latter half of the last century, an opinion prevailed 
that his remains had been transported to Thom, and buried in the church of St. John, where 
the portrait^ of him is preserv'ed, from wliich most of the prints in circulation have been 
tsken. It is engraved in Hartknoch’s “ Prussia,” and, according to that author, copies of 
it were frequently made. The portrait prefixed to Gassendi’s life is a copy of that given in 

Boissard, with the addition of a furred robe. There is a good engraving of the same 

likeness, by Faick, a Polish artist, who lived about a century later tlian Copernicus. In the 
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year 1584, Tycho Brahe commissioned Elia Olai to visit Frauenhurg, for the purpose 
of more accurately determining the latitude of Copernicus’s Observatory, and, on that 
occasion, received as a present from the chapter the Ptolemaic scales, made by the astronomer 
Ihmself, wliich he used in his observatory, and also a portrait of him, said to have been 
painted by his own hand. Tycho placed these memorials, with gi’eat honour, in his own 
observatory, but it is not laiown what became of them after Ins death, and the dispersion 
of his instruments. The portrait, from which the engraving prefixed to this account is 
taken, belongs to the Boyal Society, to which it was sent by Dr. Wolff, from Dantzig, 
in 1776. It was copied by Lorraaim, a Prussian artist, from one which liad been long 
preserved and recognised as an origmal in the collection of the Dulces of Saxe Gotha 
In 1735, Prmce Grabowsld, bishop of Ermeland, exchanged for it the portrait of an ancestor 
of the reigning duke, who had been formerly bishop of that sec Grabowski left it to 
his chamberlain, M Hussarzewsld, m whose possession it remained when the copy was mad(*. 
Dr. Wolfi‘, in the letter accompanying his imesent (inserted ni the Idiil d’rans.” vul. Ixvii.J, 
declares that this original had been compared with the Thorn portrait, and that the 
resemblance of tlie two is perfect It does not appear very strikmg in the engravings. A 
colossal statue of Copernicus, executed by Thorwaldscn, was greeted at Warsaw in 1830, 
vutli all the demonstrations of honour due to the memory of a man who holds so distinguished 
a place in the liistory of human discoveries. 
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Ludovico Ariosto was "born at Keggio, near Mo(l<‘na, in Soptcnil)or, ] IT-l. I^’roni ho^'lioiKl 
he showed a turn for versifying, and a distaste for tlio s(‘veivr study of the law, to wlmdi 
he was destined. This repugnance triumphed over the wihlu's of Ins f.itlu'r, an olh(*er 
in the Duke of Ferrara’s service, and obtained license for him to ])uvsiu^ his own inclinations, 
liis father died about the year 1500, leaving a small inhciitance, and ten elnldren, of whom 
Ludovico was the eldest. 'Idiiis, the care of the family, and the ediu-ation and ostaldidiment 
of its younger brandies, devolved upon him; and Ibis om'roiis and important duty bo 
faxtlifiilly performed, while to Ins niolber, who survived his oilier parent many years, he ever 
mamfestod a lilial affection. 

In the midst of Ins domestic cares he still found tune to cultivate literature, and he 
composed several Ipic pieces, among others, a Latin epitbalamiuni on the marriage of 
Alfonso d’Estc, son of tlie reigning J)alve of Ferrara, with the infamous Lu(*rozia Lorgia, 
daughter of Pope Alexander VI, iVriosto was then but a young man, and probably little 
acquainted with the political and domestic history of the Dtugias ; the praises therefore 
which he bestows on Lucrozia, not merely for lier b(‘auty, but for her mural qualities, 
ouglit not to be too severely criticised ; the same excuse, UoweviT, cannot bo made for a 
repetition of the same oulogiinn in bis subsequent gn‘at ptann, wlu*u he must certainly 
have become acquainted with tlu' eontimiporary elironich's. lUit all piads were in that ago 
tainted with court tlattery, and Ariosto’s object was to gain the favour of his sovereigns 
and patrons, the princes of Fstm Jhiiiccdy jiatronage was then absolutely necessary to a 
literary man who was not Imnsclf rich, as there was no reading public, upon which to depend. 
Italy was divided into priucipahtics, and distractial by foreign war and intestine dissensions, 
and the notice of the courts could alone bestow fame upon an author, and save him from 
neglect and distress. 

These compositions attracted tlio favourable notice of Cardinal Ippolito d’Estc, Alfonso’s 
younger brother, a man of information and abilities. Upon personal acquaintance, be was 
pleased with Ariosto’s manners, and received him as one of the gentlemen of his retinue 
about the year 1503. Ippolito was a busy politician, and deeply concerned in all the 
intrigues of that most busy period of Italian politics. lie soon perceived that Ariosto’s 
talents might be turned to account, and employed him in various missions, to Florence, 
Urbino, and other Italian courts ; in the course of which the poet became acquahited 
with many persons of rank and consequence, and especially with Cardinal Giovanni de’ 
Mcdici, afterwards Leo X., who took a particular liking to him, and admitted him to 
his familiar society. 

Ariosto was recommended by his first patron, Cardinal Ippolito, to AEonso d’Estc, who 
succeeded to the ducal crown of T’errara in 1505 ; and from that time he enjoyed the 
conhdence of both the brothers. 
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In 1509, Alfonso joined in the league of Camhray with the Pope, the French, and 
the Emperor Maximilian, against the Venetians ; and Ippohto, who was a sohher as well as 
a statesman, tool the command of Ms brother s troops. Aiiosto accompanied his master to 
the field, and was present at the campaign of that year on the hanks of the Po. He has 
desciibed, in the thirty-sixth canto of his “ Furioso,” the atrocities perpetrated by the Sclavonian 
mercenaries in the Venetian service 

It IS not our province to follow the operations of this war, farther than to state, 
that Ariosto was iiresent in several battles, and employed in two political missions to 

Pope Julius II. The second time, he was compelled to make a hasty retreat from Rome, 

as Juhus had pubhely threatened to have Mm thrown into the Tiber In 1513, Loo X, 
succeeded to the papal throne. Ariosto soon after repaired to Rome to congi'atiilate the 
new Pope. Leo received Mm as an old and intimate acquaintance. “ He stooped 

graciously fiom his holy chair towards me, took me by the hand, and saluted me on both 
the cheeks. From that moment my credulous hopes wore raised to the unknown regions 
of heaven.’’ In short, Ariosto now thought his fortune was made. But he had not 

sufficient patience ; he soon grew tired of waiting at Rome without receiving any more 
substantial proofs of Leo’s benevolence, and, too independent to be imi)ortunatc at levees 
and audiences, he turned Ms back upon all his prospects from that quarter. Having 
returned to Ferrara, he applied himself with renewed earnestness to his favourite studies. 
He had long since formed the plan of a great poem on the siibjcict of the wars of 
Chai’lemagne against the Saracens, a traditional theme derived from the fabulous chronicle of 
Turpin, m which some truth was intermixed with a mass of exaggerations, anachronisms, 
and- wondrous tales of paladins, knights-errant, and giants, the offspring of older traditions, 
of Welsh or Armoncan invention. (See Warton’s History of English Poetry,” Ellis’s 
“Specimens of early English Metrical Romances,” &c.) Many Erench, Spanish, and 
Italian hallad and romance writers had treated this fanciful theme, each adding something 
to the 'common stock of the marvellous from his own imagination. In Italy, three poets 
of considerable genius, Pulci, Boiardo, and Bello, hud composed long poems on the 
subject, in wMch the celebrated Orlando or Roland, figured as the great champion of 
Christendom. Boiardo, departing from his prcdece.ssors, gave a new interest to Ms poem 
by making Orlando fall in love witli Angelica, a Pagan or Saracen (the two are often taken 
as synonymous m all these romances) princess, of supernatural beauty, and possessed of 
magical powers, who had come from the farthest Asia to Charlemagne’s camp for the 
express purpose of excitmg the jealousy of the Christian leaders, and thus, by spreading 
dissension among them, rendering them unable to cope succesa^uEy .with the infidels. 
Boiardo did not complete Ms poem, which he called “ Orlando Innamorato ; ” and he 
left off the story of Angelica, where Charlemagne, weary of the dkcord wMch raged in 
his camp smee Angelica’s appearance, gives her in charge to, Kamo, one of Ms squires, until 
such time as he shall have decided upon the rival claims, of Einaldo and Orlando, Ms 

two bravest paladins, to her hand. It is firom this point tha4; Ariosto took up the thread 
of Ms story, and in consonance with the proverb that iicom love to madness there is but 
one step, he determined to make Orlando run mad with jealousy, on discovering that 
Angelica had eloped with a young and handsome, but obscure squire, of the name of 
Medoro, for whom she forgets all objects of ■ her journey to the west, and despises the 
sighs of Orlando and the other rClJtowned paladins of Charlemagne’s court. Ariosto styled 
Ms poem “ Orlando Furioso,” and he wrote it at first in forty cantos, wMch he afterwards 

increased to forty-six. Orlando^s iwMe^ runs through the greater part of the poem, 

until he is restored to reason by to coudn Astolpho, who brings back his wits in a vial 
from the moon. Meantime, the principal action of, the poem, namely, the war between 
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in 1526, a small house of a person of the name of Pistoja, near the street Mirasole. He 
afterwards houglit scveial adjoining lots of ground, and built himself a commodious house, 
which he surrounded by a garden and trees This is still seen in tlie street Mirasole, with 
an inscription to commemorate its former imnate There be spent, in studious and pleasant 
retirement, the latter years of his hfe, continuing to enjoy tlu^ favour of Dulve Alfonso, 
and of his son Prince Ercole TEstc, afterwards Duke llcrculcs II., to whom he gave 
instruction in hteraturc. 

In October, 1532, Ariosto, after sixteen years passed, since its first pubheation, in 
the continual and almost daily revision of Ins great poenn, published a third edition in 
forty-six cantos, which, notwithstanding some* misprints, Ims nanaiiUMl the bgitimato text 
of the “Orlando Furioso This was the last edition vhudi ho ])ul)lishod liimself. The 
six additional cantos arc the 33rd, 37th, 3‘.)tli, d^inl, 4-lth, and dbth; and in llio olliers 
stanzas are added or altered from time to time. Soon after Ariosto had thus comjdeted 
his woik, he fell ill of a i)amfLil iiit(*inal comjdamt, whudi, after several moiitlis of lingering 
suferings, terminated in death, Juno 6, 1553. He was then in his fifty-ninth year. He 
was buried privately in tlio clmieb of San Peuedetto, near bis house, and his funeral 
was attended by tlie monks, who volunte(‘red to pay this Iionour to lus remains. Forty 
years later, tlio diurch having been rebuilt, a monuineut was raised to him on the right 
of tlio great altar, by Agostino IVlosti, of Ferrara, who in lus youth bad stndual umbT 
Ariosto, to w'liieh the poet's bones W(U(‘ trnnsbared with great ceremony In 1012, Ludovico 
Ariosto, the jioct's graud-m'plnwv, laisi'd anolber inomnut‘nt, inon^ splendid tluin the frst, 
and placed it m the ehajiel to the left of tlu‘ grivit altar; and tliitlu-r Ariosto's remains 

imderwcait lenioval for the stH'ond tinu*. They weni then bit in peaei* for nearly Uvo 

centuries, until the French took possession of the country at the beginning of tlu' pres(mt 
century, wlan tluy remoNed the monument (we beli(w''e the List of the twai, though we 
cannot pobitivdy say) to the ryceum or University; where Ariosto's eliair and his inkstand 
an* also prc'served, as well as the autographs of the “Furioso." Jn tlu* convimt of vSaii Uemaletto 
5s a jiainting, r(‘pres(mlmg Paradise, by Garofulo, who had known Ariosto pt‘rsonally, in which 
the poet IS seen between St. Catherine and St. Sebastian. 

Virginio Ariosto left several curious memoranda of his father's habits, whidi are given 
by Parotti. lie was tall, of a robust and naturally healthy frame, and a good pcHb^strian. 
One summer's nionimg he straycMl out of Carpi, near Keggio, where ho then resided, in 
his morning-gown and slippers, to Uikc a walk. J3eing absent in thought, be laid gom^ more 
than half-way to Ferrara before ho recollected himself; and then continued his route, and 

arrived at b'errara in the evening, having walked a distance of at b^ast forty mib's. He 

was generally frugal, and not choice in his meals, though at times he ate much and hurriedly, 
because, his son says, he w'as not then thinking of what he was doing, htung busy in lus 
mmd about lus verses or about bis plans for building One day a visitor appeared just 
after he had dined. ‘While they wTre conversing, the servant brought up dinner for the 
stranger; and, as the latter was engaged in talking, Ariosto fell on the viands laid on 
the table, and ate all himself, the guest of course not presuming to interrupt him. After 
the visitor was gone, Aiiosto's brother remonstrated with him on his inhospitable bebaviour, 
when the poet, corning to himself, exclaimed, “ Well, it is his fault, after all ; why did he 
not begin to eat his dinner at once ? 

The Itahans hare bestowed on Ariosto the epithet of tlie Divine,” and they also call 
him “ the Homer of Ferrara.” 

The character of Ariosto may be easily gathered from this brief sketch of his life. He 
was trustworthy, toyal, and sincere, free from envy or jealousy, and a warm friend ; he 
was fond of meditation and retirement, often absent and absorbed in thought, and yet 
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he could be very pleasant and jovial in company He was not a great reader, and he 
selQ^ed the Latm classics in preference to other authors He studied men and nature 
more than books. Of Greek he acquired some knowledge late in life. He was very 
fond of arclntecture, and regretted that his means did not permit him to satisfy liis passion 
for building. He also took pleasure in gardening, but ho w^as too absent and impatient to 
pros})er in that occupation. His character, by his own confession, was stained by hcentious 
amours : and Ins works are tainted by impure passages, wdiich render them unfit for 
indiscriminate perusal. Still this is the fault of detached passages, not of the general spirit 
or object of his compositions ; and if judged in comparison with liis contemiioraries, he will 
not be severely censured as an immoral writer. 

Ariosto's groat poem, the “ Orlando Hurioso,” is too generally known to require a 
long discussion of its mciits. It is by universal consent the first of all jiooms of chivalry 
and romance. It is a wonderful creation of man's imaginative powders, extending far beyond the 
limits of the natural world. But the poet in liis wildest flights talcos care not to fall into 
too palpable extravagance or absurdity. He has the art of endowing the creatures of 
his fancy with features and attributes apparently so appropriate to tbeir supposed nature, 
as to remove from his readers the feeling of the improbability of their existence. There 
are also other merits in the poem besides those of imagination and description. There is often 
a vein of moral allusion half concealed witliin Ariosto’s fanciful strains, the evidence of 
a mind deeply acquainted with the mysteries of the human heart, fully alive to the beauty 
of virtue, and imbued with sound notions of moral philosophy. At other times he tries to 
cast off liis pensive mood, and to appear careless and satirical, and he succeeds in exciting 
laughter at men's follies and even vices, — a laughter wdiich w^c doubt whether the writer 
felt in his own heart. In his satire, however, although rather broad and licentious, ho 
was not bitter or misantliropical. His is the Immour of a good-tempered poco ciirante, who 
has no intention to break with manldnd on account of its faults, and wbo wdshes to make 
the best of the present world, such as it is. llis touches of the pathetic, though not many, 
are exqmsite of their kind: we will only mention, as instances, the story of Ginevra, that 
of Zerbino and Isabella, and the death of Brandimarte, His acquaintance with history, 
geography, and other sciences, was respectable, considering the time he lived m. His language 
is generally natural and flowing, and the justness and clearness of his expressions render 
tlie perusal of lus poem of gi’eat use even to prose writers. Galileo used to say that he had 
formed liis style chiefly by assiduous study of the “ Furioso.” Ariosto has been accused 
of using trmal expressions, borrowed from popular use rather than firom books. Many of 
these, however, have been since adopted by the host Italian writers. Several of his lines 
certainly are harsh and inharmonious, but it is not improbable that this was mtcntional, 
for the sake of expression, or to give variety to the sound of his verse, as it is well knowm 
that Ariosto was not a negligent writer; he corrected and tecorrected his poem with 
the greatest care, and his apparent facility is the result^ of -much study and labour. It is 
said that he altered not loss than twenty times the X4&id stanza of the eighteenth canto, 
in which he describes the beginning of a storm at sea, before he fixed on tlie text as 
it now stands. 

After the three editions of the ‘‘'Furioso/' superintended by Ariosto himself, numerous 
editions appeared in various parts of Italy dfltmg tihe Sixteenth century, aU however more or 
less incorrect, and some of them — for • 'the^ one of 1556, by Euscelli — deliberately 

mutilated or mterpolated, by editooiai presumption, or through scruples of morality. 

The Aidine edition of 1545 is one of the best^f age ; it is also the first that contains 
five additional cantos, which are the banning ' of ' a new chivahic poem, left in MS. by 
the author, and ^ven by Im son VirgM© to .^omo Manu 2 do. The edition of 1584, by 
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Franccsclii of Yenice, is rich m comments and illiislrntions, Imt the text, is often incorrect. 
The editions of the sevtnitcenth ci'iitury arc all likewise impenfeet. The editioji. of 
Orlaiidmi, 2 vols foho, Venice, 1731, contains all the works of Ariosto, witli tlireo 
Liographies by Pigna, Fornari, and Garotalo, and several comments and illustrations. The 
learned Baiotti of Porrara brought out an edition ol all Ariosto's works, Venice, G vols. 
12nio, 1766, In winch ho restored in nuny plin'i's the original rc'mUng, and added a life 
of Ariosto, winch is still considered the b(‘st extant. 'riie Jhnmnglmm edition of the 
‘^Funoso,” 4 vols. 4to, with plates, some of which are by Bartolozxi, is remarkably 
handsome, and one of tlic most correct. But the h(‘.st text of the “ Furioso is tliat 
of the edition of Pirotta, Milan, 1B18, in 4to, in which the editor, IMorali, has succeeded in 
faithfully restoiing the original text of Ariostos last edition of which has been since 

adopted by Molini in his edition, Florimco, 2 vols. I2\m, 181^3, liy tlio Pndna edition of 
18l!7, m 4to, and by other later Italian editors. Ciardetti has publislied all the works of 
Ariosto, Florence, 8 vols. large 8vo, 1823- L 

Qlie '“Orlando Fiirioso " has bium tvanslati‘d into most Kurojiean langiiagi‘S, Of the 
English transiations, Jlarringtou's is sjiiritt'd, but far from faithriil ; it is in riniUty rather 
an imitation than a tnnislatiou. That by T. II. (hoker, 1735, has tlii' merit of being 
faitliful and litoral, staima fur stanm. The recent translation by jMr R. Buso is coiisidcrod 
the best. 

The Satires of Ariosto an' seven in number; they are addressed to his brothers 

and other friends. As the aiitlior did not intend them ft>r jmblieatiou in his lifetiiTK’, lie 

oxiu’essed liiniself freely in them, and related many curious particulars of his history, ddiey 
wore first published in 1531, and liave bemi often reprinted, botli separately, and with the rest 
of his w’orks, Tlioy have been twice translated into English, by Robert Toft in 160B, and 
by Croker in 1759. Ariosto is one of the best Italian satirists. Ho has foUow'ed the 
IJoratiaix model; he corrects without too much bitterness or scurrility. He reprobates 
tlic vices of his age and country, and they many and great. Ho speaks of popes, 

princes, and cardinals, of the learned and the unlearned, of clergymen and laymen, of nobles 

and plebeians, with great freedom, but without violence or exaggemtion, and in language 
generally, though not always, decorous, Ariosto^s Batirefi deserve to be .more generally read 
than they are, both as a mirror of the times, and as a model of lihat species of wnposition 
which, from the pens of ill-torapered or vulgar men, has too often assumed a tone of malignancy 
and licentiousness equally remote from justice and truth. 

Besides the “ Orlando Furioso,” his comedies, and Ins satires, Ariosto left some minor 
works, in Italian and in Latin verso, such as epigrams, canzoni, sonnets, capitoE-in 
rima, and other lyrics; and a curious Latin eclogue, which long remained inedit^,' 
composed in 1506, on the occasion of a conspiracy against the life of Duke Alfonso by 
his two brothers, Forrante and Giulio. He also wrote a dialogue in Italian prose, 
called L'Erboleto,” on medicine and philosophy. We have no other works of his in 
prose, except one or two letters; his correspondence, which probably Yim extensive, has 
never been collected. 

The number of commentators, critics, and biographers of Ariosto is very great : a 
boftection of them would form a considerable library. Some of the best have 
this sketch. We must add Baruffaldi, junior, who wrote a life of Anosto, 
Coimt -Mazismchelli, who has given a good biography of him in his 
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Mjchael Angelo Buonaeoti was born at the castle of Caprese in Tuscany, on March 6th, 
1474-5. Ho was descended from a noble, though not a wealthy family; and his father 
endoavourcd to check the fondness for drawmg which he showed at an early age, lest he 
sliould disgi’ace his parentage by following what was then deemed httle better than a 
meclianical employment. Fortunately for the arts, the bent of the son’s genius was too 
decided to bo foiled by the parent's pride ; and in April, 1488, young Buonaroti was placed 
under the tuition of Ghirlandaio, then the most eminent painter in Italy 

He soon distinguished himself above Ms feUow pupils, and was fortunate in attracting 
the notice of Lorenzo de Medici ; but the early death of his patron, and the troubles 
which ensued in Florence, clouded the brilliant prospects wliich seemed open to him. He 
first visited Borne when about twenty-two yeais old, at the invitation of Cardinal St. 
Giorgio; and resided in that city for a year, without being employed to execute anything 
for his pretended patron. He obtained three commissions, however, from other quarters ; 
one for a Cupid, a second for a statue of Bacchus, a third for a Virgin and dead Christ 
which forms the altar-piece of a chapel m St P<*tcr’s The latter work was the most 
important, and established his charactti' as one of the first sculptors of the day 

Beturning to Flormice soon after the appointment of Sodarini to be perpetual 

Gonfaloniero, or standard-bearer, an office oipiivalent to that of president of the republic, 
lie found ampler room for the development of his talents in the favour of the chief magistrate; 
for whom he executed the ccdeliratcd statue of David, in marlile, placed in front of the 
Palazzo Vecchio; and another statue of David, and a group of David and G-ohath, both 
in bronze. To this period we arc also to refer an oil picture of a Holy Family, painted 
for Angelo Doni, and now m the Florence Gallery; the only oil painting wMch can be 
authenticated as proceeding from his hand. 

The accounts of Michael Angelo’s early life relate so exclusively to his skill and 

practice as a sculiitor, that some wonder may be felt as to the means by which he acqui'^ed 
the teclmical science and dexterity necessary to the painter. But it was in composition, 
and as a draughtsman that he excelled, not as a colourist ; and the same intimate 
knowledge of the human figure, and fireedom and boldness of hand, which guided ^ his 
chisel, often, it is said, without a model, will account for the anatomical excellence and 
energy of Ms drawings. Nevertheless it is surprismg to find liim at tliis early age 
rivallmg, and mdecd by general suffrage excelling in his own art Lionardo da Vinci, 
not only the first painter of his generation, but one of the most accomphshed persons 

of his ago. The work to which we allude, tlie celebrated Cartoon of Pisa, painted as 

a companion to a battle-piece of Lionardo, has long disappeared ; and is generally supposed 
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to have been destroyed clandcstincdy hy Baccio IJandinoIli, a rival artist, of whose envious 
and cowardly temper some amiismg anecdotes are related in Benvenuto C!e]Iiiii\ auto])io^rapliy 
It represented a party of Elorentiiio soldiers, disturbed, while hatliing in the Arno, hy a 
sudden call to arms. Only one copy of it is said to exist, -wliLcli is preserved in hlr. 
Coke’s collection at Holkham. 

Wlien Julius II. ascended the papal chair, he invited Michael Angelo to Borne, and 
commissioned Iniii to erect a s^dendid tomb. The original design, a skc'tdi of which uuiy 
be seen m Bottan’s edition of "Vasan, was for an insulated building, thirl y-four feet six 
inches hy twenty-three feet, ornamented with forty statues, nniny of colossal size, and a 

vast number of bronze and marble colinnns, basso - relun os, and e\ery spi'cii's of 
arcbitcctural decoration of the richest sort. Tins cominis'-ion, u}>oii the diu’ execiitiiai 

of which Michael Angelo set his heart, as a worthy oji])oi’lunity of innuortalising Ins 
name, was destined to involve him in a long train of vexations. Luring Hit' Iil\‘ of 
Julius, tlio attention which he wislu'd to coiuanitrate on this on(‘ great vork was distracted 
by a variety of other employnnuits forced on him by bis patron. Bpoii bis death, it 

was resolved to finish it on a smalliT stale * but its ]>rogress was then mori‘ sm'iously 

interrupted by the eagerness of successne J’opi'S to em}doy the, great artist on vorks 
which should iinmoftalize their own nanu‘S as lib(*ral patrons of the arts. Ultunately, 
after much dissatist'utioii and dispute on lh(‘ part of l\)p(‘ Jaime's heirs, the form of the 
inouumeiit \vas nltcrcMl ; and us it now stands ni the cluireli of St. kietio m Vinculis, it 
consists only of a faeade, ornanK'iitt'd by "statues, tlnei* of ^\lllch are from the 

hand of IMicliael Aiig<do, tlm otlau’s aiv hy inferior artists. J’lui central figure is the 
ctdehiated hlosos, hy many coiisidi*r(Ml the finest modern work of sculpture j and this is 
the only part of tlio original coiuposilion. 

During the same pontificiitc, hlicliael Angelo jiaiuttnl the cinling of tlu* Histine Cliapel, 
The omiloyment was not to his taste; but it was forced upon him by I\^pe Julius. He 
had never tried his priwers in fresco painting; and that branch of the art, as is well 
known, involves many dilliculties, which, though meivly imrhanical, it retpiires some 
practice and expciience to surmoiint, Haviiig first completed the design in a series of 
cartoons, he smit to hdoreiice to engage the ablest assistants to be found : but thfur labours 
W(T 0 imsatisfiKdory, and dismissing tlumi, he set to work himself, and executed the whole 
lault with his own hands, iu the short spac(‘ of twenty mouths. 

Julius II. died in 15ld. The next nine years, eomprohending the pontiricato of 
Leo X., are an entire, blank m hlicliael Angi‘lo\s lite, so far us regards tlie ]>ra(*tie<‘ of las 
ait. He was cuiployi'd the whole time, hy tlio Topics express order, in superintending 
some new marble quarric‘S iu the luoimtaius of J’uscany 

During tlie ponldlcate of Adrian VI, lu‘ resnhal at Elcu’cnce, whore Giuliano do 
Medici, afterwards Glement YIL, employed him to build a new library and sacristy to 
the church of St. Lorenzo, and a seinilcliral chapel, to soxtc as a mausoleum fur the ducul 
family. lie was also employed to execute two monuments in«^ honour of Giuliano, the 
brother, and Lorenzo do Me<lici, the nephew of Loo X. The princes are ropreseuted 
seated, iu the Homan military habit, above two sarcophagi. Below are two recumbent 
figures to each monument, one pair representing Morning and Evening ; tho other Day 
and Night. Tho reason for tliis singular choice of personages is not explained. 

We cannot enter upon the maze of Italian politics, which led to tlie siege of Florence 
by the imperial troops h 152940. Michael Angelo’s well-known and varied talent led 
to his being appointed chief engineer and master of tlie ordnance to the city ; in which 
capacity he gained new honour by his skill, resolution, and patriotism. During this 
turbulent time he began a picture of Leda, which was sent to Franco, and fell into tho 
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possession of Francis I. It has long been lost ; tlie original cartoon is in the collection 
of the Loyal Academy. 

hlichael Angelos second work in fresco, tlie Last Judgment, occupying the east end 
of the Sistmc Chapel, seems to have been begun in 1533 or 1534. It was not finished 
till 1541. His last and only other works of this kind were two large pictures in the 
Pauline Chapel, representing the Martyrdom of St, Peter, and the Conversion of St. Paul. 
These were not completed till he had reached the advanced age of seventy-five. 

In 1546 died Antonio da San Gallo, the third architect employed in tlie rebuilding 
of St. Peter’s The project of renewing the metropolitan chiu’ch of Pome was first 
suggested to the ambitious mind of Pope Julius 11., by the impossibility of finding any 
lilacc in the then existing cathedral, worthy of the splendid monumeiit which he had 
ordcied Michael Angelo to execute. Bramantc, Paphael, and San Gallo, were successively 
appointed to conduct the mighty undertaking, and removed by death. San Gallo had 
deviated materially from the design of Bramante. IMichael Angelo disapproved of his 
alterations ; hut was deterred fiom returning to the original plan by its vast extent, and 
the necessity of contracting the extent of the work so as to meet the impoverished state 
of the papal treasury, produced hy the spreading of the Peformation m Germany and 
England. He accordmgly gave in tlie design from which the present builchng was erected, 
which, gigantic as it is, falls short of the dimensions of that which Juhus proposed to raise. 
Having now reached the advanced age of seventy-one, it was witli, reluctance that he 
undertook so heavy a charge.^ It was, indeed, only by the absolute command of the 
Pope that he was induced to do so ; and on the unusual condition that he should receive 
no salary, as he accepted the office purely from devotional feelings. He also made it a 
condition that he should be absolutely empowered to discharge any persons employed in 
the works, and to supply their places at his pleasure. 

To the independent and upright feelings which led him to insist on this latter clause, 
the factious opposition, which harassed the remainder of Ins life, is partly to bo ascribed. 
Disinterested himself, he suffered no peculation imder his admmistratiun ; and he was 
repaid hy the hatred of a powerful party connected with those whose vanity his appointment 
wounded, or whose mterests his hunosty crossed. Bepeated attempts were made to procure 
Ms removal, to which he would willingly have yielded, but for a due sense of the gi*eatness 
of the work which ho had undertaken, and reluctance to quit it, until too far advanced 
to he altered and spoiled hy some inferior hand. This praiseworthy solicitude was not 
chsappointed. Dunng the life of Paul, and through four succeeding pontificates, he held 
tlie situation of chief architect ; and before his death, in February, 1563-4, the cupola was 
raised, and the principal features of the building unalterably determined. 

His earlier architectoal works are to be seen at Florence. They consist of the 
facade and sacristy of the church of St. Lorenzo, left u nfi nished by Brunelleschi, the 
mausoleum of the Medici family, and the Laurentian library. During the latter part of 
his life he amused his leisure hours by working on a group representing a 'dead Christ, 
supported by the Virgin and Nicodemus, wMch he intended for an altar-piece to the 
chapel in which he should himself be interred. It was never finished, however, and is 
now in the cathedral of Florence. But, from the time of his assuming the charge of 
St. Peter’s, liia attention was almost entirely devoted to architecture. His chief works 
were the completion of the Famese palace, begun by San Gallo ; the palace of the Senator 
of Borne, tlie picture galleries, and flight of steps leadmg up to the convent of Araceli, 
all situated on the Capitoline hill ; and the conversion of the batlis of Diocletian mto the 
church of S. Maria degli Angeli. 

Michael Angelo, tliough he painted few pictures himself, frequently gave designs to 
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be executcfl by las favourite pupils, especially Sebastiniio (l(‘l Pioinbo Ru<*]i wns tlic orioin 
of the magnificent Haising of Lazarus, in the National Gallery. Lik** nuiiiy artists of tliut 
age, he aspired to ])e a poet. Ilis works consist chielly of somuds, inodolkHl on the style 
of Petrarch. Eeligion and Love are the pi evading su]>ji‘cts. 

The Life of Michael Angelo, by Mr. Ihippa, will gratify th(‘ (‘uru>si1y of the Jhiglish 
reader, who wishes to pursue the subjt'ct ln*yoiul tins iiu‘re list of the artist's ])rincipal 

woiks To the Italian reader we may KH'omuu'iid the liv(‘s iif ('oiuIi\i nud Vusa,ri, as 

containing the original information from which subse<[umit wnl(*rs liavt* drawn tlieir accounts 
To do justice to the versatile, yet profound genius of this great man, is a task wlnrii wc 
must leave to such writers as Lcynolds and Fuseli, in wliosi' h'ldurt's the ri'iidm’ will find 
ample evidence of the profound admiration with whicdi tiny regariled him. Nor cun wc 
conclude hetter than with the short but enm'gt‘tu; charaettT givi'ii by tin* Ialt{*r, of Ins 
favourite artist's stylo of genius, and of his principal winks: — 

“ Sublimity of ronct^ption, grandeur of form, anti hrendlli of manner, arc the elimuuits 
of hLidiael Angelo’s style. Ly tlu'sc principles he selechMl or rejected the ohjeets of imitation. 
As iiaiiiter, as sculptor, as architect, he attemptiMl, and above any other man, sueci'eded, 
to unite nuigiiinccncc <»f jilaii, and (‘tidless vaihdy of snhordinatt‘ parts, with the utmost 
smiplicity and breadth. Ills hue is uniformly gram I ; ehuraettu* and beauty w'ero aduutt(‘d 
only as far as tiny could be made subser\ient to gTamleur. Tn give the appearance of 

perfect <‘ase to tlu‘ most p('rpl(‘\ing diHieuIty, was llie I'xelusivi* power of Mudiael Angelo, 
lie is the, inventor of <‘pi(' ])amtuig, in that sublime circle of the v^Ltiin' ('Impel which 
oxhihits llic origin, the jirogress, and tlie fimd dispeus.ifioiis of theoia’acy. He has personifu'd 
motion in the groups of tin* (hirtooii of Pisa ; euihodietl sentinumt on the monuments of 

K. Lorenzo , unravelled the features of nualitution in the Prophet.s and Sibyls of the Sistino 

dinpid ; and in the Last Judgment, with (‘Viny attitude that varies the human body, traced 

the master-trait of every pa‘<sion that avva^s the iuuniin heart. 'Phough, us smilptor, he, 
expressed the charaoti*r of lle.sh more perfectly than all who {mnie beh»rc or wtmt utter him, 
yet he never submitted to copy uu ludividual, Julius IL only excepted; and in him he 
represential the reigning passion rather than the man. In painting lu* lum contented himself 
with a negative colour, and as th(‘ painter ^of nuinkind, rejected all incretriduus ornuincut. 
d'lio fabric of St Pidcr's, scatti'red into infinity of jarring parts by Lnimante and his 

successors, ho concentratod ; auspeudctl the cupola, and to the most cotnplex gave the 

air of tlio most snnplo of edifioos. Such, take Iiim for all in all, wan "M. Angelo, the, salt 
of art: somulinies ho no doubt had his moments of derelicthm, deviatful into manner, or 
perplexed tbo grarnhmr of hia forms with fhtile and ostenUdu)na amitomy : Imtli met with 
«nnica of copyists; and it has been his fate to be censured for their follv/’ — (Lcctiu*c U.l 
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This gi’cat man was born in London, in the year 1480. Ilis father was Sir John More, 
one of the Judges of the King's Bench, a gentleman of establislied reputation. He was 
early placed in the family of Cardmal Morton, Archbishop of Ganlerbury, and Lord Chancellor 
of England. The suns of the gentry were at tliis time sent into the families of the first 
nolulity and leading statesmen, on an equivocal footing; partly for the fimslxing of their 
education, and partly in a menial capacity. The Cardmal said more than once to the nobility 
who were dining with him, Tliis boy waiting at table, whosoever lives to see it, will one 
day prove a marvellous man.” His eminent patron was highly delighted with that vivacity 
and wit wMch appeared in his childhood, and did not desert him on the scaffold. Plays were 
performed m the archiepiscopal household at Christmas On these occasions young More would 
play tlie improvisatore, and introduce an extempore part of his own, more amusing to the 
spectators than all the rest of the performance. In due time Morton sent him to Oxford, 
where he heard the lectures of Lmacer and Grocyn on the Greek and Latin languages. The 
epigrams and translations prmted in his wmrks evince his sldll in both. After a regular 
course of rhetoric, logic, and philosophy, at Oxford, he removed to London, where ho 
became a law student, first in New Inn, and afterwards in Lincoln’s Inn. He gained 
considerable reputation by reading public lectures on Saint Augustine, Do Civitate Dei, at 
St. LawTeiice’s chiu’cli m the Old Jewry. The most learned men in the city of London 
attended bun ; among the rest Grocyn, liis lecturer in Greek at Oxford, and a writer against 
the doctrmes of Wiclif. The object of More’s prolusions was not so much to discuss points 
in theology, as to explain the precepts of moral iihilosopliy, and clear up difficulties m bistory. 
For more than three years after this he was Law-reader at Furnival's Inn. He next 
removed to the Charter-house, where he lived in devotion and prayer; and it is stated that 
from the age of tw^enty he wore a hair-slnrt next his skm. He remained there about four 
years, without taking the vows, although he performed ah the spiritual exercises of the 
society, and had a strong inchnation to enter the priesthood. But his spiritual adviser. Dr. 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, recommended him to adopt a different course. On a visit to a 
gentleman of Essex, by name Colt, he was introduced to his three daughters, and became 
attached to the second, who was the handsomest of the famdly. But he bethought hirnTthat 
it would be both a grief and a scandal to the eldest to see her younger sister married 
before her. He therefore reconsidered his passion, and from motives of pity prevailed with 
Mmself to be m love with the elder, or at ah events to marry her. Erasmus says that she 
was young and uneducated, for which her husband lilted her the better, as being more capable 
of conforming to his own model of a wife. He had her instructed in literature, and especially 
m music. 

. He continued his study of the law at Lincoln’s Inn, but resided in Bucklersbury after 
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his marriage. Ilis first wife lived about seven years. By her lie had tlirce daughters 
and one son ; and we are informed by his son-in-law, Roper, that he broiiglit them up with 
the most sedulous attention to their intellectual and moral improvement. It was a quaint 
exhortation of his, that they should take virtue and learning for their meat, and pleasure 
for their sauce. 

In the latter part of King Henry the Sevenths time, and at a very early age, More 
distmguished liimseK in parliament. The King had demanded a subsidy for tlio mariiagti 
of his eldest daughter, who was to be the Scottish Queen. Tlio demand was not complji^d 
with On being told that his purpose had been frustrated by the o])position of a hearilloss 
boy, Henry was greatly incensed, and determined on revenge, IR* ktu^w tliat the actual 
offender, not possessing anything, could not lose anything ; lie thorofore devised a groundless 
charge against the father, and confined linn to the lower till lie had I'xtm’ted a fme of 
lOOZ for his alleged offence Fox, Bishop of Winchester, a privy councillor, insi<lioii&Iy 
undertook to reinstate j^’ornig More in the Kings favour, but tlie bishop’s chai>laiu warned 
him not to listen to any such proposals; and gave a pithy reason for tlui advice, highly 
illustrative of Fox’s real character To serve Iho King’s purposes, my lord and master 
will not hesitate to consent to liis owm fathers death’ Lo avoid evil consiMpiences, More 
determined to go abroad With this view, he made himsedf master of tlni hVencli language, 
and cultivated the hbcral sciences, as astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, and music ; ho 
also made himself tlioronghly acquainted with history: Imt in tlm nuaintimo tlio King’s 
death rendered it safe to remain in England, and he abaudoiu'd all thoughts of foreign 
travel. 

Notwithstanding his practice at the bar, and his lectures, winch wore quoted by Lord 
Coke as undisputed authority, he found leisure for the pursuits of plnloso]»hy and polite 
literature. In 1516 he vTOtc liis Utopia,” the only one oi his woi'IvkS winch has coummiided 
much of public attention in after times. In gcn(*ral they wore childly of a polemic kimi, 
in defence of a cause which even his abilities could not make good. But in this oxtraorduuiry 
work he allowed his powerful mmd fair play, and considered both nuuikiiul and religion with 
the freedom of a true pbilosoplier. He represents Utopia as one of tliose countries lately 
discovered in America, and the account of it is feigiied to bo given by a Portuguese, who 
sailed m company with the first discoverer of that part of tlio world. Under the 

character of tliis Portuguese he delivers liis own opinions. IRs « History of lUcluird HI.” 
was never hnislied, hut it is inserted m “ Konnet’a Complete History of England.” 
Among his other eminent acquaintance, he was particularly attached to Erasmus. They 
had long corresponded before they were personally kuo\vn to each other. Erasmus came 
to England for the purpose of seeing Ins friend ; and it was contrived that they should meet 
at the Lord Mayor’s table before they wvre introduced to each other. At dinner they 
engaged in argument Erasmus folt the koounoss of his antagonist’s wit; and, when hard 
pressed, exclaimed, You ai’e More, or nobody ; ” the reply was, You are Erasmus, 
or tlic Devil.” 

Before More entered definitively into the service of Henry VIII., his learning, wisdom, 
and experience were held in such high estimation, that he was twice sent on important 
commercial embassies. His discretion in tliose employments made tho King desirous of 
securing him for the service of the court; and he commissioned Woisey, then Lord 
Chancellor, to engage him. But so little inclined was he to involve himself in political 
intngues, that the King’s wish was not at the time accomplished. Boon alter, More was 
retained as courts^ for the Pope, for the purpose of reclaiming tlie forfeiture of a ship. 
His argument was so learned, and his conduct m the cause so judicious and upri^t, that 
the ship was restored. The King upon this insisted on Imying him in his service ; and. 
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as the hrst step to preferment, made liim Master <il’ the Kecpa^sts, a Knight, and Privy 
Coimcillor, 

In 15:^0 he was made ^PrcaiKarer of tlie Exchequer; he then bought a liouse by the 
river-sido at C’hidsea, wherci he had settled with his family. Jfe had at that time buried 
his first wife and was married to a second. Ho coiitinueil in the King’s sc'rvice full twenty 
years, during which time his royal muHter coiifernal witli him on varmus subjects, including 
astronomy, geomedry, ami divinity ; and frequently consulted him on his private coiiciTiis, 
More’s pleasant temper and witty conversation made him such a favourite at the palace, 
as almost to estrange him from Ids own family ; and under these circumstances liis peculiar 
humour manifested itself; for he so rostramod the natural bias of his freedom and mirth as 
to render himsedf a less amusing companion, and at length to he seldom sent for but on 
occasions of business. 

A more important circumstance gave More much consequence with tli^ King. The 
latter was preparing his answer to Luther, and Sir Thomas assisted him in the controversy. 
"Wliilo this was going on, the King one day came to dine with him ; and after dinner walked 
with him in the garden with his arm round his neck After Henry’s departure, Mr. Iloper, 
Sir Thomas’s son-in-law, remarked on the King’s familiarity, as exceeding even tliat used 
towards Cardmal Wolsey, with whom he had only once been seen to walk arm-in-arm 
The answer of Sir Thomas was shrewd and almost prophetic. find his Grace my very 

good lord indeed, and I heheve he doth as smgul^ly any subject within this 

realm. However, son Roper, I may tMl thee, I have no cause to be proud thereof; for 

if my he^ wpuld win him a oaetle in France it should not fail to go” 

In 1 , 52 $ he ivas chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, and displayed great 
intrepidity in the discharge of that office, Wolsey was afraid lest this parliament should 
;fe|pe a gr^at subsidy about to be demanded, and announced his intention of being present 
at the debate. He had previously expressed liis indignation at the publicity given to the 
proceedings of the house, which he had compared to the gossip of an ale-house. Sir Thomas 
More therefore persuaded the members to admit not only the Cardmal, but all his pomp ; 
his maces, poll-axes, crosses, hat, and great seal. The reason he assigned was, that, should 
the like fault be imputed to them hereafter, they might be able to shift the blame on the 
shoulders of his Grace’s attendants. The proposal of the subsidy was met with the negative 
of profound silence ; and the Speaker declared that, “ except every member could put into 
his one head all their several wits, he alone in so weighty a matter was unmeet to make 
Ins Grace answer.” After the parliament had broken up, Wolsey expressed his displeasure 
against the Speaker in his own gallery at Whit^all ; but More, with his usual quiet humour, 
parried the attack by a ready compliment to the taste and splendour of the room m wlxich 
they were conversing. 

On the death of Sir Richard Wingfield, the King promoted Sir Thomas to the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster. At this time the see of Rome became vacant, and Wolsey 
aspired to the Papacy ; but Charles V. disappointed him, and procured the election of Cardinal 
Adrian. In revenge, Wolsey contrived to persuade Henry that Catharine was not his 
lawful wife, and endeavoured to turn his affections towards one of the French King’s sisters. 
The case was referred to More, who was assisted by the most learned of the Privy Council ; 
and he managed, difficult as it must have been to do so, tq extricate both liimself and Lis 
colleagues from the dilemma. His conduct as ambassador at Cambray, where a treaty of 
peace was negotiated between the Empercu?, France, and England, so confirmed the favour 
of his master towards him, that on the fell of the Cardinal he was made Lord Chancellor, 
The great seal was delivered to him on the 25th of October, 1530. This favour was the 
more extraordinary, as he was the first layipiaji on whom it was bestowed : but it may reasonably 
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"be suspected that the private motive was to engage liim in llic a])])rov<il of tlui meditated divorce 
This he probably sns])pcted 5 and entered on the office witii a iidl knowhMlge of the dangt'r 
to which it exposed him Ho performed tlie duties of his function for nearly throe yi'ars 
vdth exemplary diligence, gi’oat ability, and un(*orru})t(‘d integrity llis resignation took 
place on the 16th hlay, 1538 His motive was su]>posed to lie a regard to his own sahdy, 
as he was sensible that a confirmation of the divorce would be officially ixapiinal from him, 
and he was too conscientious to comply wnth the mandate of ])ower, against his own moral 
and legal convictions. 

While Chancellor, some of his injunctions were disapprcneil by tbo common law judges. 
He therefore invited them to dine witli him m the council cliamher, and proved to them 
hy professional arguments that their complaints weri* iiiifoiinded. He tlum proposed that 
they should themselves mitigate the rigour of the law hy their own conscientious discretion 5 
in which case, he would grant no more injunctions. This tlu'y nd’iised ; and the consequenco 
was, that he continued that practice in equity which has come <1o\mi to tin* jivesent day. 

It was through the mteneiition (T his friend the I>uki‘ of Norfolk that hi‘, ])rociired liis 
discharge from the lahoiions, and, under the circumstances of the tiuug thi‘ daiigiu'ous eminence 
of the chancellorsliip, which he quitted in hoiiourahk' poverty Aftin* the payimuit of his dtffits, 
he Ijad not the value of one hundred pounds m gold and sil\(»r, nor mon* than twenty 
marks a year m land. On tins occasion his Iom‘ of a jest did not desert him. While 
Cliancollor, as soon as tbo clnncb S(‘rvi(‘e was over, oiu‘ of his train usi'd to go to his 
lady’s pew, and say, “Madam, my Loid is g(tnet" On the iiiNt holiday aftiT his 

train had been dismissed, ho perfurmod that ceremony himstlf, and hy saying at the 
end of the sen’ice, “ Madam, my Lord is gonig” gavi‘ his wife th(‘ iirst inUmutiuii that 
he had surrcndoRMl tbo gre^at seal. 

lie had resolved never again to engage in jaiblle hnsim'ss; but the divorce, and 
still more the subsequent marriago with Anne Robyn, which nothing could induce him 

to favour, with the King’s alienation from the see of lUnm\ raisetl a storm ov(»r liis h{»ad 
from which his voluntary seclusion at Glu'lsea, in study and fb'Votion, {‘ould nut shtffier 

him Whim tempting offers proved inoffectual to win him over to sanction Anne Robyn’s 
coronation hy his high legal authority, threats mul terrors wer(‘ r(*si»rted to: his firmness 
was not to he shaken, hut Ins ruin was didennined, and ultnnutidy accomplislu'tl. In 

the next parliament ho, and his friend h'isluT, IJibhop of Uoi-hestiU', were attainted of 

treason and misprision of treason for listening to tlio ravings of Fdizaheth Rarton, consuU'red 
hy the vulgar as the Holy hlaid of Kent, and countcaiaucing lier trt‘aaonahlo practices. 
His iuuoceuce was so cb'iirly established, that his name was erased from the bill; and 
it was supposed to have been intnKlut‘.(‘d into it only for the purpose of shaking his 

resolution touching the divorce and marriage. Rut though he had escaped this snare, 
nis firmness occasioned him to bo devoted as a victim. Anne Boleyn took pains to 

exasperate the King against him, and when the Act of Supremacy %vas passed in 1534, 
the oath required by it was tendered to him. The refusal to take it, which his principles 
compelled him to give, was expressed in discreet and qualified terms ; he was ncvertlieioss 
taken into the custody of the Abbot of West minster, and, upon a second refusal four 

days alter, was committed prisoner to the Tower of London. 

Our limits will not allow us to detail many particulars of his fife wlule in confinement, 
marked as it-waa by firmness, resignation, and cheerfulness, resulting from a conscience, 
however much mistaken, yet void of intentional offence. His reputation and credit 
were very great :m the kingdom, apid much was supposed to depend on hk conduct 
at this critical juncture^' Archbishop Cranmer, therefore, urged every argument that 
could be devised to persuade him to compliance, and promises were profusely made to 
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him from tlio King ; but neither argument nor promises could prevail. We will give 

the last of these attempts to shake his determination, in the words of his son-in-law, 
Mr Boper : — 

‘'Mr. Bich, pretending friendly talk with him, among other things of a set course, 
said this unto him . ‘ Forasmuch as it is well laaown. Master More, that you are a man 
both wise and weU learned, as well in the laws of the realm as otherwise, I pray you. 
therefore, sir, let me be so bold as of good-’wull to put imto you this case. Admit 
there were, sir, an act of parliament that the realm should take me for king ; would not 
you, Mr. More, take me for Idng ? ’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ guoth Sir Thomas More, ‘ that would I ’ 

‘ I put the case further,’ quoth Mr. Bich, ‘ that there wore an act of parliament that 
all the realm should take me for pope ; wmuld not you then, Master More, take * me for 
pope ? ’ ‘ For answer, sir,’ quoth Sir Thomas More, ‘ to your first case, the parhament 

may well, Master Bich, meddle with the state of temporal prmces ; but to make answer 
to your other case, I will put you this case. Suppose the parliament would make a law 
that God should not be God ; would you then, Master Bich, say that God were not 

God?’ ‘No, sir,’ quoth he, ‘that would I not; sith no parliament may make any such 

law.’ ‘ No more,’ quoth Sir Thomas More, ‘ could the parliament make the King 
supreme head of the Church.’ Upon whose only report was Sir Tliomas indicted of high 
treason on the statute to deny the King to be supreme head of the Churcli, into winch 
indictment were put these heinous words, mcdix^iomly, traitorously, and diahohcally” 

Sir Thomas More, in his defence, alleged many arguments to the discreiht of Bicli’s 
evidence, and in proof *of the clearness of Ms own conscience; but all tliis was of 
no avail, and the jury found him guilty. When asked in the usual manner why judgment 
should not be passed agaiust Mm, he argued against the mdictment as grounded on an 
Act of Parliament repugnant to the laws of God and the Church, the government of 
wMch belonged to the see of Borne, and could not lawfully be assumed by any temporal 
prince. The Lord Chanceller, however, and the other Commissioners, gave judgment 
agamst him. 

He remained in the Tower a week after his sentence, and during that time he was 
uniformly firm and composed, and even his peculiar vein of cheerfulness remained unimpaired. 
It accompanied him even to the scaffold, on going up to which, he said to the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, “ I pray you. Master Lieutenant, see me safe up, and for my coming 
down let me sluft for myself."’ After his prayers were ended, he turned to the executioner 
and said, with a cheerful countenance, “Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid to 
do tliine office. My neck is very short, take heed, therefore, thou strike not awry for 
thme own credit’s sake” Then, laying his head upon the block, he bid the executioner 
stay till he had removed his beard, saying, “ My beard has never committed any treason ; ” 
and immediately the fatal blow was given. These witticisms have so repeatedly run the 
gauntlet through aU the jest-books that it woidd hardly have been worth while to repeat 
them here, were it not for the purpose of introducing ,the comment of Mr. Addison on 
Sir Thomas’s behaviour on this solemn occaaon. “WLat was only philosophy in this 
extraordinary man would be frenzy in one who does not resemble him as weU in the 
cheerfulness of Ms temper as in the sanctity of Ms manners.” 

He was executed on St. Thomas’s eve, in the year 1535. The barbarous part 
of the sentence, so disgraceful to the Statute-book, was remitted. Lest serious - minded 
persons should suppose that bis conduct on the scaffold was mere levity, it should be 
added that be addressed the people, desiring them to pray for liim, and to bear witness 
that he was going to suffer death in and for the faith of the Holy Cathohe Church. 
The Emperor Charles V. said, on hearing of Ms execution, “ Had we been master of such a 
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servant, we would rather have lost the best city of our domuiions than such a worthy 
councillor/’ 

No one was more capable of appreciating the character of Sir Thomas IMore than 
Erasmus, who represents him as more pure and white than the whitest snow, with such 
wit as England never had before, and was never likely to have again. He also says, 
that in theological discussions the most emment divmes were not unfrequently worsted 
by him; but he adds a wish that he had never meddled with the subject Sir Thomas 
More was peculiarly happy in extempore spealmig, the result of a well-stored aud I'cady 
memory, suggesting without delay whatever the occasion required. Thuanus also mentions 
him with much respect, as a man of strict integrity and profoimd learning. 

His life has been written by liis son-in-law, Roper, and is the principal source whence 
this narrative is taken. Eiasmus has also been consulted, tlirough whose epistolaiy works 
there is much information about Ins friend. Tliere is also a life of him by EerdmanJo 
■Warner, LL.D., with a translation of his “Utopia,” in an octavo volume, published in 1758. 
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On looldiify to tlio oonuiK'iicomtoit of tlie sixtooiitli century, hy for 11 h' iuo';i hrilliunt 
c])och of nuxlco’u art, wo cannot lait marvel at the sj)! cm lour ami var’u'ty of talent 
concentrated within tin' hrit'F spa(*t‘ of half a. <*cntury, or h'SR. ]\lichat'l An^n-io, Kn]tha('l, 
Conc'^^po, Titian, all Icllow-Ialuiiircrs, with many otln'rs iiifcnor to thc<<o nni;'hty mastt'rs, 
yet whoso works arc pri/e'd by kinos ami nobles as tlieit most ]aefious treasures — by 
what stran<^m jirodi^^ality of natural {.»'irts, or haiipy combuiution of circumstance's was 
so rare an asse'inhlaLjt' eif p[('iuiib proeluccel in so sheu’t a time ? The* iimst obvious 

exphination is te) be faunl in tlm prima'ly patronap^o the'u allbnli-d to tlie arts by jumium'S 
and churchniem. lly this neino profited nu>ro largely or more' justly than the' gre'ut painter, 
whoso life it is our task tei re'late'. 

Tiziano Ye'eadli was horn eif an honouraldo family at (dpo del (Tulorc, a Rniall town 
on the conIhu'S e>f Friuli, in TIHO. ilo soon manifested the* Ix'iit of his ge'iiius, and at tbe^ 

ago of ton Avas cemsigne'el to tlu' care' of an uncle residing in Vi'iiiec, who jilaee'el him 

under the tuition of (dovaimi lli'Iliiii, tlu'ii in the' xe*iiiih of his fame, 'flu' st^le* (d‘ lU'lliui 
though forcible is dry uml hard, and little credit has betai giveai to him feu* his pu]>irB 

success. It is jirohahle', howe'ver, that Titian imhib<*el in his school those habits of 

accurate imitation, which enabled him atteTwanls to unite bolilness and truth, and to 

indulge', in the most daring execution, witlamt degt'iu'ratiug into mannerism. The eleniemta 
of his future style' he* funnel (irst indicated by Lionanb da Vinci, and more eloveloptd 
in the^ woiTs eif diorgieme', who aelopted tlu* principles of Lionuulo, but witli mcre'ased 

power, anu'iuty, and sple'udour. As soon as 'ITtian bee'amo noquaiuted with this master’s 
paintings, he gave his whe)le attention to the study of thorn ; ami with such success, that 
the peirtrait of a noble Venetian, named Barbarigo, whiedi ho painted at tlie ago of eiglitoeu, 
was mistaken feir the w*ork of Ciieu'giom*. From that timo, during some years, the'se 
masters helel an equal place in public esteem ; but in 1507 a circumstance occurred which 
turned the bfdance in favour of Titian. They were engaged conjointly in the decoration 
of a public building, emailed the Foiidaco de Tedesdii. Through some mistake, that part 
of tlic work which Titian had oxecuted was understood by a paity of connoisseurs to 

have been painted by Giorgione, whom they overwhelmed with congratulations on his 
extraordinary improvement. It may bo told to Ms credit, that though ho manifiisted 
some weakness in discontinuing Ms intercourse with Titian, he^never spoke of him without 
amply acknowledging his merits. 

Anxious to gain improvement from every possible source, Titian is said to have drawn 
tbe rudiments of his jfinc style of landscape painting from some Goman artists who 
came to Venice about the Hmo of this rupture. He engaged them to reside in his house, 
and studied their mode of practice until he had mastered their principles. His talents wer^ 
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now exojwod on sovfTJil important wor1\s, ^aml if I'min flu* p{c*jui,« (»{' th<' Anj^ol 

and ToLia*^, tlia't lio h.id alicady atapunal ati (Alraordin.iry loT.olfh and piandiMu of stylo. 
Tlio dViiimpli of I'aitlu a sin< 4 iilar (‘(infj»>'‘ilii»n, iii;ntitd''tnin j^roat ikomt- <>f in\(‘ntiiin 
amid muoli (piamliioss of oliaraotm* and oo tumo, kunun li\ a Wimd jnihli^la'd 

111 ir>0S A iVt'sco of tlio diiifumont of Solf.innu. t..r tin* Hall 4*1" dii tio.- at \ ir^-n/a, 
was his n('\‘t porfoiniaiKa* Aftt-r tins ho <'\rou}rd M'\4Mal ‘'iihjtsN in tlir idiundi of St 
Autlioiiy, ai I^nliia, taKoii from tho nin\n*!os uttniaitod to th.if ^aiul. 

ddiosp tuooalions lunl iilidniwn liiin fh»in Voniao. t >n Iih lotnni, in tho tliirty fourth 
yoar of Ins aoi‘, lio \sas taiiplo\od to flnidi u lai‘,a' jaatuio h-ft imp. in of l.\ ilojiiui, 
or, appordiiif^ to somo authontios. l»y <Imtpi,nn'. in flu fln-at rmunal Hall of \ 4 ‘nioOj 

roprosputinit llio Kinporor Frcdoriok Itarhariivxi mi In-' kino> hot.uo 1‘opo Mo\aiidor HI. 
at tlio (‘iili'anpo of St Maik's. d’ho S<‘nato \\<ro in uoil salNfa d \s itii hi^ p* rionmniro, 
that f]i (7 appointod liim tt> tho <»f!iro railed !,a .Soiim ria ; tho omidifions nt \\hi(‘h woro 
tliat It should ho hold hy Ilu‘ lu‘-,f paintoi* in tho oit^, with n vdaiy <>( ihno hniidml 
scudi, ho (‘iioa,L(inn to paint tin* porfiail of oaoh on oh olioii, at tho prioo of 

ci,^dit soudi. Those portraits wort* Imiio in oi,o of tho puhlio npaitinonts t.f St, Mark. 
At tho olos(‘ of ]:>11, 'riliau wa^ invited tn Forrara, hy tin* Imko Mphmi.n. For him 
ho (*\o(ait(‘(l s(‘voial sii!t‘!!ilid W(*rks ; amoni' Ihom p<»rtrait^ of tho Fuko. ami (»f hi^^ wifo, 

uinl that oolohratod pioluro o! Itioohusaml Ariadno, nnu in tuir own National tiallorv 

dTo ihsi works oytrutml ].y Ttiian alter hm it turn to V. nio<‘. pr-ao tliat ho hatl 

already aooomplislio.l that union of ^'t'and .loMt;n with hnlhant oohmiino whirii was 
doHi^niatod hy Tintorot as tho hi^diost poifootion ttf pamtini,n lim imnio-mo piotiuv of 

tin* Assumption,^ fonnorly in the ohutrli nt Santa Maiia « dot lost, ami mwv in tho 

Academy o{ Vimioi*, o\lui‘its, in the tipitthm of M.mo first rate jnd-os, \ain»us ovoollonoos, 
suoh as have iU‘\or hoon omnhhiotl in any siiioh' porfnnimnn*. hut hv 'iiimn hiimolf^ d'im 
Virgin, whoso figure iviioM-s dark tm iho ina.lmtotl Uwk^uruuml sot^ms tt» asooml amid 

a th)od of glory. She is surroumlotl nml sm^laino.l hy angels of inellahlo heauly, niid 

tho disciples helow nto peisoiiilioatams of apnsttdic grandeur, it will sea rot ly ho oivtlitotl 
that the Aloiiks, for whom this pioluto wan paimotF fdyocte.l h, it on ammnt of its 
apparent reality ; hut the voh*o of puhlio udmiratimi made thorn mmsihlo of its 

merits, ami they refused a largo rum otferod fur it hv tin* Iiuporial Amha**^^!^*. Suoh 

a ivport of this work was made to lam X. hy (nrdinal Uomhn, that d'itiatt mvi\od 

an mvitatiou to Konu^ from the Fomiti; with the otlVr <*f hotmurahlu appointments. 

similar proposal from FnmciH I of Franco, whose portrait \m paint^jd in 1515. he 
uu a lem ) ilecliiiod ; ]>ut ho yhddml to the fomptatinu of vuihing Home, Unng itot lcs« 

anxious to see the great works of c<mfcinporary genius, titan UiC wonth^rs of ancient 
m. ^ Jits did not, how-tiver, carry his purpose int(. etlect at this tiims hut ivmaim*d at 
emce; and thus secured to her tho possession of th(»8e nohlo works, wliioli wlu'ii thf*y 
wue pro ucod, fomud the brightest onmm(*ut of her ][>ow'er, and (W’oa ucav, wdaui her utlmr 
glories TO sot, confer upon lit*r uu impcriHliahb distiuction. 

.■hr. of tliia invitalii.n, Titian was fiiiploycl 

foujjht k'twoen tho Voiiftiuiis ami tho 
" which perisUvd xvliou the iHirol Paiaco wtis hunit. About 

i-tiiecB of Uie Posari Family roturninj^ thouks to the Virgin 
as an examine of aimido griuuleur, has kim 
the artificial siriendour of Eukns; and Fuseli alludes to it as 


XweM.ee. 


that this wat. hia own opinion, and that of Sir Thonmn 
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constitutincf tlio duo Tnodium between dry appositi(»n and exuberant eentr«nst. The sublime 
])icturc of S. T^ietro Martire was painted in 1523. Of this it is diOicult to sj)eak in adeq[uato 
terms, witliout the a])peartnieo of liy])erborieal panegyric The composition is well known liy 
engravings ; l)ut these convey only a f.iint notion of tlio original, winch unites the utmost 
ma^i>inik*eiice of historical design, with tli(‘ finest style of landscape-paint mg. The gorgeous hues 
of Titian's colouring are atf(mi]KUvd in this lecture by an iinprissive solemnity The scene of 
violimce and blood, tliongh I'xpresscd with (‘nergy, is free from contortion or extravagance ; 
giamleur ixnwados the whole, and even the figure of the flying fnar has a character of dignity 
rarely surp.isscd. Two ])i(5tures on the same siibji^ct, the one* by Domemcliino, in tlio Acadiany 
of Lokgna, the other hy (liorgionG, in our National Gallery, if compar(‘d with that of 'Titian, 
conv(‘y a forcible impression of the dilleronce between first-rutt* genius and the finest talents 
of a secondary f»rdiT. 'The juctiire of Giorgione is, howiwer, most TillancHtpie lu cidoiiring. 

In 3r)2() tin* oelehrati^d s<Ltirist Ar(‘tine, and Sansovino tht‘ sculptor, came to reside 
in Venice. With tliesi' distinguished men Titian contracted an intimacy, which was the 
souiTO of great pliMMiri' to him, ami ceased only willi their live.s. Wlien C'liarh^s Y visited 
Ikdogna, in 1529, 'Titian was niviti'd to that city, wIktc he painted an (‘(piestrian portrait 
of the IhnjK'i’or. C'harles, not only an admins hut a judges (»f art, was astonished at a 
style of }uanting of which he had formed no previous conception ; he renuincrated the 
artist splemlidly, and expressed Ins detenmnation nev(*v to sit to any other master. On 
returning to Tologna in jr);»2, he suniuioncd ^Jktiau again to Ins court, and engaged him 
in many important works, treating him on all occasions with extraordinary respect and 
regard. It is allirirn’il, that in ndmg through liologna lu‘ ]ve])t U])on the artist's right 
hand, an act of courtc^sy which excited sucli displeasuri* among the courtiiTS that tlu‘y 
ventured upon a ri-moust ranee. The answiT given by (’hark>s is well known, mul has 
been since ascribed to otlu'r monurolis : “I hav<‘ many nobles in my (aupiro, but only 
one Titian.” On leaving llologna, 'ritian acconipankal Frederic Gonzaga, lkik(‘ of IMantua, 
liome to Ins own state; wliere, bcsitles painting portraits of tlK‘ JHikt^ and his brotluT the 
Cardinal, ho oniaimaitiMl an apart imuit of the pnluci‘ <-oiitiguous to tlu‘ rooms painted by 
Giulio Jlomano, with jicrtraits of the twelve (.besars, taking his authoritie.s from ukhIuIs 
and antique marbles. 

In passing through Tarma, on the way to hlantua, he first saw the works of Correggio, 
who had been engaged in jminting the dome of the catlunlral. Htllo was that great 
man’s genius apjireciated, and such was the ignorance of his employers, that they had 
actually dismissed him as inadequate to the task he hud umlertaken ; nor was he allowed 
to ri'sume it, until the lavish admiration bestowed on Ills w'ork by Titian had taught tliem 
better liow to estimate liis talents. 

Gn returning to Vimico, Titian found that a strong paily had boon raised in favour 
of Tordenone, lie expresseil no slight indignation at the attempt to exalt that painter to 
an equality witli himsidf. Pordcuone, noverthcloss, was an artist of considerable powers, 
although certainly not quulhied to compete witii such an antagonist. The number of pictures 
which Titian continued to execute w'ould far exceed our iiniits to enumerate, and is so 
great as to excite astonishnumt ; more especdally as there is little evidence m Ins works 
that he wms much assistetl by inferior hands. In 1543, when Tope Paul III. visited 
Bologna, Titian painted an admirable portrait of him, and received an invitation to Borne. 
But he was unable to accept it, having engagements with tlie Duke of Urbino, whose 
palace he accordingly ^richod with portraits of Charles V., Francis L, the Duke Guidobaldo, 
tlio Popes Sixtus IV, JAs XI., and Paul HE., the Cardinal of Lorraine, and Solyman, 
Emperor of the Turks. 

Truth, it appears, rather than embellishment, was sought for in the portraits of those 
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days. Titian’s portrait of Paul III is executed with uncompromising n,couracy figure 

is diminutive and decrepit, but the eyes have a look of penetrating sug.icity. His Hulnu'ss 
was greatly pleased "with it; and, as a mark of his favour, made oiler to the artist of a 
valuable situation in a public department; which Titian declined, upon linding that his 
emoluments were to be deducted from the income of those who aln‘ady held possi'ssion 
of it. He obtained, however, the promise of a benefice for his son Poinponio. Ardiiie, 

thought Ms fiiend illiberally treated by Paul, and did not scruph* to publish his ojiinion 

on the subject 

In 1545, when the Venetian Senate was compelled by the public exigencies to lay a gemu’al 

tax on the city, Titian was the only person exemjded from tlu' imjiost, — a noble honuige 

to genius, which attests at once the liberality and the wisdom of that govin’iiinont. In 
this year, Titian having completed Ins engagements -with the Duki' of llrbino, and bt'ing, 
through the Cardmal Farnese, again invited to Homo, determined on a visit to that oily . 

and he set out, accompanied by his son Oimio, several pupils, and a considmuble number 

of domestics. He w^as received at Urbmo by the Duke Guidobaldo IL, and splendidly 
entertained for some days. On Ins departure, the Duke accompanied Imu from rrbmo 
to Pesaro, and from thence sent forward with him a suite of horses and st'rvants, as far 
as the gates of Home. Here he was greeted with corresponding honours, ami hxlgod 
in the Bolvidere Palace. Vasari was, at this time, in the employment of Oardinal baruese, 
and had the gi-atification of attending the great artist about the city. Titian was now 
engaged to paint a whole length portrait of Paul III., with the (iirdinal Farnese and 
Dulce Ottaw .0 in one group. This picture is at present in the Mus (‘0 Dorbonico ; and 
is a fine example of that Inghest style of portrait painting, which is scarce less difficult, 
or less elevated as a branch of art, than historical composition. An “Ecce Homof' paintc<l 

at the same time, does not appear to have excited that admiration winch lus works usually 

obtained. The taste of the Homan artists and connoisseurs had bcim fonmxl on the 
severe examples of Michael Angelo, Haphacl, Polidoro, and others; so that tlu‘ style 
of Titian was tried by a new and conventional standard, to which it was not fairly aimmabU*. 
It was insinuated that his chief excellence lay in portrait-painting. Vasari i(‘latos that, in 
company with Alichael Angelo, he made a visit to Titian at the Bclvitlere, and found him 
emidoyed on the celebrated picture of Daiiae. Michael Angedo bestowed liigli commendations 
on it;^ but, as they went awcoy, remarked to Vasari on Titian’s inaccurate style of design, 
observing, that if he had received Ms elementary education in a better sclmol, Ms works 
would have heeii inimitable. ^ Nuthmg, perhaps, lias tended more tJian this anecdote to give 
ciurency to a belief that Titian wars an unsldlful draughtsman ; an opinion which, if tritxl 
by the test of his Lest works, is utterly erroneous. There is not piThaps extant on canvuss 
a more exquisite representation of female beauty, even in point of di‘s]gu, than this figure 
of Danae; and, with clue reverence to the high authority of MichaM Angchi, it may bo 
doubted whether Ms notion of correct design was not tinctured by the ideal gramltmr of his 
owm style; wMch, however magnificent in itself, and appropriate to the sctilii of the Sistino 
Chapel, IS by no means a just medium for the forms of actual nature, nor ada{»tod to the 
representation of beauty ^ Michael Angelo however frequently returned to look at this Daiiafi, 
and always with expressions of increased admiration. 


After a residence of two years at Romo, Titian returned to Venice, taking Florence in 

A ! ‘■eturn, was a idcturu of tiie Murquis 

del Vasto Ftoanguing his troops. He likewise began some altar-pieces, but iinislied little, 

«bled at the Imperial Court were astonislied at the confidence with which Titian was 
honoured by the Emperor, who gave liim free access t.. his presence at all times, a privUege 
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extended only to liis most intimate fiioncls. The large sums wliieli the Emperor frequently 
sent him, Avere a,l\vays accoin]>ame(l witli tlio courteous assurance that they were meant to 
testify the nionarclfs sense of his mouts, not m payment foi his Avorks, those heiiig heyuiul 
all price. On one occasion, Avlnlo the Emperor was sitting for his portrait,, Titian dro])t a 
pencil, the monarch picked it up, and i)resoutcd it to him, saying, on Titian’s apologizing 
m some coiilusion, “Titian is worthy to he served hy Chesa,r” Tlie same jealous feeling 
which had lieen evinced tiwards him at liologna, again manifested itself ; hut the artist, who 
amidst his loftier studies had not neglected tlic cultivation of worldly knowlt'dge, found 
mivans to ohviate envy, and to conciliate, hy courti'sy ami presents, th(' good will of the 
whole court. Jt Avas at this time that (diaries, sate<l with glory ami fc‘elnig tlic advances 
of iiilirimty, bega-n to meditate his retreat from the world, ddiis intention, it is said, he 
imiiarted to Ihtian, Avith Avhom ho ([(dighted to confer concerning the arraiigenuait ot‘ a 
large picture, Avhieli lie tlum conmussi«»m‘d the artist to paint, and which he intended to lie 
his coni])anion m liis retinmient dlie subject was an apotlu'osis, in Avhicli ( diaries and 
Ills family Avert^ to he repres(Mited as introduced hy Jteligion into thi‘ i>r(‘seiua‘ of tin* 'rnnity. 
At Jnspriu'k, Avhitlier he a(roinpani(‘d the Kmjieror, dkiian painteil a suptad) picturt‘, in 
Avlnch E(‘rilma,ml, King of tin* Komaus, and his (iueen Anna Klana, are npresiaited AVitli 
the attributes of Jupit('r ami Juno, and round tlnmi are the si'vc'u priiu‘('.ssc‘s, their daughters. 
From each of these illustnous ladies, Titian reemved a jcAVel each time tlu'y sat to him. 
Here also he collectinl portraits for tlio apotheosis. 

(hi the Emperor’s deparfuro for Elanders, Titian ridiirned to Veiiiee; where, soon after 
his anivul, ho ottered to (inisli t,lie works which were wanting in the great ha, II of the council. 
Tins oiler was cordially aect*pted hy tlie Senate ; and lie was empowered to sehnd the. artists 
whom lie thought best quahtied to Iki his coadjutors. Jle mmmmted Taul Veronese and 
Tiiitoret, nor did thosi' great paiutiTs feel themselves humihat(Hl in working under his ilireetioiis. 
In ir)5<*i, the Emperor C'harles returned to Spain, and being at, lUm'elona, nominated d’ltian 
a Count Palatmo of tlie empire, with all the privileges, authority, ami jiovAm's attiudioil to that 
dignity, IK* also or(»ated liiiu a Knight of tlio (liJdeii Spur, and a md)Io of the ompire, 
transmitting the dignity to his h'gitiniate ehildnm ami <lesceadants. Crowned Avith these 
honours, and Avith faculties sejireely impaired, 'i’itian had now n*uclual his seventy-fifth year; 
and it would bi‘ ditlicult to select a num the evening of whose life has been more foilmiato and 
happy, lie still found in the practice of Ids art a source of imdiminislnal }>Ieasure ; his works 
Avere sought hy princes with emulous avidity ; he was conshhuH'd the chief ornament of the city 
in which lu' dwelt, lie was surrouudiul hy friumls distinguished by tlieir wortli or talents ; ho 
had acquinal Avealth and honour sudiciont to satisfy Ids utmost amtetion ; and he Avas secure 
of immortal fame 1 

But at this period, to most men one of secession from tod, Titian engaged in new 
undertakings with as much alaciity as if life were still beginning, and tlia race of fortune still to 
run. He enriched SiTravalle, Bragaussa, Kiilan, and Brescia, with splendid works, besides 
painting a great number for tho churches of Venice, for diderent noblemen, and for his ftiends. 
Philip II. of Spam showed no less anxiety to possess his works than Charles, his father, had 
done : ami nowhere perhaps, not even in Venice, are so many of his pictures to bo found, as in 
the palaces of Madrid and tlie Eecurial. When Eubens was in Spain, ho copied I’itian’s 
picture of Eve tempting Adam with the fatal fruity nobly acknowledging tliat he had only nmdo 
a Ilemish translation of an elegant Italian poem. It is said by some of Titian’s biographers, 
that ho himself made a visit to Spain; but thus has been clearly disproved. The most 
important works which hew executed for Philip II. axe tlie pictures of the Martyrdom of St. 
Lorenzo, and the Last Supper- In the first, three different effects of light are admirably 
expressed ; the fibre which consumes the saint, the ffame of a tripod placed before a pagan deity, 
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and the glory of a descending angel This picture is said to lie e({iuil to any of liis (^avlior 
productions. The Last Supper betrays signs of a feebler e-xocut ion, which Jiowomu’, atoned 
fur by more than usual purity of design Titian in this work iiartially iinitat(‘d Lioiianlo da 
Ymei, but m the spirit of congenial feehiig, not as a plagiarist. To this ]>ic(iu(\ which ho Ix'gau 
at the age of eighty, he devoted the labour of nearly seven years, h'or iMary of hhiglami, 
Philip II ’s consort, he painted four mythological suhji'cts, Promcthmis, Tii^us, >Sisyphus, 
and Tantalus, the figures as large as life, and conciaved in the higlu'st st}h‘ of gramhair. 

In 1570 died Sansovino the sciiliitor. Aretino had paid the (hht of iiatnri* some )eais 
before, an event which sensibly aficcted Titian; and this second loss phnig<‘d him into such 
affliction, that his powers, it is said, from that time ])crce])tihly gaM‘ way. W'e h*ani, 1 io\m‘\oi\ 
from Ridolfi, that the Transfiguration on Mount Ta-hor, which ho saw wlu'n in good condiiioig 
\vas ably executed. Some visions from the Apo(‘alyp.sc, in thi‘ JMoiiastm'y of St. John, painted 
about the same time, exhibit vivid imagination anil fine (‘olouving. 

Henry III of Prance, being in Venice lu 1574, ]»aid Titian a visit, am'ompanied by 
a numerous tram. The venerable artist, then in his nimdydifth yi‘ai', re<‘cived th(‘ luoiuircli 
with dignified resiiect ; his fine person w^as scarcely touched by decrt‘pitiiile, his mamiors wore 
still noble ami prepossessing In a long comersation with tlie King, he athm’lod, with tln‘ 
comidacency natural to an old man at the close of so splmidid a, (‘an‘ei\ to lanamrs which In' 
had received from the Emperor Charles and King Ferdinand Wdimi Homy, in walking 
through the galleries, demanded the jirices of .some of tin' pietinvs, lio heggiaf Ins ]\la)ost\\ 
acceptance of them as a free gift. lu the mean time tin' c<mriiors and attimdants won' 
entertained with a magnificence, which might lm\e bi'cmm* the t‘st^],li^lnaeat of a great 
prince. ^ 


Titian had nearly attained his himdrodth yciir, when the plaKnu'. ivhi.'li lind heen niKinfj 
some time in Trent, made its appearance in Venice, uiul swept him <.)!', teKethee with n tliird 
part of the inhabitants, -within three niimtlw. He was buried m tin- eluin-h nf the l^'niri ; hut 
the consternation and disorders prevalent at sucli a pennd, prevented Ids reeeiving tlmsi' luiiefiil 
honours which would otherwise have attended him to the tomh. 

In comparing Titian witli the gi-<-iit artists of the liiuiian niid Mormitim' selmoiM. it Ims 
been usual to describe him as the iJiunfer of pliysieal mitiire, wliiie to those musters has lieeii 
assi^ed the loftier and exclusive praise of depicting the mind imd passions. 'I'lie w„rl(s oii 
winch Titian was most fru<iuently employed, appertaining to pul.lie edillees umi tlie i.omii 
0 courts, were certainly of a class in wliicli splendid idfeet is the eliief requisite ; l)Ut eaii it he 
said that the painter of the Aseoiision of the Virgin, and the S. Pietro Martire, was imeqmil to 
cope mth su yects of sublimity and pathos ? May it not be asked with great.-r justii-e, on fim 
evicenee of those pictures, whether any artist has auipassed liim in those qualitii-sy Even in 
design on which p.mit his eapaeity Inus been esiH-eially arraigned, Titiiui knew Imw to seize tlm 
ne 0 ^audeur without swelling into exaggeration, and to unite truth with id.'itlify. Of all 

L™ olViiT? ostentation of art; Uke Nature herself, he worke.l with sm-h 

mate skill that we arc sensible of the process only by its effect. Iluk-ns, Tintoret, Paul 

execution; few painters are not, -but tlm track of Titian’s 
Ltificiallv ever discernible. His cbiar-oscuro. or disposition of light and shad.-, is mwer 
it is ma/tfl A ^ el a summer’s day. His eolouring, glorious as 

freshness combining tlie last degree of richness and dcptii with 

p2ite?oSt modesty of nature, that a thought of the 

range of mmW^T required to point out, amidst the whole 

s«rdyfom ^:rJo?”^'^v'' a proof of what mrt is capable of accomplishing, it is 

re 13 scarce y any large collection -in which the works of Titian are not to bo found. 
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Tlio pictiu’es of Actacon and Callislo in the possession of Lord F. L Gowor, and the four 
subjects m the National Gallery, are among the fiiiost in this country Tlie Venus in the 
Dulwich Gallery must have been fine ; but the glazing, a very essential part of Titian’s process, 
has flown. 

Details of the life of Titian will he found in Vasari, Lonzi, Didolfi, but more especially 
in Ticozzi, whose memoir is at once diiruse ami perspicuous. There is a life of Titian, in 
English, by Northeute. 
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Martin LuTiiERwas bum at Eislobcn in Raxony in tlir ymr I IKK un thr I^fh ai' ; 

and if ill the bistorius of great men it is usual to noto with amurju’y tlu* ibty uf }hdi\ity, 
that of Liithef has a peculiar (daim ou the bi(fgraphei\ siiua* it has huon the* f'-jM-rial ohjrrt 
of horoscopical calculations, and has evtm occaMoned seri«niH didhrema-s atnnttii \t‘vv 

2U’ofoiuid astrologtu’s. Lntlier has i)eeu tlm suhjetd. of unqualified mlminitiou and eido:.iy . 
he has been assailed by tlio most virulent calumnies; nml, if anything in<»re wme \Mtiifed 
to prove the personal consideration in which ho was held h} his (saitemiinniHe**. it wuuid 
ho sufficient to add, that lie has also heim madi* a unisK fir their tidln*'^. 

lie was of humble origin At an early agt‘ lie i-nteieil with /imI info the Order of 
Augustinian Hermits, who witg Monks ami Memlicants. In the ‘^chunks uf tin* Xominahsts 
he pursued with acuteness and success the science of sophistiy. And la* was pn-M-ntly rai-ed 
to the theological chair at Wittemborg : so that his first prejudiees wm'e (*nlif*te.l in tla‘ 
service of the worst portion of the Homan Catliolic Church ; hih t>|iening leu.sou was ^ubjecti-d 
to the most dangerous perversion; and a sure and early path was opemnl to ids prufeN^iumil . 
ambition. Such was not the discipline which could prepare tla* mind ft>r atsy ind^’peudent 
exertion ; such wore not the circumstances from which an ordinary ndnd cuuid have {uiuTgi'd 
into the clear atmosphere of truth. In dignity a Profr^or. in theology an Augustinian, 
in philosophy a Nominalist, by education a Mendicant Monk, Xaithcr hcVtucd chstiuca to 
be a pillar of the Homan Catholic Church, and a patron of all its corruptions. 

But he possessed a genius naturally vast and penetrating, a memory quick and ttumcious, 
patience inexhaustible, and a fund of learning very considerable for that ago ; alM»ve all, ho 
had an erect and daring spirit, fraught with magnanimity and gmndcur, and losing nuthiug 
so well as truth ; so that his imderstiinding was ever jirepared to exitund with the occasion, 
and his principles to change or rise, according to the increase and clovatiun of \m kiunUiulgo. 
Nature had endued him with an ardent soul, a powerful and capacious uuderatunding ; education 
had chilled the one and contracted the other ; and when he came foith into tho iivUh of 
controversy, he had many of those trammels still hanging about him, which patience, and 
a succession of exertions, and the excitement of dispute, at length enabled him fur the most 
part to cast away. 

In, lie yeax 1517, John Totzcl, a Dominican Monk, was preaching in Germany the 
indulgences of Pope Loo X. ; that is, ho was publicly soiling to all purdiasa-rs rwnishion 
of an MS, past, present, or future, however groat tlioir number, howovtsr enormous their 
nature. The expressions witli which Tetzel recommended his treasure api>w to have been 
marked with pecnliar impudence and indecency. But the act had in itself notiung novel 
or mcommon: the sale of indulgences had long been recognised as the practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and even sometimes censured by its more pious, or more prudent members. 
But the crisis was at length arrived in which tlie iniquity could no longer be repeated with 
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inipumly. 'J'lie cup was at kiigtli full ; and tlio hand of Lutlicr was dcstuiod to dasli it 
to the ground In llio bcliuols of \\dttoinl)(‘ig tho J'rofossor publicly consurod, in uincty-i'nc 
])ropositions, not only the extortion of the Imlulgeuce-niongors, but the co-openition of the 
Po]>c in seducing the peoiih' from the true faith, and calling tlicnn away from the only I’oad 
to sahation. 

This first act of LutlK'rs evangelical life has been hastily ascrilaal by at least three eminent 
u liters of very ditl'erenl deseriptions, (liossuet, llumo, and Voltain*,} to the narrowest monastic 
mulue, the jealousy of a nvaJ order, it is asserted that the Augustiniau ITiars had usually 
been investi'd in Saxony with the profitable commission, and that it only la-came oll'ensive 
to Lutlier whim it was transferred to a Dominican. There is no gnaitid for that assertion, 
dlie Dominicans had been for nearly three centuries the ])('cuhnr favourites of the Holy 8i;e, 
and (hjocts of all its iiartialities ; and it is particularly remarkable, that, after the miiiille 
of the iifti'i'iitli century, during a jieriod scandalously fruitful in the abuse in quc'stion, we 
ymy rarily ui(‘et wuth the name of a.ny Augustinian us cm})loyed iu that seivice. hloreoviu’, 
it IS almost equally imjiorlaut to add, that none of the contemporary adversaiies i»f Luther 
eviT udvanci'd tlie cliarge against liim, even at the moment in which the controversy was 
carru'd on witli the most unscuipulous rancour. 

The matter in dispute betweiui Luther and Tetzel wamt iu the first instance no farther 
than this — whether the Poiie had authority to remit tlu‘. divine chastisements denounced 
against offenders in the present and in a futun* staie^ — or whether his jiower only extended 
to such human piiiiislinumts, as form a part of ecclesiuaticnl discipline — for tlie latter prerogative 
was not yet contesti'd by Luther. Nevi'rtheless, his otfico and his talents dnwv very general 
attention to the controvimsy ; the German iieiqile, harassed hy the exactions, and disgusted 
with the insolence of the piqial emissaries, declared tlicmselves wai'mly in favour of tlie 
Iloformer ; while on the other liaiid, tlie aupporti^rs of tlio abuse were* so violiuit and clamorous, 
that the sound of the altercation speedily disturhed the fi’stivities of the Vatican. 

i.oo X., a luxurious, indolent, and R(*cular, thouglii literary pontiff, w'ould have disregarded 
the broil, and left it, like so imvny otbers,- to sub'^idi* of ithelf, luul not the Kniperur Maximilian 
assured him of the dangerous impn^sshm it had ulri'udy made on the Genuan people. 
Accordingly he commanded Luther to appear at tla^ iqiproaching did. of Augsburg, and justify 
himself before the papal legate. At tlie smne time he appointed the Cardinal Caietan, a 
Dominican and a professed enemy of Luther, to he arbiter of the dispute. ^Jliey mot in October, 
1518; the legate was imperious; Luther woa not submissive, lie bolicitod reasons; ho was 
answered only with authority. Ifo left the city in haste, and a]>poaled to the Pope heitm' 
informed,"' — yet it was still to the Pope that he appealed,, ha recognised his sovereign 
supremacy. But in the following montli Leo published an edicL in^'^Wesh he claimed tlie 
power of delivering sinners from all punishmant-s due to every sort of transgression ; and 
thereupon Luther, dcspairuig of any roasoiiuble accommodation with the pontiff, published an 
appeal from the Pope to a General Council. 

The Pope then saw the expediency of conciliatory measures, and accordingly despatched a 
layman, named MUtitz, as his legate, with a commission to oompose the dilforence by private 
negotiations with LuUier. Miltitz united great dexterity and penetration witli a temper naturally 
moderate, and not inflamed by ec.dedastxcal pr^dices. Luther was stiU m the outset of lus’^ 
career. His opinions Itad not yet made any great progress towards maturity ; he had not fully 
ascertained tlie foundations on which his prfemples were built ; he had not proved by any 
experience the firmness of his own He yielded — ^at least so fiir as to express 

his perfect submission to the comiMnda of Ihe Ifope, to exhort his followxjrs to persist m„the 
same obedience, and to promise, mlenoe on tW' subject of indulgences, provided it were also 
imposed upon his adversaries, ’ 
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It is far too much to say (as some liavo .said) timt had hv^w r.nrifd info 

effect, the Eeformatiou would have boon Htiilod lu lU Initli. d‘lu- |.rnud|.l»s ,,f \hr lb fMniiaia.n 
were too firmly seated in reason and in truth, and too ihv\d\, iiiLi'aflod in tin- h.-arts of 
the German people, to remain long suppresHod through tin* inlirniit) of anv indi\idu.d ad\ot-ato. 
But its progi’css might have been aoiucwliat ivtard<*«l, had not tin* \ioh'nt‘r <»f its iaimiiioH 
afforded it seasonable aid A doctor named KckiuM, a z»‘atoiw NUdlito of ]»apuf*s. in\i!od 
Luther to a public disputation in the castle of rk*i.ss<-nhurn, Tim .su{*io<-t tm whirh tbr> urgimd 
was the supremacy of the Boman pontiff; and it was a subslaniial trimnpli b.r the 
Reformer, and no trifling insult to papal despotism, that th<‘ nppoiiitod nrldterj^ Irfl the 
question undecided. 

Eclaiis repaired to Romo, and appealed in pernm \o the offeiideil uuthont\ of the Valiean. 
His remonstrances were reiterated and inilained hy tlie tnrious /tnl ot the ntunimeans. ujih 
Caietan at their head. And thus Rope Leo, wiio-^e ealiner ami more inditloM'iit jmlgnirnf wonM 
probably have led him to accept the submissiim of Luther, and thus put tho questiMii for 
the moment at rest, was urged into measure.s of at hast un.seusomtblo rig«mr. Ho publtdud 
a bull on the Itdli of Juno, 15110, in whieli la* .soit'imdy eondomnetl fort^ome Itt r<'si«'s exUaelt-d 
from the wntuigs of the ReforunT, ami eomlmmied these to lu- publiel) burnt. At tin- «ame 
time he summoned the author, on pain of <‘xeomnmnieutu»n, t(» confess and hUr.u’t bis protentloil 
errors within the space of sixty days, and to tlirow Idmstlf ujh.u lla* im*rey .tf the Vatiran. 

Open to the infliumce of niildm*hs mid persuasion, the breast nf Lutlier only swdled more, 
boldly when he was assailed by menace, and insult. [leidirod lie- ad (»f Immilmtiun rt'quireil 
of him; more than that, be detinmned to untieipnte the unaiiiema siHpeiub-il t»\er hiiiu by at 
once withdrawing himself from the communion of the chureh ; and again, having ctma* to that 
resolution, he fixed upon tin* manner best suited to give it t-lUeury nml pubheUy, With thin mvsv, 
he caused a pile of wood to bf3 ori'ctod without the walls of WittemlnTg. ami tia>re, iu tlm 
presence of a vast multitude of all ranks and tirders, ho eounnittetl the hull to the tiames ; uutl 
with it, the Decree, the Decretals, the CTemeritines, the KxtravngautH, the mitne eode of ibuninh 
jurisprudence. It is necessary to obsorve, that bo bml prefueed thin meuniirt* hy a rtimwal iff IiIh 
former appeal to a Gen(‘ral Council ; so that the extent of hin resintauee imiy U* aeeurntely 
defined: he continued a faithful nH*ml)er of the Cntholie (dmrch, hut he rejeetml the despotimn 
of the Pope, he refused olu'dieiiee to an uulimitml mul usurped authority. The fiull of 
excommunication immodiiitely followed (January b, I5gi ), hut it fell witlumt force ; and any 
dangerous effect, which it might othc^nviso have produccih was obviated hy the pmviilent 
boldness of Luther. 

Here was the origin of the Reformation. This was the irropanihle hreaeh, wliicli gi*adtudly 
widened to absolute disruption. The Reformm* was now comprumisetl, hy !uh conduct, by his 
principles, perhaps even by his pasHions. Ife hud crosstal tlm Imuruls whit*h divided 
insubordination from rebellion, and his baimars were o|Kmly unfurled, and bin b^gioufi pressed 
forward on the march to Rome. Henceforward tho champion of dm tmlered wiUi inora 

than his former com^age on the pursuit of truth ; and having shaken off om of tho grcateHt and 
earnest of the prejmUces in which he had been educated, he proceeded with fearless uidcmnidoncc 
to examine and dissipate the rest. 

Charles T. succeeded Maximilian in the empire in tho year 1519; and since Frea<*ric 
of Saxony p^ed m protecting the person of the Reformer, Lao X. became the more 
^0^ to.;^ow^'tihe imperial indignatioii in defence of the h^ured majesty of tho Chimdi, 
^ teembled at Worms, and Luther wna summoned to plead his cause 

before It A ^ coiddoi granted him by tho Emperor; and on the 17th of April ha 
pres^ted taelf before feo la^st aristocracy of Germany. Tide audi^ce gave oLnmn 
to the most splmdid in his history. His friends were yot few, md of no great 
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influence; liis enemies were numerous, and powerful, and ea^au’ for his destruction: tlie 
cause of truth, the hopes of religious reg(*ner;dion, a])petn‘ed to ho jilacod at tliat moment 
in tlie discretion and constancy of one imiu. TJie faithtul tremhled. ]>ut Luther had tlieu 
cast ofl the incumbrances of early fears and prepossessions, and was })repin’ed to give a fiec 
course to Ins eariK'st and unyi(‘]dnig cliaracfer llis m.uiuer and expressums a,l)ouuded with 
respect and humility ; hut in the maltin’ of his ])uhlic. ajiology he dechmal in no one particular 
from the fulness of his convndiun. Of tlie numerous opinions which lie had by this time 
adopted at variance with the injunctions of Jlome, there was not one ^vhich in the hour 
of danger he consented to coniiiromise* Tlie most violmit (‘xiu’tions weri' made hy tlie 
papal party to eilei't Ins immi'diate ruin ; and there wm’o some who were* n(»t ashamed to 
counsel a direct Molatioii ol the inijierial safe-conduct : it was designed to re-enact tli(‘ crimes 
of Constance, alter the interval ol a century, on another thi'atre. Ihit the infamous proposal 
was soon reji'eti'd, and it was on this occasion that Charles is .recorded to have replied with 
princely indignation, that if lionour were hanished fruni t'very otluT residiaicig it oiiglit to 
And refug(‘ m tlu*, lireasts of kings. 

LutluT was permitltsl to retire from the <liot; hut ho had not jn’oeceded far on his 
return wlien he was surprised by a number of armed men, and carried away into cajitivity. 
It was an act of friendly violence. A temjiorary concealnumt was thought neci^ssary for 
his present security, and la* was hastily eonviyed to the solitary Castle, of Warteiilnirg. In 
the meantime the assembly issuetl tlie declaration known in history as the “ Edict of Worms,” 
in which the Keformer was denounced as an excommunicated schismatic and lierelu’; and 
all his fri(‘nds and adherents, all who protivtial or convi'rsml with him, were jairsued by 
censures and penalties. The cause of papacy obtained a niomi'iitary, perhajis only a seimiiiig 
triumph, for it was not followed by any substantial conseipieuces ; and while t]u‘ anathematised 
licfornuT lay in safely iii his secret Pafmoa, as he used to call it, the Emperor villalriuv to 
Ollier parts of Europe to prosi*<‘iite schemes and mlerests which tliiai seemed far more 
important than the religious Uaiets of a tlermun monk. 

While Luther was in retirement, his disciples at Wittemberg, under the guidance of 
Carlostailt, a man of loiirmng and piety, proceedeil to put into forci^ some of the first priuciph'S 
of tlie Ilcformatiom Tliey would liuvi* r{*stramed by compulsion tli(‘ sujjerrttition of private 
masses, and torn away from tin* chimdies the proscribed iinagi'S, Jmther disapproved of 
the violence of tliose measures ; or it may also be, as some impartial writiTs have insimiatcd, 
that he grudged to any other Ilian himsdf the glory of achieving tliom. Accordingly, after 
an exile of ton months, lie suddenly came forth from his place of refuge, and appeared at 
Witlcmberg. Had lie then couflried liis influence to the introduction of a more modiJratc 
pohey among the Beformors, many plausible arguments might hava been urged in his favour. 
But he also a])pears, unhappily, to have bemi animated by a porsoMl .animosity against 
Carlostadt, whiidi was displayed hotli then and afterwards in some acts not very far removed 
from persecution. 

The marriage of Luther, and his marriage to a mm, was the event of his life whidi 
gave most triumph to his euonnes, and perplexity to his flriends. It was in perfect conformity 
with his masculine and daring mind, that having satisfied himself of the nullity of his monastic 
vows, he should take the boldest method of displaying to the world how utterly he rejected 
them. Others might have acted dii!ei.*ently, and abstained, either from conscientious scruples, 
or, being satisfied in their own minds, from fear to give offence to them weaker brctliren ; 
and it woidd be presumptuous to condemn either course of action, It is proper to mention 
that this marriage did not take place till tihe year 1525, after Luther had long formally 
rejected many of the observances of the Roman Catholic Cliurch; and that the nun whom 
he espoused had quitted her convent, and renounced her profession some time before. 
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The War of the Peasants, ami the fanaticism of IMimstei*, |.ivm iitj\ afiuwaifP 
lateJ Germany, ami the, papal ]>tn*ty did not In'*!* tlml <KM\mioii to \ilit\ llu* ]tniic]jilc- ul 
the Peformers, and to identify the re\olt, resultin;’ from a -jurituai do-j,oliMn, with lomial 
insurrection and massacre. Ills tlua’tdorc nc<a‘ssn‘\ litu’c to o]»M‘i\r, llmt the IoIm' « ntltU'ia‘'in 
of Munster was pcrhajis first detected and dciiouiKM’d j»y l.iillnr, and that llu* pm <‘t tlto 
latter was incessantly employed ni d(‘pn‘catin;n eser^ act oi iImI itiMihMhlinaU‘'n. Hr \\as 
the loudest in his condeimiation of some acts <»f spoliation h^\ lauiirn, \n 1 iu appinpuattd the 
monastic revenues; ami at a suh'^eijiu^ut. piTiod so tar dul lir i>arrv 11!“^ piinmj.f axetse 
was lie, not only from tlie use of oir(‘iisi\(‘ violence, htif e\rn from tin rmpl'*\ment of tojvo 
in the defence of Ins cause, that 011 souu' later ocea'^ions lie e\ii<srled tin* i‘d) cirr ot Sax<»ny 
hy no means to oppose the imperial edicts hy arms. )iut rather to nariaii tin pto’ ons uiul 
principles of the IlefornU'rs to the protection of Pro\iduice. lo>r lie \\a. nr piled uith a 
holy confidence that Christ vonld not desert Ids faithtui follow i-r- ; Imt lallnr limi meaim 
to accomplish Ins work withont t]i(‘ a;^ntutiou of ci\ii diMn’dtm. or the nittundiou of tiiy 
sword. That confidence evim'ed the perfect eaniestiir^s rf his pinf- inih^ and hi^ entire 
devotion to the truth of liis priiiciph's. It also pro\ed that lu* had up to the 

cause in which he had orioa^md, uml that he was ide\.itcd al»o\e the eomadnalion nf jiejNenal 
safety. Tliis 'was no I'llemmati* iMilluisiasin. no pimstumte a'-piratton u 1 i< r the ^lory nf 
martyrdom! It was the woikiii^^ (»f the Spirit id* ihul upon jin aidetit imtiti«\ iiuprevseil 
with the Divine cluiraetiT of tlu* mis'-ion with which il was intjustMl, and a iiied, aoaiuHt 
all ohstacles, of linal ami peidecl stua’ess. 

As this IS not a history of the Ui'Ammatiim. hut only a skt'lidi i»f tin- lile oi an mdt\iduai 
reformer, we shall at onco proceed to an alfalr stroiij^ly, thou^di nt)l \i ry fusuniaidy, illu-tmlin^ 
Ills cluiractcr. I’iie sulyect of the Muelmrist eoninmmled, aimmj^ the \,ui'>n- duitriiuU 
differences, perhaps the gn'atest attention; ami iu thi'^ malier I.nther iNciuh-d hnt a Hu>rt 

space, and ■with unusual tiimdily, from tiic fidth in whudi he ha<l l»’<m i'duc.iiod, Ho adniitti'il 

the real corporeal pr(‘senea iu the elemeutn, and ditreri*d fn»m the elmrch only m to tlnj 
manner oi that proseiico. lie rejected the actual uml pf’rfeid idiauK*' but 

supposed the flesh iu subsist in, or wilh tkn bromU a«i fno Hu}»si^th iu ud but iron. 

Consequently, he renounced the term trmmbstantiatkm^ tmd subvtiiutod con^ub^tautianon in 
its place. In tlie mean tium, Zulnglius* the reformer ut Zmiidu Imd <-Muniueii tho hdim 
question with greater indepeudouce, and had reached tho Ixddtr conclu'^mu, timi the br«'ad 
and wine are no more than cxtenial signs, iutemled to rtAive tmr r(H’ullt*ctjouH mid liniumte 
our piety. This opimon was adopted by CurlosUult, CKcolmnpitilius. and otiu-r faih* of 
the Eeformation, and followed by the Swiss Protestants, ami gmiendly by the free cities 
of the lampire. Those who held it wero called SacrauunitariiUm. I'ho opiitiou of Luther 
prevailed in Saxony, and iu the imiro northern provinct^ of Uenuany. 

The difference was important. It was felt to bu so by the lUdhnuers thenm<dvi*’ 4 ; and 
the Lutheran^ party expressed that sentiment with too little modemtiim, TI 1 #* Papiids, or 
Papahns (Papalini), were alert in perceiving the division, in axoitiug tlio uiul 

in Maming it, if possible, into absolute schism ; and in this matter It must udmittinl, 

to Luther himsd! was too much disposed hy his intemperate vehmncnai to further their 
design. aiscords wore becoming danger<ms ; and in 1520, Philip, Lsmigravo uf 

the most .among the protectors of tlie lieformation, asseinbliid the leudiiig dtietm*s of 
^ther Id a public disputation at Marpurg. The parUculars of thia miifmnco are 
su^laclj the tlieologieal n^ader; but it is here suffickmt to mentiem, without 

entering into^ the decimal merits of the controversy, that wlmtever waa imporioaa iu a^*iibn 
^d overhearing in autoty, and unyielding and unsparing in polemical altercato, proceodod 
e mout and party of Luther ; that every approach to humility, 
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and mutual toleration, and common friendship, came from the side of Zuinglius and tlie 
Sacramental lans And we arc hound to add, that the same uncompromising spirit, which 
piecludcd Luther from all co-operalioii or fellowship with those whom he thought in error 
(it was the predominant spirit of the church which he had deserted) continued on future 
occasions to inteiTUi)t and even endanger the W()rk of his own hands. But that very spirit 
was the vice of a character, wdiich endured no moderation or concession in any matter wherein 
Cliristian truth was concerned, hut wdiich too hastily assumed its own infallibility in ascertainmg 
that truth. Luther would hav<^ (‘xcominuiheated the Sacramontarians ; and ho did not 
perceive how precis* dy his ^riiiciplc was the same with that of the church which had 
excommunicated himself 

Luther was not }n*esent at the celebrated Diet of Augsburg, held under the superintendence 
of Charles V in 1530; but he was in constant correspondence with IMelancthon during that 
fearful period, and in the reproofs which lie cast on the temporising, though perhaps necessary, 
negotiations of the latter, he at least exhihited his own uprightness and im])(du(>sity. The 
Confession'’ of the Protestants, there puhlisluHl, wms construe, Ual on the basis of seventeen 
articles previously drawn u}) by Luther; and it w’as not without his <H)unsels that the faith, 
permanently adopted hy the clmr*‘li wdiudi b(‘ars his miiue, was finally digested and matured. 
Prom that crisis the history of tlm Keformation took more of a political, less of a religious 
character, and the name of Luther is therefore less prominent than in the earlier proceedings 
But he still continued for sixt(‘en yc'ars longer to exert his energies in the cause which was 
peculiarly bis owm, and to indueiieo hy his advice and authority the imw ecclesiastical system. 

lie died m the year 1545, the same, as it singularly bappimod, hr which the Council 
of Trent assembled, for the, self-reformation and re-union of tlie Ilomati Catholic Church. 
But that attempt, (wen had it been made with judgment and sincruity, wrns thou too late. 
During the twenty-nine years which composed the public life of Lutbi'r, the principles of 
the Gospel, having fallen ui>on Inuirts already prepared for tlulr re(U‘pti(in, were rooted beyond 
tlio possibility of cxtirj>ation ; and when the great Left inner cIoschI his ('yes upon the scimo 
of his earthly toils and glory, he might depart in lh(‘ peaceful eonlbhuice that the objects 
of his mission we.r(‘ vhtually a<‘complish(‘<l, and tlie work of the Lord placed in secuinty 
by the same heaven-directed hand which hud raisiul it fn>m the dust. 
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ta™ in ivhch l.e |~.J tlie Ursl J.™ nt 1... I.fe » «W1 vn«v.l. .1 In .. 

™tnbi. n«.iptio. B. fat «*■, »« iB Enln-r. (li-vumn «■. • "I"'- 

aUo^vin-r for the teclniical imperfections of the time, wa. porl.aps ont.tlo.i to .note pi ...... 

than Vasari has awanlod him; the evulonce of the ronmimiw woiks ot 11..^ im.m.. 

has indeed led Ins recent hiogi'apher, runsileoni, to conclude th.it !..■ ni manx ev...,..al 
points equal to the host of his coiitempor.iries, and that ii... IcIniK' toi- .•vp.-c-a-ii may 

have had no unimportant influence on the K'‘»ms destined t» nistruei. An 

interesting altar-piece by the elder Sanzio still exists at t'rhimn in the Clime), of ^ 
Francesco, representing the Madimim with Bt. Fnuiew and otlier wiintH • jl.c niemhei'.. 
of the painter's family are introduced, and among them the iiifmit lluphiicl kneels hy 


Ms mother’s side. 

The silence of the historians of art as to the claims of (Jiovatitii SuiJ/»n 
surprising than their omitting to notice the importance uf his city ami province at the 
period in question. The ducliy of Urbino, at the closti <if the fiftctmlh century, cuuhi 
boast, as Sismondi justly remarks, a population as wmdike, and a court uh ieUered 
and polished as any in Italy, The hereditary dukes of ilic aitrient family t»f Moitt4*fcltns 
ranked high among the captains of tlie agts ami ammtg the tUstlngmshed |mtrt»uH f>f 
science. Federigo da IMontofoltro, who died a few numtha hf»forc tim birth of Ikphael, 

had employed ilio talents of some of the best paiuiers of Italy, and of other rownlritni, 

to adorn Ms capital. Among the native artists, Fra Farnevale was ono of the earlMat who 

attempted persp^ective ; and to him, or at least to his works, Bnunante, as well m Haphacl, 

may have been indebted for a knowledge of ilia rudiments of ardutoctunj ; Pietro ilclhi 
Francesca, whose compositions on mathematics and geometry enriched tiu) ducal library, 
was donucihated with Giovanni Sanrio ; Lucian, a painter and architect of iHdmatm. 


superintended for a time tlio bmlding of the c^^tle ; but the most it'inarkublt! guciit 
Justus van Ghent, called hythe Italimis Giusto da Guanto; a oonsidorablo v.<»rk pMiutvd by 
him contained portraits of tlie Duke Federigo and his successor Guhr UbuKh», muh'r whoi»4? 
aAispices "again the talents of the celebrated Luca Signorelli were put in re*[umition, Pictun*» 
d)y most of these artists probably still exist at Urbino, and undoubtedly wert'* mul 
sta&d % lUtphael in his early youth. Among the first reputed works of th^ grtnil 
artist him^eh^ ^hich are preserved in Ms native city, may be montwjmxl a Madoimit, 
originally pah)i^';6m the wail in his fathers house, and a Itoly FamUy on wood ht Uio 
church of Si' An#ea. . 


It is diMcfotlt to & with precision the time when Raphael tot studied under Pnrttgiiio ; 
but if, as Rumohr riaat painter only sotlled fiaally at Perugia about 150U, hk 
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scholar iinist lisivc jtviiuMl him at tlic of sixteen oi* sev(‘n1e(Mi, aiul not some, 
years eurlitT, as has Ix^en j^emmally assunual Kveii at this a^v it is siiiriciently wonderful 
that tlui sehuiar shoulil have been tilted to seh*et tli(‘ best <iualities in Ids master's style, 
and indtaal very soon to improvt' upon them. 

Ih‘hides the woiks whieli liis native city eontained, IJaphael doubtless laid laid opportunities 
<d' seeing th(‘ prodia-tions of Andrea Luip[i di Assisi, I'aih'd Iii^u-^fiio, t>f Kie<*(do <li h'ulii^uo, 
aiul other jiaiatiTs ol the selaxd of Ihnhria. 'riieii robust style of eolonr, ^\lliell was 
sttmewhat moditied by Pi'ni|^dno and j'inturieeliio, is tn'easionally to Ix' traced in Iluplaiers 
early works 'rhert‘ was imotluT rpiality wliieh Peru^imu in his best tiims ]M)ss(*ssed in 
e«nnmnn with other ]>ainters (»f his province, ami which luuy In* said ^uMau’ully to <dmiaeteii/.e 
tin* sehool of 1 mhria. 'Fhis was an intensity i>f expression in saerctl subji'ets indieatiiijf a 
det‘ji iviii«ini!s frohie/ ; and it is so strikinj^ in the best ]trodmdionH of th(‘ artist last mimed, 
that it lias hts-a eoud»lered sntVudtmt of itself to pro%i‘ tin* ortlnaloxy of his creed, wdiieh 
\ asari liml iMlled in tjUe'^Hoa. ‘I he unpuKo was ]ir 4 »hahly derived from Assisi, \vlu*re stum* 
ot tin* eariii'U Italian tua tn^ luul Udt spi’ciinens of th<‘ir powiTs, and tin* sounu' was tin* 
doetrim* of St. I-Vanei's. The iii-toiy ami lem^nds »»f this Niintfwho died in k fre<iueiitly 
lAend*** il the juMieil of tin* early Italians, even U> \hv ti^m).(er of ouusiiig Hihle sahjeets 
to he ne«,de('teik from i 1 m‘ time of (iiottc) to that of Anj^'elieu da Fiesole ; hut the eliief 
iiiJim m-e on the sidiool uls»ve meutimieil is nppurmit rather in the treatuumt than in tlie 
sul>jeet ; it is to Im* retu^^uised in a certain aubdutnl earnestnesB of expression, allie<l to tlu* 
seveie tenets of the siuiit of Amni* ami c>xhil»itmi( relififion rather in its sulferiiij^ than in 
its triumphant character. This ttniileney received an additimml impulse from the works 

winch Tiuhhsi di Jiurtido of Sieiia Itml hit in iVnij^ia and other parts of rmhriu early 

in tiie liOeeiith cf'titury, *riu^ ]‘ainters most remarkuhh' for the ([mtlity ulliuled to were 

Nieeuifi Aluuim, culled Kiecolo di Kuii^mo, and Pietro Peruj^ino ; hut the same feelmf( hud 

t xtcmleil itwif to Kramda hi ilulooiia. Tin* t.Ne of the Fiorentme painter^ on the other 

hand, with the sm^fle e\«-epii(*n of Aimp’heo tia Ku -ole. luul liikeu another direction: 
Uieir pictures of this lime abound in porir.dli; the ■'uint v and ♦Madoimas of the sciusd, 
thosi’' for inHttince of hnmonicu tlhiilamkiru ‘rem to have heen taken from common nature, 
uml are si idem im-pih*d wnh tliat ‘•anctifs «d i spre-sum so Ireipmnt and so remurkahle in thu 

painter’* abtoe named. In ki?‘r 1100"^, ilir painters of the vtirams Italian gchotik, W’ho 

w«ie ^uppM i'ii to i-npv na!mi‘ wnh i 4 »o Itltle hidcction, were calb d and, at U16 

|M n"d alluded tu, Pkaxme mav be coUMdered cumparutively tlie seat uf this kind of 
imuaiuin , a imdem) gnutly it up|H*nrs, to the introdueitoM uf early Flcmbli m 

wlmh jsiUiaiiH vMie fVcipient. »ml in wdiich Urn Wk ^'utmd ^d ftccomriiis troated 
uab an iiUiUiiou mw to the Itahati imititm, 

1'htiH It umnot but !»«’ loiisidered iimutig the <jf IhtfdmcPs advtmti^3fc'», that 

he had opp>r!nnities of s^tud^ttijf in Ihiili the mdioiik atlndiHl to; in botli, he of till men 
knew or fi It wind wm tiuest lo imitatcil 11 h* dk^th md hnmt of t'atprusHio!i wdiich he 
tinhilM'd from the naeitas he ihst *^mtrm|iilat«Hl. mtl wbitdi ho uaver reliiH|uislmd, wuh 
iniprovid and eidivi iied by iIh^ accumto study of tha foitua and V4ti*ictk*$ of mUuro tu which 
the Plot eniim*4i were devtih**!. nniiiii, liwplimd amved in Fhimico, Lionurdu du Vinci 

luul laid the hatmhuitm «4 that prokiytiil snalomlM fesowWg^, the only inu* meaim of 
mikm, which wasi «inWl to ttn gwiteat molts in tla^ works of 

^iichael Aiig«du, 11m odehmh*»l ^ Jh41i gmt dofeigimrs wero tlm ohjt'Ct of 

«iinly and aiiiiiimioui In al the ibm rc«idk‘d tlim\ although tlioy wore 

iiMt i*iifMpMn| f|«4ie m ia»iin te liifem4 tom a |3iimge in Vasmi Tim im|>£>rtaimn 

of n«H%4deritig ant! for tto tcjuJc^iiny of lUiplomr^ feelings will ho appartin; 

wWii wo llnil ti k to k \m kitot works* 
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of tlie Sacrament, ks altar pieces, and even the Cartoons, are not ElorcntiiK' in tlirir 
hut are rather allied to the school from which he derived Ins first nupressions. 

From 1500, or perhaps a little earlier, to 1504 — 5, Raphael was ein])I()}ed at I\‘rttLfia, 
or at Citta di Gastello (a township midway between Periioia and Lrhiiio); Ins ^\lll•ks m 
the latter place must, however, have been executed after he bec'anu' a ])U]nl of {k'iu,nino, 
as they clearly evince an imitation of that painter’s manner. An altai-pu'ci*, onninally 
in the church of S Niccola di Tolentino, at Cittu di Castdio, is now in the Vnticjui ; a 
Crucifixioii fiom the chm’ch of S. Domenico, m the same pkc(‘, is in tin* f’eseh foiled ion 
at Rome ; and the celebrated Marriage of the Virgin, from the flmrcli of S, IVnneeseo, 
is at Milan. The last, which was copied almost without alteration from a ]ndnlin|L( of 
Perugino, has the date 1504, and immediately precedes Ra])haers first \isit to Monmee. 

The works done by Raphael in Perugia were much more nunieroiis, to say ra>t}niig 
of Ins assistance in pictures which pass for Perugino's. Among his own may Im* iiumtiomMi 
an Assumiition of the Vmgin, now hi the Vatican, as well as another pidiin* of ilu' s.itm^ 
subject hegmi by Raphael, hut fimshed, not till after his death, by Ins scholars Tlu' 
fresco, m the cloister of S. Severo, at Perugia, which resembles the upper part id’ the 
Disputa (to he hereafter mentioned), has the date 1505 ; tlie lowm* part was tinishnl 
by Penigino when very old, after Raphael's death The style of tliia fivs<*o bespeaks 
an acquaintance with higher examples of art than Perugia contauu'd ; it was prohahly 
done after a first dsit to Florence. The interesting picture at DIonheim, mentioned by 
Vasari as havmg been painted for the chapel Degli Ansidei, in the chiirdi Vv Smwi at 


Perugia, has the date 1505: it may be considered to ho the last example of Ilaphaers 

imitation of Perugino, and to mark the transition from that imitation to the I'loreutuie mamim*. 

■\Yhile Raphael was studying at Perugia, Pinturicchio, a native of that pluccx auil 
an assistant of Perugino, was employed to paint some subjects rdating to the life of 

Pius n., m the library, now the sacristy, of tlie Duomo at Siena. Vasari relate.N not 

without contradictmg himself in the separate Hves of Rapliaol and I^inluricchio/ that 

the latter availed liimself of his young fiiend's skill in composition, in engaging Iiim to 

design the whole series of subjects : he further adds, that Raphael accompanied PinturiiThio 

to Siena, hut left liim to proceed to Florence, in order to see the cartoons of hIi<‘hHel 

Angelo and Lionardo da Vinci. The works in the sacristy at Siena appear to iiavc been 
done before the death of Pius HI., in 1503: at tliat time the cartoons in ipmstion were 
not completed (M. Angelo’s was not fimshed and publicly shown bofortj 1500, Mnern 
not much earlier); and as we have before seen, Raphael was employed at ('-itta di 
CasteUo m 1504, prohahly before lie had seen Florence at all. It is, however, eertuin 
that Raphael made some designs for Piuturiccliio, since two small compositions! almost 
identical with the frescoes at Siena, and other separate studies by his hand exist, altlKumh 
various reasons, too long to adduce here, render it extremely improbable that lie was 
ever employed at Siena. The vast number of works which tliis great man execntetl iu 

ks very short life, make it sufficiently difficult to assign time enough for tlie production 
of those that are undoubted ^ x uio proumuon 

The amiable character, as weU as the extraordinary talents of Raphael, soon pvovnml 

Taddeo Uddi (m xeton for .vliose hospitality he probably paintod tlie Mudo.nui dtd 

Gran Duca md the Madonna Tempi), Ilidolfo Ghirkndujo, and Fra Bartolommeo It 
won d be im^ssrble here to give a hst of the works which he executed ZL ll 
residence m Florence from 1504-5 to 1508, when we find liim in Rome. Some motim..s 

departure for that city, and ww complet'd hv 
Rulolfo Gliirlandajo. A picture sent to Siena, by some supposed the Giardimera, now at 
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Pans, but more prokibly the Isanti JMaJoinui, v'ns auioiio as ns Hk' jVLulonu.i 

})auito(I for tlio Dei fa mil 3^ ; an nceimito oritie, Pumolir, (‘vtai siqijxw's that Ilit‘ eeltpiattal 
enttanbment done for Perugia, wliieh is now in the H(>rL'hes(‘ I’alat'o in Point*, was 
completed from Pajdiaers d(‘sigiis by Pidolfo (Jliirlambijo. 'riie iiumhei' of J\Iailunnas, 
portraits, and altar-pieces produced in tlie three or four ^'t'urs of Paplnu'rs n‘snleiiet‘ in 

Fltu’cnce, must of necessity haul to tin* eomdiision (hat tlu* nprlifious of lliest* \\<»rks, 
which all pretoml to oriouiality, must bavi* btaai doia* h} his imitators. Agun Vasari 
states, not without some ])rohahihty, that Papliatd visiletl his iiativt* ]>!a(‘e, and jiainti'd 
st'veral works there for the Dukt* Guid' I'haldo, during tin* short Inm* aho\(‘ nientioinal ; 
and Malvasia, in his account of the Dolognest^ schoip enumerates various works which 
wt'ro unknown evt'n to Vhisiri. 

]\Ieaiiwhilt* P.qihatd n*uped all tin* im]irovement which tlu* sight of the exci*lU*nt 
works of art in Monaice ^^as caleulattMl to coiiimunieatin 'I1ie ins]»(‘etitni of the* works 
of j\Iii*hai‘l Angt'lo and Lionardo d.i. \'inei enlaig’d liN kuouleibu' of form and his 
exi‘<‘ution, while the invi'iitnais of tin* (‘arher Florentiin* masters were <liligeutly examimsl 
and rt'im*mhereil ; j'ei it is here important to remark, that he iu*\er iinitaft'd e\en the 
hinlii'st (‘xamph's alluded to, as lu* ha<l iinitate<l tlie first models from which he sttuUcd. 
'Idiis IS naturally to Ik* aci*ouut(‘d for in some decree by tin* greater docility of earlier 

youth ; but as so much has lu'cn saitl of the inspiration wbiiP Jiaphuel caught from 

j\Iichael Angi'lo, m Dlormice from a sight of the cartoons, and in Point* from that of 

the. ceiling of the (Ap{‘lla Sistina, it is necessary to remember that a tlirect imitation 
of Michael Angelo is nowdiero to be traced in Pa]»hael, and that la* seemed desirous 

rather of exhibiting Ida own feeling as distinct from that of tlu* great Morentine master, 

than of aiming at that master’s style. 

Prom IbOH to IbgO, tin* year of hi*^ dealli, Paph:u*l n“-ided in Rome. Vasari 

relates tluit Rraiminte, the ari'hiteet of dulius II., hemg fn.ni tin* saim* eh) with Paphacl 

and distantly relati'd to him, had reemnnumded him to tlu* Iktpe, as qualified to paint 
in fresco certain rooms of tin* Vatican ; but it was more ju-obiddy PapbaiPs girat reputation, 
now second to nom*, w'bieh was the real eaiiM’ uf tin* Pope’s notice, although Rmmftntc 

may have been tlu* nu'ilium of conmmnieatitm. I0 the honour i?f Julius it should bo 

rememberc'd, that he liad discernment enough to fix in every instance on the l>est artists 
of Ills age, and be lett no m<*ans unemplujcjl, h«unt*time’^ even to nn indulgeuco at 
varuuH'i* with tla* hauglithu’ss of his e!iaraeli*r, to secure thc*ir b(\st efforts in his service. 

At no period ol’ ihipliiiers ialmrious life were his ex(*rtioris greater than during the 

reign of Julius IP, that is, till I5l;p the year of that iNmtitfft dtmth, Tiio room called 
the Camera ilelhi Segnalura, where the great artist began to work, WRS evidently planned 
by him as one design, and its four walls were appropnatod to four comprehonsive subjects, 
— theology, philnsopliy, poetry, and jurispnidence. The cdliug occupied wdth single 
figures and subjects forming part of the same scheme. The subject of Theology, commonly 
callctl the Dhpnta, was begun tlu* first, and the right hand of the upper pail was first 
painted. This is evident iVom a certain inexperience in the mechauiciil process of fresco 
painting, w'hich is found to disappear even in the same work. Bk of those vast Bubjeets, 
besides other works, were executed between 1508 and 1513, and the two last, tlic Aliracle 
of Polsena and the Heliodorus^ are unsurpassed in colour, as well as in every other 
excollence fitted for the subject and dim^ious. For nehness and force of local colour 
these two works have often boon compared tc those of Titian ; it should bo added that 
they are earlier in date than the finest oil pictures of Titian, and that they arc decidedly 
sui»(*rior in colour to the frescoes by that master in Padua. The supposition of Rumohr, 
that UiorgitHio may have seen aad profited by these spccimeus, is, how^ever, not to be 
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reconciled with the date of that painter’s death. The impatience of the chaiactor of 
Julius, w^ho was Lent on the speedy prosecution of tins undertaking^ makes it probable 
that some works attributed by Vasari to this peiiod wxtg (‘xeeuted later. J lu‘ poitiait of 
Julius, that of Bmdo Altowti, the musician in the Rciarra })a]ace, tli(‘ hrndonmi di FuIi|;no. 
the Madonna della Sedia, and the Vision of Ezekied, belong? howt'M'r to tins time. 
The St. Cecilia, begun in 1513, was not sent to Bologna till some years aftm’Wanls. Jn 
the last, the assistance of subordinate hands is evident; and the variety of vorks in 
which Raphael was emi^loyed under Leo X. made tliis practice of intrusting the t'xei'Ution (»f 
his designs to others more and more necessary. Unfortunatidy, liis grand works, the fn‘Scoea 
of the Vatican, with the exception of two excellent sp(‘cimens, thi‘ Attila and the Liberation 
of Peter (painted immediately after the accession of Ijoo), w’ere (‘omplet<*d very nmcii in 
this wuy hy Ins scholars Even the Inceiulio del Eorgo, so rennu'kable tor its inveiiti(m 
and composition, has hut few traces of Ins own hand in tlu‘ oxi'cution. 'The fn"-i*oes of 
the Vatican have often been described as exhibiting one couipreluaisivt' plan as to tln'ir 
meamng, but it is well Imown that the subjects of the Attila and the Liberation (J 
-were suggested by incidents in the Life of Leo, and conseipiently that they <'ouItl not lm\e 
been thought of before the accession of that Pope, Of all tIu‘S{> works the v\ttihi is 
justly considered to he the most i^erfcct example of fresco painting, and to (^xhibit ihii 
greatest command over the material; though produced after tlm dtuth of Julius, it may be 
regarded as the noblest result of that imimlsi^ which the pontitf's (‘mu'gy bad nmuimnicated 
to Raphael. The character of Leo X., us a prott'dor iT art Inus been perhaps sonu^timt'S 
too iavourably represented. More educated than his predec(‘ssor, he lovi'd the ndhiement 
wliich the arts and letters imparted to his court; hut he had no (hH‘p infimest, like Julius, 
in incitmg such men as Raphael and Michael Angido to do their utmost imth‘r his mispi<*t‘s, 
Wliether from the indifference of Leo, or from his neghaduig, as Vasari hints, io discharge 
Ins pecuniary debts to Raphael, wo soon find the painter employed m various tUher 
works, and the remaining frescoes of the Vatican bear evuUmce of the freepumt employnumt 
of other hands. Many works of minor importance in tlio stime palace, were entirely 
executed by his assistants. 

The celebrated Cartoons were designs for tapestries, of which more than twenty of varioim 
sizes are preserved in the Vatican. The Cartoons, it may be inferred, were {‘ipuiliy nuinerouH, 
but seven only, now at Hampton Court, remain entire. A pfirtion of another wjw b(‘tpit'athetl l»y 
the late Prince Ploare to the h oundling Hospital, where it is now to he seen, I’hese works owed 
their existence to the Pope’s love of magnificence rather than to a true taste for art ; but ultiioiigh 
destined for a merely ornamental purpose, some of the (h‘.sign 9 are among the very 
of Raphael s inventions, and a few may have been, at least in part, exccute<l hy his hand. 
The Ananias, the Charge to Peter, tlie Paul and Barmihas at Lystra, and the Paul prtaiching at 
Athens, are generally considered to have the gr(‘atost pretensions to this luklitionul intcrt*st. 
The frne portrait of Leo with the Cardinals de’ Medici and do’ ItoBsi, crunpletes the list tjf 
larger works undertaken for the Pope, hut the many designs by Raphael, from classical or 
m 3 rthological subjects, may be supposed to have been also mad(' at the suggestion of the pontiff. 
In obedience to bis wishes, Raphael undertook tlie inspection of the ttndent Roman momnneuts, 
and sapwiitMed the improvements of St. Peter’s. Among tlie numerous and extensive wxrksi 
done for employers may he mentioned the SybUs, in the Chieaa deUa Pace, the frescoes 
firom Apuiaus’s story of Cuifrd and Psyche in the palace of Agostino Chigi, callc-d tho Famesiua, 
where the so-cahed Galatea waa the beginning of another Cyclus foom the same Mio, the 
Madonna del Pesee, the Madonna di S Sisto, and the Spaeimo di Siciha, Many a palace 
in the neighbourhaod of Rome exhibits remains of frescoes for which Raphael at least 
furnished the designs; and his own Casino, neaa’ the more modem Villa Borgh^ may retain 
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tracoF; of bis band, but it is now fast falliii*^ to (li‘cay, A loiif^ libt of poriiMits mi^lit lx* addod to 
tbc above works, together witli many iuti'n'btiiig designs in aiThiloeture, and (‘\(m soim* 
productions in sculpture. In re\ic\vuig the aniazing nunilier of works altnbuted to Jtapluud, it 
must not however he forgotten that many are bis only in the niMnitioiu and some pietun's that 
bear his name may have lieen even disigiu'd as well as tinislnxl by Ins imitators. The Flemish 
copies of Kaplnud are fre(piont, and are to he d(‘ii'eted, among ot]n*r indications, l)y their extreme 
smoothness; the contemporary imitatums, es])eeia.lly thos(‘ of the enrlnT styb* of the muster, 
by Domenico Alfani and Vincenzo di S. Gemmiano, are mueli less easily <listiiiguisbed. The 
question respecting tlie Urbino earthenwar(‘ may be considi'nxl to Inivii bc'en st‘t at rt‘st by 
PasstTi (Storia dello pitturo in ]\Iajoliea di hesaro e di altri luoglii della, Pi'ovimna Mi^taiireiistO 
■ • From this inquiry, it a])p<‘ars, first, that tbc art of painting this wari‘ bad not armed at 
pmdection till twenty yt*ars after HajilnuTs deatli : and secondly, tlmt about that time (Uiid' 
Ubaldo II. (dtdla Ivovi'n') collected engnuiugs after Uiiplmel, and e\en original designs by 
him, and had them eopiixl in tlie Ihbliio manulacfory. Ibillista Knnico at oih‘ time siijK'riiitendtxt 
the ex('(‘Ution, ami om* of t1u‘ artists v as callcnl Itatbu'llo <b‘l Colle; bis name may jicrbaps 
oe<‘asi(>nal]y be iuseribed on the Urbino ware, hut the initials 0. F (Oruzio Fontana) are 
the most frequent. 

'idle Transliguration was the lust <n\ \nvU\Y0 of imjunlance on which Hapliael was 
employeil ; it was uiirmished at his death, and was afterwards eomjdeted, together with 
various other works, by his scholars. The last and worst niisstatenieut <d' Vasari cannot bo 
passed over, for, unfortunately, none of the biogruplu'r’H mislakcH bav(‘ been ofietu'r re[»eatt'd 
than that wliich ascribes the death of tliis gri^at man to the indiilgenee of his passion for 
the Fornarina, Cardinal Autonelli was in possession of an original tlocunumt, tu*st pnhlLslied 
by Cancellieri, which assigns a dilferimt, and a much more iirohuble, cause for Uapluu'rs 
death; it thus concludes, — Life in him (Ha[)huel) seenu'd to inform a most fragile 
bodily structure, for he was all mind ; and, mon'ovtux his physical forces were much 
impaired by the (‘xtraordinury exertions lie had gom* through, ami which it is wondtTfuI 
to think ho could have unuh* in so short a life. Deing then in a very delicate state of healtli, 
lie r(‘eeived orders one day while at the Farm‘siiia to repair to the court. Not to lose time, 
he ran all the way to the Vatican, and arrived there heated and breathless; thoro tlm 
sudden chill ot the vast rooms, wIu’ih! he was (»hligt*il to .stand long consulting on tlio 
a It (‘rat ions ol St. lk't(a*''H, clu'cked the penspiratioii, and lui was presently seized with an 
indisposition, (bi his return home he was attackeil with a fever, which ended in his deatlU* 
liajduu‘1 was horn and died on Good Friday. Home of Ins biographers have honco, tlirough 
an (>v(n‘sight, asserted that Im lived exactly thirty-seven years, ilo was bom March 28, 
and died April (», 1520, He wita huned in tim Pantheon, now the church of Sta. 
Maria ad Martyres, in a niche or ckapol which !i0 had himself ^dowod. His remains have 
been lately found th(‘re 

Quatremi^rc do Quincy's ** Histoirc do la Vio ot dos OuTOgcs de Bafaol, etc. Paris, 
1824,** has beem improved ami supcr.so(U‘d by the notes to the Italian translation of 
Longhena. Milan, 1B21I. Pirnglkoni, the author of the **Elogio Storioo di Giovaimi Santi, 
Urbino, 1822/' has bean long ompipyod in pr^anng a life of Raphael The obsemtioim 
of liumohr, in the tliird volume of his Forsdmngon, Berlin, 18B1,” are 

original and valuable, A faw mteresting facts will be found in Fea's Notizio intonio 
Haffacle Sanzio, Home, 1822.” The author, howwr, &ils to prove the regularity of Leo's 
payments to Haphaol, since the latest doonfiaMt concerning the frescoes in the Stanz& 
Im the <lat6 1514 

The engraving is from a mimsteo after portrait by Raplmol himself, in his first 
manner, cut from the stucco of a will al Urbino, which forms the chief attraction of the 
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Camera di’ ritratti at Florence. The head engraved by Merghen, and so generally known, 
represents the features of Bindo Altoviti, which do not om'm re.semhle in a j^iugle point 
those of Eaphael. The notion arose solely from a passage in \asiuTs Lives;— “A’ a Ihiaii 
Altoviti face tl ritratio mo;'’ for Bmdo Altoviti he did his portrait (not hi, own]: tlmse 
words were chstoited by the editor Bottari in a marginal note ; but the error has been 
decisively exposed by llissu’ini and others, whose aceounfc is everjwliere reeeived in Italy. 
Nor does it appear that the Tuscans in general fell into the mistake, for the jiortriiit now 
given, and not, as Bottari asserts, the Altoviti porU-ait, is engraved in the Museum FloirnUiium. 
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rKRHA.T»s no pvat revolution lias i^viT hviw efliTtetl l»y in<‘ans a]ipar<'ntly so iii;ul(‘qnnt(i to 
the end prt»|><meiL m in the hrsl t'slithli'-hiueut of the Sp.uii^h nnuiareiiy on the (anUinent of 
America. The inunonse jtn|v{>rtunee of tliat revtdution, ;nnl its intimate eotuiexion witli llie 
history of geographical diseov^'ry, \\arr4nt «s in ns^igunig a phne in our tlallery to a 
representative of the rude and daring men hy whom tin* mighty eoiiqueNt was elieded. 
these, Fernando Coiloz claims the first place, it u pr»'pm* in mention, in evplanulion tif what 
might seem a cajdtal omission in our wt^rk, that u*> autlnmJie hlseuess is known to exist of 
Coluinhus: a man raistal alxjve those who followed him acn* - the Atlantic, no le^s tlie )nirity 
of his motives, than hy the originality of las daring ear«*r. 

Colmulms, however, <lid n{>t coloulzo th« American c»mtineut ; his settlement w‘us in 
Hispaniola. But the Spaniards stain took poHHt*Hhion ol i>tla'r hhuuls in llie group of tho 
Antilles. In Ifill I>i<‘go VelaH<|uez annexed the moht important of them, (’uha, to the Spanish 
crown, and was nwvarded with the appoiutunmi of <h»\in}or. Huger to gain fresh wealth and 
honour, Im equipped a sipimlron of diseovery, in lAlM, whieh tiiicked the soutluTU shores of the 
Uulf of Mexico, and hnmght hmne so uniting a rej«»rt, that he detcrmiuml to attempt tho 
conquest of the country. Ihit he was greatly tnuharranmni in the clmitx' at a commanditig officer. 
To conduct tlui (mterpriho himsidf was no j»art of his schemo : at lia* miuo time ho was vety 
dosirouB to appropriate to himself the udvautagen likely to accrue from its succcssfitl issue. It 
was no easy matter tt) lltul a pm son <ptHUlit*d hy talent ami ctiurjigo to asstmic the command of 
such an enterprise ; yet so lumddo in ratik, or sti «levoitl tif amlnticm as to give no umbrage to tlie 
govt*rnoFs jealousy. After much hesitathm, he itivosted Cortex wdth the ciiiof command as his 
licutduint. The early liistory and cluoracter of this remarkable man arc dearly and concisely 
told hy Hr. UoluTtson. 

Ho was horn at MtMlelin, a snudl town in Estremadura, in the year 1485, and descoiuled 
from fiunily tif uulilc hltnal, hut of very nuKlemte fortmta. Bdng cdginitUy destined hy his 
parents to the study of tiie law, as the most likely method of hett^ritag Ms condition, ho was 
sent early to the tmiversity of Salamanca, where he imWbed some tincture of loaraing. Hut 
he was soon disgusted with ati acadomic life, which did not suit Ms ardent and restless genius, 
and retired to Medclin, where he gave himself up entirely to active sports and mart-ial exe^•ci^^es. 
At this period of life he was so so 0 TmrheaMg» imd so dissipated, that liis fatlier 

was glad to contply with Ids indllaatitm, and Wm abroad as an adventurer in. arms. 
There were in t\mt age two compiottous cm wbidh such of the Spanish youth as 

courted military glory nught display valour : <me in Italy, under the command of the 
Great Captain ; the other in th® New WoddL Cortex preferred the former, but was prevented 
by indisposition from mnbarMng witii ^ r«tecement of troops sent to Naples. Upon this 
disappointment he tamed his views towards America, whither ha was allured by the prospect of 
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the advantages which he miglit derive from llie patronage of Ovando, the Govemor of 
Hispaniola, who was his Idnsman. Wlien he landed at St. Domingo, in 150 I his ivc(‘])tiou 
was such as equalled Ms most sanguine hopes, and he was ein])t()yed by tlu' Governor in 
several honourahlc and lucrative stations These, however, did nut satisfy liis ambition; 
and m the year 1511 he obtained peiniission to accompany Diego Vihisquez ni his expedition 
to Cuba. In this sendee he distinguished himself so mudi, that, notwithstanding some 
violent contests vntli Velasquez, occasioned by some trivial events, unworthy of rtmunubranee, 
he was at length taken mto favour, and received an am})]t‘ concession of binds and of 
Indians, — the recompense usually bestowed upon advmiturers in the Hiwv Woild. 

“ Though Cortez had not hitherto acted m high cominaml, 1 h‘ laid displayed such qualities 
in several scenes of difficulty and danger, as raised universal expeidatiou, ami tiinual the eyes of ^ 
Ins countrymen towards him, as one ca])ahle of performing griait tilings, ddie turbulence of 
youth, as soon as he found objects and occupations smtial to the ardour of his mind, gradually 
subsided, and settled into a habit of regular iiidefiitigablo activity. The imjKdmxity of bis 
temper, when he came to act with his equals, insensildy abated, by licing kept under restraint 
aud mellowed into a cordial soldierly frankness. These qualities were mrompanit'd with calm 
prudence m concerting his schemes, with pm’severing vigour in (executing tliem, and with wliat is 
peculiar to superior genius, the art of gaining the confidence and governing tlio minds of men. 
To all which were added the inferior acconqilishments that strike' the vulgar, ami (‘ominaml lludr 
respect; a gi’aceful person, a winning aspect, extraordinary address in murtiul extu'cises, and a 
constitution of such vigour as to bo capable of enduring any fatigiux 

“As soon as Cortez was mentioned to V(dasquoz by his confidants, he flattered liimself that 
he had at length found what ho had liitlicrto sought in vain, a man with talents for command, 
but not an object for jealousy. Neither the rank, nor the foilune of Cortez, as ho imagined, 
were such that he could aspire at independence. He had reason to ladieve that by his own 
readiness to bury ancient animosities in oblivion, as well as his liberality in conferring 
several recent favours, he had already gained the good-will of Cortez ; and Imped, by this 
new and unexpected mark of confidence, that he might attach liim for ever to his 
interest.’’ 

It is remarkable tliat Velasquez, actuated by these views, should have selected for his 
deputy such a man as is here described. He soon repented of his confidence, and sought 
to revoke the commission which he had bestowed. But Cortez, in addition to tlie fimds 
provided by the governor, had spent the whole of his own available means in raising troops, 
and maldng preparations for the enterprise ; he was already embarked at the head of a body 
of impatient adventurers ; and he despised a mandate which there were no means of enforcing. 
And one of his first steps after landing on the Main was to throw off formally all suhordimition 
to Velasquez, and to assume the title of Chief Justice and Captain General of the mtiMuU'd 
colony, by virtue of a new commission, drawn in the king’s name, ami puiqiGrting to continue in 
force until the royal pleasure should be known. 

The expedition sailed from Cuba, February 10, 1519, and following the track of the 

preceding one, coasted the western side of the peninsula of Yucatan. At St. Juan do 

Ulloa some natives came on board, and replied to the questions put to thorn through the 
medium of interpreters, that their country formed part of a groat empire called 
governed by a powerful monarch, Montezuma. Several interviews followed, in which 

Cortez, professing to come as ambassador firom his owm sovereign, porsevcnngly demanded 
to be led into the presence of Montezuma. This was peremptorily refused ; but tlie denial, 
as if to make amends, was accompanied by presents rich enough to infiamo, had that 
been necessary, the cupidity of the strangers. Instead of departing, they kid the 

foundations of a settlement, named Villa liica de la Vera Cruz. Meanwhile, Montezuma 
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aclod mdecisively and wi'akly • lu‘ neither admitted Ins furiui<lal>le visitors to tlie rri(*ndly 
intercourse winch they insidiously demanded, nor summoned the strength of his empire 
to crush them at once ; hut let them fortify thems(‘lves while lu^ w.is making \ain 
requisitions for their imnieduitc dqiarture, and gave tinu‘ and oppoitumty to lliose who 
were dilcontmited under his own heavy yoke, to rally round tin* standard of the iinader. 
And it was not long l)(*fore the Rjianiards obtained that uatiM* a^^istan(■e, witlaml which 
their mere jihysieal stiength must have sunk under tht‘ \astm‘ss of tlu'ir entm’prise 

The Cacique of Zempoalla, prompted hy hatred of iMoulezuina, was the first to 
assist in the rum of his native land. Supportiul hy a siusill body of that eliieftaiirs 
troops, and attended hy two luindnal Tiidiaiis of an iiilerior (‘lass, who in that country, 

wIhtc the art of breaking aiimnds to the us(‘ of man was uiiKmwvn, ]K‘r[ormed the 

humiliating services of Insists of Imnhm, Cortez maivlual fnan Zt'mpoalla tow<irds the 
heart of the country, August 1(1, with only five hundred Kuropeans, ami six cannon. 
Axvare that on the first nw(‘rs(‘ of fortune his uu'u might, grow disgust(*il with an 
enterjirise of such fonnidahh* ap]M‘aranee, or from mere inconstancy miglit la* (aiger 
to return to tlu‘ir homes in (aiha, a temper which had he<ai already mniiifesttal hy some, 
he resolvial, before (luiUiiig thi‘ coast, to th'stroy tla* shipping ; and it is a rcuiavkahie. 
instaneo of his ascendancy oxer his follow mV minds, that la‘ procured a g(‘nerui consent 
to this decisi\(‘ not to say (l(‘sperale measiin', which left nuall liope of safety hut 

111 SUCCl'SS. 

Ilis route lay through the eountry of thi‘ d'lasealans, a warliki* peoph‘, who spurned 
his prof(‘ssiona of frimidship, and uttacktal the inxaders iu a siu’ies of luittlea. Thu 

impiTfeetion of tlujir xveupona rcaulenul tlum* ellt>rtH fruith^ss ; and having laarn severely 
taught the strength of their enemies, they sued for p(‘aee, and heeumn faitlifnl and active 

allies. The Spaniards, aeconqnniied hy a Ixnly of six thousand Tlustadans, then ailvatici^d 

x\uthout reHiRtaueo to Mi'xico itsidf; after punishing nu attempt to lead them into an 
ambuscade at (’hohila hy an indiseriminal<‘ massji{*n\ in which sh thousand porsous 
are report(‘d to ha,vc‘ i>erishi*d, Klonte/.unia rei’etwal them with the semblance of 

profound resp('i‘t, ll(‘ told tlumi of an uncimit trudilion, that the iincesturB of the 
]\Iexicaim came originally from a remote regiirn, and conquered the laud ; whidfi 

tlieir leader wt'iit back to bis own country, promising that at Home future period bis 
(h'scemlauts should nduru to reform tludr constitution, and assume tlio government ; 
and I\loutczimia (‘xpressed his ladief that the Spumurds \V4‘re the jiersons whom his 
countrymen w'ere thus taught to ('xpect. AmUher tradition, which Indped to produce tliat 
xveak and \vav(’ring conduct wliieli gave the Spaniards sucdi advantage, foretold tlmt 

Rome great misfortune sliouhl t(i the mtiy(s iniiabitants from a race of inx^aders 

from the regions of tlui rising sun. It is remarkable that, according to tine earliest and 
best S})aiiish bistoriatis, this belief was very prevalent in the New World. 

Tlui Spaniards, with tluur Indian allies, wero quartered m the ample precincts of 
a royal palace. But Oort<*z w'as um»asy, notwitlmtanding these fair appearances. He 
had advanced with a liandful of men into a populous dty, where he might at any time 
he Burroimded and attacked by multitudes* He was warned by the TIasculans of 
Montezuma s faithlessness; and the hostile spkit of the Mexicans was made plain, hy 
intelligence that several Spaniards had been dm in repellmg an attack on the garrison 
of Vera Bniz. CJortcz felt tlmt Memtemma’s forbearance proceedecl only from timidity, 
and that lus own best security lay in workurg upoti that passion, lie coneeived the 
danng resolution to make the king a prisoner in his own caiiital ; judging that, while 
Montezuma lived, the Mexicans would not throw off their allegiance, nor diiiobey his 
mandates, though issued uiufe control. He went, therefore, as usual, to the 
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palace, attended only l)y a few piclve<I men ; and ])ein<^ admitted witliout siiisjiieion to 
the emperors presence, he complained an^-ily of tlie attach on the j^arnsou of Vtn’.t 
Cruz, and required Montezuma, as a pledge of his good faith, to tah(‘ uj) Ins residtnn'o 
in the Spanish quarters. Betrayed by his own oashiess into the ])()wer of a f{‘w strangers, 
Montezuma complied, under the imminent fear of ]u*rsonal Moleina*. Cortez next 
required that the officer who commanded in the attack complained of sliould Ix' giv(Mi 
up This was done ; and he, Ins son, and five; others, were ])iil>Iicly burnt on a, }>ile 
of Mexican weapons, taken from the imblic armoury. M’liile this atroiaous art of enudty 
and revenge was proceeding, the emperor, aiiparently to render it the mon' iinpres.sivo, 
was placed in fetters. 

Haughty and tyrannical, but unstable and timid, the sjiint of Moiiteznnni was 
entirely broken by his misfortunes. He remained jiassivtiy during six niontlus in his 


captivity; and formally acknowledged himself a vassal to tlie crown of Castile. I{{‘ligu>n 

was the only point on which he was firm Corl(‘z urgtxl him with the blind zeal of 

a cru'^ader to renounce his false gods, and embrace ('bristianity ; and not contiuit witli 

these importunate solicitations, he attcMiqited forcibly to rtunovt' tlu^ idols from the grand 
temple. The resolute interference of priests and people* compelled him to desist from 
the rash project; hut not until it had aroused a spirit of implacable hostility. 

Meanvliile Velasquez s aiiga'r at (oitt‘zs laith]t*ssn(ss was imu’easi'd hy tht^ brilliant 
accounts of his success; and having ohtained from the court of Caslib* a patent constituting 
himself governor of Now Spain, Iio prepared to remove or jiunish liis disohixlient officer 
by force of arms He sent nine huiuhed men, etjumiamled by Narvaez, a brave and 
experienced officer, who immediately opemxl a corn^spomltnu'c with Montezuma. This 

raised the hopes of the Mexicans, hy showing that tlieir invaders were not exempt fn>m 
internal discord. Cortez perceived and met the dangers of his p(»Hition witli hi.s tmud 
abihty and courage. Having tried in vain to arrange uuittcm witli Narvaez by rngotiation, 
he left a gariison of one hundred and fifty men in Mexico, an»I marched with only two 
hundred and fifty against an enemy who nearly quadnqded him in number I Hm" skill, 
the patience of his soldiers, inured to the inclemency of a tropi(‘al climate, ami tJie too 
gi’eat security of his adversary, won for him an almost Idoodh'ss victory ; ami the troops 
sent out for his destruction enlisted almost to a man under his stamlanl Placed against 
all expectation at the head of near a tlunisand men, he luisttxied back to Mexico, wIuto 
by that time his presence was urgently rmpiired. 

He found the Sininibh garrison liemmed in, and reduced to extremities, by a people 
who stimulated hy superstition and maddened by a fresh imd atrocious outrage, mmod 
suddenly to have exchanged timidity for (lesp(*rutiou. I’bo return of Cortez with hk 
formidable reinforcement did not abate tlieir ferocity. Even the person of Montezuma 
who was exposed on the Spanisli rampart, coasial to command respect, and ho received 
tiree wounds from stones and arrows, from tln‘ eftbets of which, aggravated by rage and 
a deep sense of his degradation, lie expired. The Mexicans now sought to bIo<*kade their 
enemies and reduce them by hunger; and, as Cortez had not the command of the lakt‘ 
he found It necessary immediately to evacuate the city. But ho was taken at disadvantage 

^ causeways whudi connect the city 

1 stands; and on mustering those who reached the 

mainbud he found his small battaUon of Europeans reduced by ono-half, with the loss of 

^ *1 rTy artillery, and most of the treasure wliich had been amassed by 

individual sokhers. The anniversary of this calamity was long, and may be still, distinguished 
m New Spam by th. appellation of Noche Triste, the sad night. 

y a circuitous route, and not without cutting thdr way through an immense army 
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assomblGcI to intorcopt them, the Spaniards retunicd to tin* fniaidly Indians of Tlaseala, 
among whom Cortez meant to roiTiut his exlumsted eoinpanions, and to wait until fiosh 
suiiphes of men and stores could he ol>taiiH‘d from the \V(‘st India islainls Some vessels 
wliioh put into the harbour of Vera Cruz atlbrded iiu inu'xptaded ndiiforcenif'ut of 180 men ; 
and on the 28th of December Cortez began to rt‘tra(*e liis mandi towards Mexico. At 
Tozeuco, tlic second city of the empire, situaUal on th(‘ hanks of tli«‘ Ial\(‘, aliout twenty 
miles from the capital, he established his head-tpiarters for I’our moiitlis, during which the 
timbers of twelve small vessels, cut out in the mountains of Tlascala, wtTo put togt'tlu'r. 
This force ensured the command of the lake, for tlie JMexicjiiiH had nothing larger than 
canoes; and just before their com]detion, a r(‘iiiforc(‘UU*nt, of 200 men, with anus and 
stores, arrived from Hispaniola. At the l)(‘ginning of jMay, ir)2l, with about 800 Europiains, 
Cortez commenced the siege of IMexico itself. 

Giuitimozin, a neplu'W of ]M()nt(‘zunia, who had succt'edtMl to tlie throne, made a 
resolute d(‘fcnce, ; and Corlt'z, awan* of the dangtu* (d (‘iitangling his troops in the stret'ts, 
yet anxious to ])reseivo the hnildiugs as a trophy of his \ict<»ry, urged llie siege with iniusual 

caution. Kadi day he pushed his way as far as ])ossilih* into the eity ; hut la* retunual 

to his (piurters at night, during which tin* hanicades of tlu' <MUst‘way8 \vere repaired, and 
on the morrow a fn\sh battle was to he fouglit on the .sanu‘ griaind. Thus matters went 
until the 3rd of July, whtni C'orU'z, iiujialimit of so protracted a resistaiici', made a 
despeiMti' attempt to carry (‘v<*ry thing hidon* him in one great assatdt. Kxperienc(‘ iniprovtal 
the ]\I(‘\icans in the art of war. When tin* Spaniards, )>y the* iniergy of their attack, had 
forc(*d a way into the h(*art of the city, tiiiatimoziu led them still onwards by a show of 
slackeri(‘d rt‘sistaiic(*, while ho detaehed troops, Iiy laml ami water, to beset the breuehes in 
the causeway by wdihdi it was nec(‘ssury for the enemy t») retire, At a given signal, the 

giTat drum of the god of wav was struck, and the l\l(‘xirans returm*d to tla^ attiufk, tlieir 

hatred of the invaders stimulated by the f<*rocify of their sujierslition. The Sjainiarda were 
compelled to gi\e way, and (Usordi*r was (‘ouv(*rted into absolute rout by the promiscuous 
onset of the natives, when they arrived at tin* hreaeh. Above sixty Kuropoaua perished, 
for those who wen^ tukmi prisoners were otreri'il as aacriiices uu the Mexican altars. After 
this reverse (!ortez took a siner way to success, ami as fast us his troops made a lodgment, 
ho caused the houses to be le\elh*d with the ground. Wlum tlireo quarters of tho city 
won* thus dt'stroyed, and those who dejended the reinaiuclor were exhausted by faniino and 
disease, Guutimoziu yiilded to the persuasion of those who urged him to preserve himself, 
to renew tlu* war in the n'lnoto provinces of tim empiro, But ho was intercepted and 
caj)lured, witli his family, a.H ho. sought to escape across the lakej and on the loss of tlieir 
sovereign, tho IMi-xicaiis ciuised to resist Tho siege thus ended August 13, 1521. 

The victors were gr<?atly disappointed in the amount (if the^predous metals which fell 
into th(*ir hands. What remain(‘il of tho royal treasures Guatimom had ordered to he 
thrown into tho lake. Much spoil was carried off by the Xndum auxiliaries, and much 
probably was lost or destroyed in tho ruins of the eity. Tlie whole treasure collocteil was 
inferior in amount to that which tho Spaniards had formerly received as a present from 
Montezuma; and tlie adventurers clamorously expressed their dissatisfaction, rrossod by 
this 8];>irit of discontent, Cortez gave way to a pasaon, as alien to that undefined feeling 
which wc call the spint of duvalry, as to the natuial laws of charity and justice ; ami 
tried, in vain, to extract by torture from the royal prisoner and one of his favourite followers 
a discovery of the treasures which ’were supposed to be hidden. Overcome by pain, the 
latter cast a look on his master, winch seemed to ask permission to reveal what he knew. 
Guatimozin indignantly replied to the implied entreaty — ^'Am 1 reposing on a bod of 
flowers?” and the Mthful sul^ect kept silence, and died. The einneror, with his two 
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principal officers, was aftenviirds hanged, on a gnmndlcss charge of hn\ing excited 
insurrectioa. 

The provinces were readily orernm after the fall of tlie cnjntal, and made Mili|ect to 
Spain, though intoleiahle oppression often produced iiMiiTccfioim, t\hich were put, down 
with unrelenting severitjn Having eon(]nered an empire without coiniim.siiin from the 
monarch m ivhoso name he made wa,r, Cortez naiTowlv cscaiicil lonim; to aii-ivvcr as a 

criminal for the irregularity of his proceedings |!nt in logg he led in pi 

a royal eoinmissioii, ivliicli coiistitiifed Iiiiii captain-gi'iieral and uoMwiior of New Spain 
Still his actions were watched with an ungeni'nms tlKaigh nafiiiMl jealousy : and hii. Htnalion 
hecanie so critical, that he resolved, m l.'i2B, to return to Castile, and answer, hefnre no 
inferior tribunal, such ohiirges a.s might he urged ag.iiii.st liiiii. Hi* nppe.ireil with Ihi' 
splendour which hocamo one who had iniloelted the tn'iisures of the New World ; and Ins 
own ample fortune, contrasted wilh th(> .sninllness of the sum divided iimong his eomrades, 
gave birth to a helief tliat ho had not dealt fairly in tlie p,irlition of the ••■poll. As his 

return to Spain put :m cud to all fears of hi.s nmhiti.ai, he w,m willi the fiuoiir 

which such hrilhuiit .services merited. He was invested with the ord.T of St, .lago, the 
highest lank of Spanish iviiighthoial ; and the valley id ttuaxaea, with an extens,i\c dtauain, 
w'as erected into a manpusal.' in his hehalf. Hut he coiihl not obt.iia wli.it be most dedivd,’ 
the supreme diiection of aflUirs in Alexico. He ivtnnied thither in l.'.;:il at the head of 
the military department, and with uuthorily to prosceule new ,lisco\eries ; hm the dtreetion 
of civil affiurs was vested in a hoard, entitled the “.\iidienee of .Now Spain." Hence, 
forward we may regard Cortez as a di.sa|)poiiiteil ami imh.ip|iv man. Thwiirte.l at lionie 
by the double authority established, he sought to reap new glmy by exploring the I'aeilie 
Ocean; and in ] 530 be discovered the peninsula of California, and' sinwye,! part of the 
gulf which separates it from the Amerieaii ecaitiuent. Hut from that eouniry mdllier profit 
nor honour, unless as a geojfrnphical discoverer, oottld be giiine.l ; urn! the re«ult of the 
expedition neither satishod the expectations of others, „or repaid the adventurers for the' 
hardships which they underwent. Ri 1540, wearied and disgusted. Cortez returned to 
Siiam and found hts services forgotten, or at least his prson slighted He served ns a 
volunteer m lo41, m Charles V.’s expedition against Algiers, and laid a Imi-M. Killed umler 
bm. Tins was Ins last military action. After wearying his pnaid spirit in fruitless attempts 
to gam attention from Charles or his ministers to his reid or supi«med grievattees, he retired 
mto seclusion, and died at Seville, December 2, If.-IT, in the sixtythird year of his age, 

We have passml rapidly over the shocking cruelties wliieh marked the progress of 
the Spanibli arms. Rinno portion of the horror, with which we nntumlty regard the actors 
m such events, may be neutralized by the conaderataon, that nie.ii-s notions in all things 
and perhaps most c.spccially m mattei-s of international justieei, arc greatly dependent tn’ 
the spint of the time in which they Uve; and that it is hardly Mr to judg^ actions which 

Ten n toaTfrtl a siljqnent ag,;. Hut 

even m that ago there were not waiituig many to raise an iudipant v»i«' agidnst the 

01 . fho luBlorvot sLlI mlVr *7“!“* ”* *'"«'“»» «I™igin™ fomo i f,.«l «.ii, 

uu Lxiti xu&iory 01 bpam, and loads all wlu> wfro conrornAtl in if ^ i* » 

conquering Mexico^ hved iflet « i • 7?^™' of 

tliat forced obscurity wMch is most SW toTll.iti.mfSS® 
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Tlie noble inscription, composed ]>y S()utli(‘y for tin* birl]i-]>l;u'o of (ortivfs (‘arly 
ormipanion in arms and rival in fume, neeils but tlie chauj^e of iianui to reiidor it iMpiully 
npplicable to Oovtci! liimself. 

Pizairo here was hern — a jireuter lumic 

’’J'he list of Glory boasts not. Toil nml Ihiiii, 

Fainiiic, and hostile Klenionfs, and Hosts 
Phnhattled, failed to cheek him in his etniise, 

Not to he wearied, not to he deterred, 

Not to he ovcicoine A nnghty leiihn 
lie ovenan, and with relentless arm 
Sh'w 01 enslaved its imonending sons. 

And wealtli, and power, and lame wen* his leu.udN, 

'Theie is another woild, beyond the grave*, 

Aeeoidnig to their deeds where men are judgesi. 

O leader! if tliy daily hiead he earned 
Hy daily lahoiu,- yea. howev<-i low, 

However wietedu'd he tliy lot assigned, 

'’J'haiik thou, with deepest gratitude, the God 
NMio made thee, that thou art not sueh as he." 



M. L KAIMONDI. 


Tiik invention of the art of taking impre'=^Rious on pa]ior frcnn an engraved platt‘ is, on tin* 
authority of Vasari, usually ascribed to Tommaso Finigu<‘rra, a (‘(‘lehrattHl tajunu'lb'r and 
chaser, of Florence, who, having occasion to niakt? a sulidiur cast from a of in 

14G0, ohserved that the charcoal dust and dirt whitdi had (‘ollccti^d in the cngraviul ]iiH\s 
of the metal were brought off upon tbc sulphur, so as to i)rfS{‘nt a c(aintcrpart of Ins w(jrk 
Struck by the appearance, he tried to prodiua* a similar cfh'ct by passing moistcued paper 
oyer the plate, under presfliire from a roller; and the (‘Kix'vimeut succ<‘oded. 'Hus is 
a natural and a i)robablc account ; from the earliest antuputy the giuvcr has been (MUpIoyed 
in embellishing armour, vessels of tlic precious metals, and otlier valuable articles of us(* ami 

ornament; and it is certain that the earliest Italian engravers were, by profession, workers 

in gold and silver. It is strange indeed that so obvious an extension of the uses of engraving 
should not have been observed sooner ; but all experience teaches us that a vi‘ry im))ortant 
discovery may long lie very near Uie surface, before it iru'ets with an observer sullhdently 
clear-sighted or fortunate to bring it to light. Tlie Oerimms, howe.vcr, contest priority of 
invention in tins art with the Italian. The matter is of no groat importance, even to the 
national fame of the two lands. Those prints whicli date before Albert Durer in the one, 

and before Marc Antonio in the other, possess little value either for their design or tludr 

execution, however precious they may be to collectors for their rarity, or to antiquaries and 
artists as historical records of the art, 

Marc Antonio Tiaimonch was bom at Bologna, about the year 1488 : the dates of bis 
birth and death are not mentioned by Vasari, who is the sole original authority for the 
private history of this artist. He learnt the art of design from Francesco Francia, or Raibolini, 
after whom he has sometimes been denominated Marc Antonio di Francia: his first instruct nr 
in the use of the gi’aver is said to have been a goldsmith. And as Hogarth set out on his 
career of art by ornamenting tankards and shop-bills, so Marc Antonio at first gaiii(*tl liia 
livelihood as a jeweller’s workman. The first of his copper-plates which boars a date 
represents the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, and was engraved in 1505 but he is said to 
have executed others before it, among wliich we find one only, the Four Horsemen, 
mentioned by name. 

Induced by the desire of improvement m his art, he took a journey to Venice. Horo, 
for the first time, he saw Albert DureFs engravings on wood ; winch he admired so highly, 
both for correctness of outline and accuracy of workmanship, that he bought the series of 
thirty-six pieces, representing the passion of our Saviour, at a price which very nearly 


* Heiueken says 1502 by mistalcc. The print of “Apollo and Hyacinth" bears also the date of 1505. 
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(‘slimhtrd luM 'FhcM^ wood niH hv onpuMl ii]khi ('n|)])or, witli so imidi succ^ftH 

that tlioy \\<iv loi^talsrii for tho originals; and Vasari says tliat Alhort Duht rum)»luin(‘d 
i)i gtvnt ang<‘r tu tla- Voiirlun s^nati' of tin* injury tlius i{niu‘ \^^ hiin, and ol)taino<l no otlior 
rodr('-.s tliaii an nrdrr tlnit Aiif!»nit» s1a»nltl abstain from iniitatmg his signutnrc*. Tin* liarun 
llfinokoin on tin* cuntiar), a-scrts that tin* oxi-^ting fo}m»s of th<‘so prnits do not hour the 
(Jonnan artist’'^ fnark, and that no lan* has mtu oojm'S whirli do Ix'ur it; and ho lu^Iiovos 
tin* sttjry, if fuinniod on fart, to nMhr to a soru's of inniits rt‘pn'St'nting tin* lifo of tho Virgin 
Mary, in M’\onti'on prints, whioli an* oxanfly oopiod fr<an Duror, oven to his riphor, 

From Wnioo Mam Antonio w< lit to Uonu% uhoro, to his in(‘stiinahk' hmudit, ho lit'came 
acquainlod \\ith Uapli.nd, ^vhn pt-rooKod ninl n-Mstotl his tidonts, omlainly iiy inhka*, and, 
sniHo say, ovon hy inannal lu'jp. din* {»ntlinos of Antonio s platos aftor Uuplniol Imvo h(*on 
siiid til hy c^toiaifod h) tin* painlor hiiu'a If : hut this is stdoly oonji'clurt* ; and it ii[>poars 
improltuhlo that, in an art dopoinling so nutoli upon ntannal doxtority, tlu* niori* inipraotisod 
hand should ho tin* ?*uporior in prooldou and doHoary. Ihit tlnit haphaol was \oiy iiuioh 
ploasotl with tho justiot* whioli vSnfonio roinlorod to his dt‘signs is oiatain. U(* K*nt to 
Alhort Ihuor copii*s of tho Uologiuoo iniLfruvorH \v(»rks; and Furor, howovor joaious ho 
might ho, and ho\\t\or jn-tl) <iisj>it*aM‘d at past ocourronoos, oould not dony his rivals morit, 
lunl a<*know!odgod iho oointo*Hy hy soiidnio impro'-doiih of his own wirnks In roturn, Tho 
liononr t*f Ihiphuors put rotingo. tho mhiiiraido olmioo of sulijocts ulfonlod hy his pjcliiros, 
and tho n-.d hot will whic'h any hwr and rultivulor of art must hav(‘ dorivod from his 
so<'i(*ty, all coinhiuod to ndso Antonio famo ; mul niuny pu[iilH (’utim ty study umhu* him, 
among winmi Muroo di lhi\«’nmu Agodhm di Musis, and (iiulb ihmusoni, whoso pktos aro 
highly Miiuod hy ooUoottirs, may ho imnmd im most oiiiinout. 

Aftor tho doatii td’ Uuphmd, Antonio was lurgoly omployotl hy Haphat'rs distbignisliod 
pupil, Giulio llunmnu, litul oxocnitod, anning othor things, tho tl(‘dgnH wliioh aocornpanind 

Arothfa uottirious sommtH. Thoso ongraxings attraolod tin* jiM imlignatiou of Popn 

Clomunt Vi L, who oast tho artif»t i«U» priwu. Ilin rolou'^o xvas ]>rooiirt‘tl by tho intorf(‘»ronco 
and int<'rt*Ht uf (Amliual Uiaht» du' Mmtmd and Uimob iJmidnndli ; and, as a totinmny 
of grutifudo to thu lattor, Antonio oxf'outod fhu origraving from ht« ptolun^ of tho Martyrdom 
of St. Lawroimo. This print is twonty-ono uichos by Bixtmi iu iluutmsions, and is the 
largest anti oim of tho finest t»f tho artiste works. It proourotl ft)r him the mitiru forgivene®^ 
mul favour of Iho tjUbmitnl iMiutiiT. Tho platos to Aretin wore so carefully suppressed, 
tliat not a single 8|)ociumw tif th%m k now inirtaUdy known to exist. 

When llotiiu was pimukted by tlm Bpimiards, in X5j^0, Maro Antonio al Ms 

pn^perty. Hu returned Ikdupa after Uus mkfortuno* mui was «tiU l4aitag a reteod 

life there in 1539 ; tlm battlo of Centaurs md Lapthis h&m data in lh«t yi&r, and is the 
last (unlabi numioriul of him. Thu combat of Heel^ imd AdyUo^ 4ated in 1546, though 
attxibutod to Marc Antt>nlu, is eonaiderod by Baiw ifehiekfit to b# at least doubtful. 
Malvasia roktos tliat a linmaa nobleman* for whom bad' ^^ved a ^nt of tho 

Mamcro of InnoconU, with m imdort^mg neye»p to repeat the subject, caused the artist 
to be assaasimitod for re^eagraviag it But it doubt m the trtrtli of this story, that 

it m m>% oven aUudetl to by 

Mare Ant£mio*s pktes fte 1 me& of Toimnaso Barlacch^ Antonio 

Salamanca* Antonio Siciioto .Vim |:ud Boirii, or B$ Eubeis, of Borne. Of 

th^ the wMA hm aame sm most esteeiAed; but 

the b^t w &08e wWh have m U all The Baron Heineken, in 'ife 

cWborate ctoe dm ©gtapes ” (foom whiA this ^ memoir 

m 'H$ii more Hm a free catalogue of ^ worke 

fo Wm <dasses: — pdnk jeoafiy ^graved 
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by the master, and l)cann<( his marks, in number, 120; prints en<rrav(‘d by him, but 
without mark, 126; prmts aonbtfuh 66; ami prints which to his era, and to his 

school, but are by unlcnown hands In this reckoning, series lilc(‘ tlie Tassion of Christ, 
wliich consist of many plates, are counted only as single works. Strutt, in his Dictionary 
of Engravers,'’ and Bryan, in his “Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,” give lists of 
the more remarkable of Antonio's productions; Bryan is the fiill(‘r, luit neither of tlii'ni 
pretend to compete in extent and detail with tlic catalogue of Jlc'inckc*!!; whom Strutt 
has closely followed m his hiogra, pineal notice of this artist, lie has given fac-similcs of 
this engraver's marks, seven m number, in jdate 0, vol. ii. Wo quote the following passagi‘s 
in illustration of Marc Antonio's merits and peculiar cluiractinistics, from the “Essay on 
the History of Engiuving,” which is prefixod to Strutt’s work. 

“ His engravings arc often defective in point of harmony, and the skilful niaungiuiumt 
of the light and shadow, which gives them an iiidinishcd and sometimes disgustful aptKMi’aiux' 
to the common eye. On the otlier hand, a graceful iiow of outline, joined with pmity and 
correctness of drawing in its greatest latitude, arc found in the best, works of this niastt^r ; 
but these beauties rarely attract the general noticii without the as'-istanc(i of iieatni‘ss, 
or what is more properly called high linishing, especially in tlu' jirescnt day 
The e 3 ^e, long accustomed to mnitncss and delicacy of finishing, c'sjx'cially uherc tlu' 
judgment is not capable of distiiignishing the grcati'r essentials of the art, will necessarily 
consider that neatness to he the criterion of 1‘xcellency. llmuM it is tliat the wmks of tlie. 
old masters are fill cii into such general disrepuli* : tlieir Inunties an* o\erlookt'd, and 
tlieir faults are viewed through a iiuignifying medium. And it is pmEaps hecause Marc 
Antonio stands the first among the old musters, that he has n^ceived a gn^ater share of 
censure than the rest. 

“ The excellency of this master consists in the correctness of liis drawing, the character 
of Ins heads, and the pure idea his works convey of the simplicity and elegance of the 

originals they are taken from- and they may be considered as admirable drawings, not 

highly finished indeed, but sufficiently so to preserve the design and spirit of the masters 
from whom he worked. 

“ That persons possessed of little judgment in the arts should not discover the merits 
of tills engraver cannot surprise us ; but that artists themselves, and experienced collectors, 
should join in the common censure, is much more extraordinary. In these instanc(*a, we 
may conclude, he has been too hastily, as he has certainly been unjustly, condemned, 
without a proper examination of his works in their native state. Such as generally appear 
at sales, and too many of those in the hands of collectors, are either worn-out impressions, 
or what is still worse, re-touched ones. In these tlie priiiiitivc beauty is entirely lost. 

Let any one, for instance, examine the common impressions of that admirable engraving 

of this master, representing the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, from Baccio Baiidinilli, 
which is tlie largest of all his prints, and he will find the outlines darkeiunl with bliu-k 
strokes upon the lights, and the demi-tints upon the flesh increased, so as nearly to (xpial 
tlie deep shadows; by which means all the breadths of liglit arc destroyed, and cut into 
a variety of disagreeable divisions, which produce a disgustful and inliarnionious effect. But 
in a fine impression of the same plate, there are none of these disagi’c cable crudities to 
be found ; the shadows are judiciously softened and blended into the lights, and liarraonised 
with each other; the outhnes are neat and correct; and tlie characters of the heads 
admirably well expressed. In short, he would scarcely believe it possible that the same 
plate should furnish impressions, so beautiful in one state, and so truly execrable in the 
other. But the wonder ceases, if he be t(»ld that the plate, passing through a variety of 
hands, has been frequently re-touched, and that by careless and unskilful men. We may 
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furtlirr u<M, tliat as llu- naiin‘ of ALuv Atitonio Ktamls .uuoiija tin* curioiiR colhrturs 

tlu; ij^aionuit ari' too lusiiioiitly iiuposcd iiixai by hul cojars, or spuriouH pioductioiis.” 

A vory t-\ooll<>ut and o\{t*nsivt‘ rolhsdiou of tin* villas of Marc Aiitonio, ttiul 

of Ids pupils, (‘xistH ill tlu‘ British Mum-uuk whirli, with tlui oxci'ptiou t>f a few of the 
(‘xtrciiHdy »«“’<' pi’ints, pivMsiis a. bolter assiMubliif^o than most, juiblio, or private cabimds 
eau boui?t of, wluMior le^ to uuuilH-r, beauty of mipri‘ssii)n, or condition. 




CRANMEPu 


Thomas Cranmeu was bom July 2, 1180, at Aslaotoii, in Nottinghamshire. Tie was doscoiulua 
from an ancient family, whicli had long been rosichmt. in that comity. At the age of foiirtmm 
lie was sent to Jesus College, Cambridge; where he obtained a ftlIowshii>, which lu^ s(Min 
vacated by manlage with a young woman who is said to have been of humble comlitiom 
Witliin a year after his mamage he becamo a whlower, and was immediately, by mmsual 
favour, restored to bis fellowslnp. In 1523, he was admitted to the d<‘gree of doctor of 
divinity, and appointed one of the public examiners in tliat faculty. Ih^re he hnmd an 
opportunity of showing the fruits of that liberal course of study which he had been for 
some tim6 pursuing. As soon as his teacluTS left, him at liberty, he had wamhuTd fr()in 
the works of the schoolmen to the ancitmt cluHsics and the Bihk ‘ ; and, thus prepared fur 
the office of examiner, he fdamed tlic candidates for degrees in theology by the novelty 
of requiring from them some knowledge of the Scriptures, 

It was from this useful employment that lie was called to take part, in the mcmorablo 
proceedings of Henry the Eighth^ in tlie matter of hia divorce from Catlumino. 

Henry had been counselled to lay his oaso before tho umversitica, both at home and 
abroad. Cranmer, to whom the subject had been mentioned by Gardiner anfl Fox, vviuit a 
step farther, and suggested that ho should receive thohr decision as sufficient, without r(Ti»r('nc‘e 
to the Pope. This suggestion was commumcated to the king, who, observing, with his usual 
elegance of expression, that the man had got the sow by the right ear, summoned CrannuT 
to his presence, and immediately received 1dm into Ids ffivour and confidence. 

In 1531, Cranmer accompanied the unsuccessful embassy to Komo, and in tlie following 
year was appointed ambassador to the Emperor. In August, 1582, the srchbislmpric of 
Canterbury became vacant by the death of Warhom, and it was Henry’s pleasure to raise 
Cranmer to the primacy. Tho latter seems to have been truly unwilling to accept his promotion ; 
and when he found that no xeluctaucc on Ids part could shake tlie king’s resolution, he suggested 
a difficulty which there 'were no very obvious means of removing. ’Ihe^Archbishop must receive 
his investiture from the Pope, and at his consecration take an oath of fidelity to his Holiness, 
altogether inconsistent with another oath, taken at the same time, of aHogianco to tho king. 
All this had been done without scruplo by other bishops ; but Cranmer was already convlncud 
^t the ^apal authority in England was a mere usurimUon, and plainly told Henry tliat 
he would receive frie archbishopric from him alone, Henry was not a man to be atoppod 
by Scutes of cOnsdetic^f his own or others ; so he consulted certain casuists, who settled 
the matter by sttgge^g that' Cranmer should take the obnoxious oath, with a protest that 
he meant nofr tm g If it. Ho yielded to tho command of his sovereign and tlie judgment 
of the casuists. BoS ;^rotest was read by himself three times in the mast public manner, 
and solemnly irecotded. It is expedient to notice that the transaction was public, because 
some historians, to a baid matter worse, still talk of a private protest. 
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In ir>a;!, Im i.r.n.nuiura M.nl.'un' of .livorco imainst tlu' niiliappy ('atliorino, and 
confirmod Ilia itiamaoo of llu- kiiiK^ XMth Anno IJoloyn. Uy was now at, loisnre to 
oontoinplato all tin' (hllicultios of la.s situuti(ai. It is eoniinonly said that Craniner hunsolf 
had, at this tiima mado hut Mnall pro-ivss in I’l-otostantisni. It is tnio that ho yot 
adhorod to many of tho jioouli.ir iloctrinos of tho Hmnan (’hinrh; hut ho had micliod, and 
firmly omipiod, a position which placed him hy many doMrocs noaror to tho roiormod 
faith than to that in whiidi ho had boon .■duoutod. By rocojfiiising the Soripturos alono 
as tho standard of tho Christian faith, ho had omhracod the vory in-incijilo out of which 
I'rotcstanfisra ilows. It had alrondy lod him to tho l>rotoBi.ant doctrino rospoding tlio 
pardon of sin, wliioli iiooossarily swopf away all n-spoct for a largo portion of tho nuuihinory 
• of Ihaiianism. As a rolipjoiis roforinor, Craniiior could look for uo cordial mnl horiost 
support from th(> King. Bvory ono knows that llonry. wlion ho loft tho Popo, had no mind 
to ostrango liimsolf mmv tlimi was nocossary from tho Papal Church, and that the cause 
of roligioua roformution owes no mort‘ gratitude to liim, tlian tlio cauao of political liberty 
owes to those tyrants who, for their own security, and often hy vory foul means, liiivo 
hilH.urod to crush tho powi-r of equally tymmiieal nuhlos. From Gardiner, wdio, with 
his parly, had boon moat aetivo and unscrupulous in helping the king to his divorce and 
do.slioyhig pajial supromio'y, ('raimier had nothing to oxpoot hut open or secret hostility, 
omhittorod hy personal jealousy. Cromw'fU. indeed, was ready to go with him any 
loiigihs in reform consistent with his own safety ; hut a sincere reformer must have been 
oeeaaionully liampiTcd hy an alliance witli a worldly and uneonscieiitioua poUtician. The 
country at largo was in a stale of unusual excitement; but tho rupture with Bonie was 
regarded witti at least as imicb alarm as satisfaiaion ; and it was notorious that many, 
who wore esfeemeil for their wisdom and piety, rmisidered the position of the eluireU to ho 
monstrous and unnatural. The Lollards,' who had heou driven into concealment, lait 
not extinguished hy centuries of perscctition, ami the Lutherans, wished well to Cramner’s 
mcastu-cs of reform: but hn was not equally friendly to them. Tliey had outslrippod him 
in the search of truth; and he was unliiqipily induced to sanction at least a miseruhlo 
persecution of tlioso men with whom ho was afterwards to he numhored and to sufler. 

His first and most pressuig euro was hy all moans to rectoncilo tho minds of men to 
the assertion of tlm king's ecclesiastical supremacy, hecuuso all further diangos must 
necessarily proceed from tlm niyol imthority. He Uion addressed himself to wliat seem 
to Imve been tlio three greot ohjoets of his official exertions, — tho reformation of the clerical 
body, so as to make their mmisleriol services more useful ; tlie removal of tibe ■fopst part 
of the prevailing superstitioua obaervancea, whidi were a great b«ar to the mtwjggj&n of 
a more spiritual worsliip ; and, above nit, tins free drculation of the ScaspturtB among 
tho people in tlwir own language. In this last objeot he was 0|$ffittese]^ assisted hy the 
printing of wliat is called ” Matthews's Bible, ” by Grafton and Wntehnrt*. He procured, 
through the Intervontion of Cromwell, the king’s license &r the pablieation, and an injunctiou 
that a copy of it sliould be placed in every paiisdi dnirctu He hailed tins event with 
unbounded joy ; and to Cromwell, for the active part he took in the matter, he says, in 
a letter, “ Tins deed you shall hear of at tim gmi day, when all things shall be opened 
and mado matdfost.” 

Ha bad hardly witaessed the partial success of the mtse of Boformation, when his 
Muence over the king, and with It the (wnse wMdh _he had at heart, began to decline. 
He had no frmndly feeding fer those monas^ ins®ti<ions which the rapacity of Henry 
had madasd for destructioa ; but he ksw th^ t|iiOT revalues might, as national property, 
be applied advaatageatsdy to tl® advai^tenwat of learning and rcdigion, and he opposed their 
iodiscjeminate tranaftar to the of the Eycophaats' of ttie court. Tills oppoidtwa 
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gave to tlie more unsmipuloii^ of tlio Tioinjinists an ()]>})orjiini1y to vooovt'i’ tlioir lost, 
ground witli tlic Idiig, of which they wore not i^low to jivail thoinselvi's, dlu'y htn}iig 
enough at le<ist to obtain from rarliaineut, lu Jhril) [ol (*{»ur.so tliroiigli the good will ol their 
dcsjH)tic master,) the act of the Six Artudes, not unprojaTly c.illi'd tlie Idotwly Artieh's;' m 
spite of tlie detennined opposition of Cnimner an o])[)osition wlTuh he nd'iised to withdiaw 
oven at the express command of the king Latimer ami Slaixton imnuMliately resigned 
them bisliOj)i’ics One of the clauses of tliis act, relating to tin* marriage of pri<‘sts, indicted 
a severe blow even on the domestic ha,j)pincss of (h*anmer. Tn his last, visit to tiu‘ continent, 
he had taken, for his second who, a niece of the celebnitinl divim* Osiandm*. IJy continuing 
to cohabit with her, lie would now, by tlic law of tin* land, h(‘ guilty of hdony ; sh{‘ 
was therefore sent back to her fiicmls in Gmnnany. 

From this time till the deatli of Ihnny, in IhK), (h*iinuier could do little more than strive 
against a stream which not only thwarted his jhins of furthtu’ n^fonnation, but endangenal 
Ins personal safety ; and lie had to strive alone, for Latmu‘r and other friinuls among the clingy 
had retired from the liattle, and Cromwell had been rtnnoved from it by the hands of tli(‘ 
executioner. He was continually assailed by open accusation ami semd consjuraiy. On mu) 
occasion his enemies seemed to have compassed his ruin, whim Ifcmry himsidf interposal 
and rescued liiin from their malice, llis continued personal regard for Oranmer, after he had m 
a measure rejected him from his coiifulence, is a remark<ible {luomaly in the life of this 
extraordinary king ; of whom, on a review of Ins whole (diaractm*, W(‘ are ohligml to 
aclviiowledgo, that in Ins best days lu^ was a heartless voluptuary, ami that he had become, 
long before his death, a remorseless and sanguinary tyrant. It is idle to talk of tlu! 
coinplaisancG of the servant to his master, as a cmnpli'to solution of tlie ditTiimlty. That 
ho was, indeed, on some occasions subservicnj; beyond the strict liiuj of integrity, evtm his 
friends must confess ; and for the part which ho condescended to act in the iniquitous divorci' 
of Anne of Cloves, no excuse can bo found but the poor ono of the general s(‘nnlity of tin* 
times: that infamous transaction has left an Indelible stain of disgrace on the Arehbisliop, 
the Parliament, and the Convocation. But Cranmer could oppose as well as comply : his 
conduct in the case of the Six Articles, and his noble interference in favour of Cromwell, 
between the tiger and his prey, would- seem to have been sufficient to ruin the moat 
accommodating courtier. Perhaps Henry had discovered tlxat Cranmer had more real 
attachment to his person than any of his unscrupulous agents, and he may have felt pride 
in protectmg one who, from liis unsuspicious disposition and habitual mildness, was obviously 
unfit, in such perilous times, to protect himself His mildness indeed was such, that it 
was commonly said, Do my Lord of Canterbury a shrewd turn, and you make him 
your friend for life.’' 

On the accession of Edward new commissions were issued, at the suggestion of 
Cranmer, to himsidf and the other bishops, by which they were empowered to receive 
again their bishoprics, as though they had ceased with the demise of the crown, and 
to hold them diuiug the royal pleasure. His object of course was to settle at once the 
question of the now lang’s supremacy, and the proceeding was in conformity with an 

opinion which at ono tune lie undoubtedly eiitertmned, that there are no distinct orders 
of bishops and priests, and tliat the office of bishops, so far as it is distinguished from that 
of priests, is simply of civil oiigin. The government was now directed by the friends 
of Eefonnation, Cranmer himself lieing one of the Council of Pegency ; but still his 

course was by no means a smoutli one. The impepiilarity, which the conduct of the 
late king had brought on the cause, was even aggravated by the proceedings of its 

avowed friends during tlie short reign of his son. The example of the l*rot(‘ctor 

Somerset was followed by a 'herd of courtiers, and not a few ecclesiastics, in making 
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ivl'unii 11 i.liii lor 111!' iiioM sli.inu'l.'sH iM|Mcity, mi.lcn'il iloiiMy h.itoliil l,y tlic ]iy],om(i(’al 
prcIriKM' ill' ivlioi.ms^ /o.il. 'I’lic ri'in..iisti,in,vs of Cruiimcr voc oi' cnirwi (hsivoHrdoii ; 
1 ml Ins powoilul iVifUil^ wore <-<inlfnl tliuf, ^^llilst llicy lilliiifi ||i<.ir jim-lots, lio 

slimilil compl.-to, if lie nnilil, tlio fsluMihlinicia of tlu' rdiirnii'il cluuvli. Homy' lunl 
loft, imii'li lor the liotiiviiiorn In ilo Sumo, imlooil, of llio iii'oiiliiir iluotrinoB nf liimiiinwm 

Imil liooM muilifioil, mill mhuo of In siiporstitimis (tliM'rviiiioos iiliiilKliod, 'Dio 
Stoll Hi'i'iod NMIS Iho poiioral iiormosmii to roiid tlio Scri]iliiro!i ; mul, llmnj^li ovoii tlmt 

hud liooii imrlially rooullod, if wiis im]i(issililo to roo.tli llio sorijitiinil kimwh^ro mid tlio 
spirit, of imiiiiry to wliioli if hmi «i\oii hirlli IVilli llio iissistimoo of somo idilo di\iiioa, 
piirtioiiliirly of liis frioiid mid <'!iupluiii Itidloy, nflorwiirds Itislmp of London, firmiiiior 
WHS (dilo to lirimr llm wrvioos mid disripliiio of llio clmroli, im \\oll us tlio m-tlclos of 
r.iilh, Mom-ly to tho stiito in \sliioli wo now soo tlioiu. In doinj; this ho had to coiitond 
lit oiioo with llio dolorimiiod hostility of tho Uommiists. with diasonsions in his o^\n 
]iiirty, mid ooiisoioiitions opposition from siiiooro frionds of tho i-miso. In tho.so diUlcult 
ciivimistmicos his cotiduol was iimrkod (ronorully hy iiiodoratioii, j,food jiidj^imont, and 

toinpor. iiiit it mio.f ho uokimwlodj^od that ho oonrurrod in proonodiii^s uj.iiiiiist soino 

of tlio Itoiiiunisls, ispooiidly iifjainsl. (iardinor, which wore unfair and opiircssivo. In 
Iho coiiiiiodtion of tho “ Xow Sorxico liook,” as it was then goiiorally oallod, and of tho 
“ Artiidos” wo know mH what parts woro the iinmodiiitc work of Crmmior; hut wo 

ha\(' (food ovidonco that ho was llio author of throi' of tho “Homilies,'’ tliosi; of Salvation, 
of I'aith, Hiul of (lucui Works. 

It should ho uhMcrvtMk that rraiinitT* though h(‘ curly act out from a principle 
which might he expected to lead him to the full extent <»f dof^triiial rcfonmition, 

made Ilia way niowly, and hy careful ntndy of the Scriptures, of which he lol't hehiud 

Huflieumt proof, to that point ut which we find him iti tlu' reign of Kdward. It is c(‘rtuin 

that <luring the greater ]>art, if not tiie whole, of Henry's reign, lu* ii.ureed with the 

IhmuuiHts in the doctrine of the eorporeui presence and trunsuhstimtmtion. 

I he death of hiilwartl UHlu'red in the ^tormK which trouldi‘d tlu' rcumiinder of his 
da).s All the memhers of tlie eotmed allivetl tlieir hlgimtnres to the wdl of the young 
king, altering the onier of KticccHsion in favtair of the Lady Jane (Irey. Gitmmcr’s accession 
to this illegal tncfisurc (the .suggestion t>f the profligate Northuniherlarul) cannot ho justified, 
nor did lu^ hiumidf attempt to justify it. lie Hppf‘ars weakly and with great rehmtance, 
to hav<‘ yiehled up his laittcr judgment to the will of hia colleagiies, and tlm opinion 

<>f the judges. 

Mary had not hetni long on tlm throne boforo Craamer was committed to the 
Towner, attainted of higli tn^ason, brought f<uth to take part, in what seems to have been 
little hotter thati a mockery (jf disputation, and then sent to Oxford, where, with Latimer 
and Uitllt‘y, ht‘ w^aa confined in a common prison. The charge of high treason, which might 
unhmhtcdly have been maintainod, was not followed up, and it was not, perhaps, the 

intention of the guvenmumt at any time to act upon it ; tt was their wish that he should 
full as a heretic. At Oxhmd ho was n^peatedly brought before commissioners dclegfitod 
hy the C<mvocation, and, in what wore miUod examinations and rlisputalions, was siihj(‘(‘t(‘d 
to the most unworthy treatment On tLe 20th of April, 1554, Granmcr, Bidlcy, and 

Latimer, were publicly required to recant, and on thoir refusal wore condemned as heretics. 

Tho commmon, however, having been illegally made out, it was thought expedient to 

stay the execution till a now one had been obtained; which, in the case of Cranmer, 

Vfm issued by the Popo. He was consequmtij dragged through the forms of anotlior 

tdal and examination; summoned, whi&t stiH a dose prisoner, to appear witliin eighty 

days at Home; and by a sort of 1^1 Action, not more absurd perhaps than 
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some whicli still finJ flxvour in our own oonrts, «lonlaro(l contumncinus for fniliii'jf to 
appear. Finally, lie was degradc'd, and deli\fr(Ml over to the scu'iihir ]tn\\er. That no 
insult noii^dit lie spared liim, Bonner was placed on the eonnni^sion for liis det^radation, in 
whicli employment he seems to have surjiassed even liis usual hnilalily. 

Oranmer had now been a prisoner for more than tx\o yt^ars, duriii^^ tlu' ^xhoh^ of whicli 
liis conduct appears to have been wortliy tlie Inch oiliec' xvhieh he had held, and the 

situation in which he was pLiciMl, AVliilst lie (‘\])ressed couh’ifioii tor lii‘^ polituad oHence, 
and was earnest to vindicate his loyalty, lu' inamtaim'd with teiiifier and ^^rn^H‘'^s tlioso 

religious opinions which had placed him in such fearful peril. Of llu' ehaiigi^ whiidi 

has tlirovm a cloud over his memory, wt* liardly know un^dliing with r<‘rtaiitjy hut the 
fact of his recantation Little ri'liance can Ik* ])liu*ed on tlu* delaiN'd a(*eounts of the 
circumstances which accompanied it. ITo was taken from his niiserahle (*(*11 in tlu* prison 
to coniforlahlo lodgings m Christ (diiirch, where he is said to liavt* he(‘n assailt^d with 
promisus of pardon, and allured, hy a treacluTous show of kiiuhie'^s, into r(*|K‘ated acts 
of apostacy. Jxi the nioanwhilo tlie govenmietit had dewed his (h'utli. On tlu* 21st 
of Llarcli, 155G, lie was taken from his jirison to St. Mary's Church, ami e\hihited to a 

crowded audience, on an elevated platform, in front of the pulpit. Aft(‘r a s(‘vmou from 
Dr. Cole, the Trovost of Eton, lie nttiwed a slnmt a.nd ullecting ]>rayer on liis Kiuk's ; tlu'ii 
rising, addressed an exhortation to those around liim ; and, finally, made a full and distinct 
avowal of his penitence and remorse for his apostacy, declaring, that tlu^ unwortliy hand 
whicli had signed Ins recantation should Ik.* the fiist member that }u*nshed Amidst the 
reproaches of Ins disappointed piTsccutors he was liuiried from the church to the stak(‘, 
where he fulfilled his promise hy holdmg forth his hand to the Ihunes. We have undoubted 
testimony that he boro his suFoiings with mfloxihlo constancy. A spi'ctator of the Lomanist 
party says, “ If it had been either for tho glory of God, the wealth of his country, or the 
testimony of the truth, as it vras for a pemidous error, and subversion of true re*ligiou, 1 
could worthily have commended the example, and matched it witli tho fame of any bhiber 
of ancient time ” Ho perished in his sixty-seventh year. 

All that has been left of his writings will he found in an edition of Tho Bemains of 
Archbishop Cranmer,” lately published at Oxford, in four volumes 8vo. They give proof 
that he was deeply nnbued with the spirit of Protestantism, and that liis opinions wore 
the result of reflection and study ; though the effect of early impressions occasionally appears, 
as in the manner of his appeals to the Apocryphal hooks, and a submission to the judgment 
of the early Fathers, in a degree barely consistent with his avowed prindples. — See his 
First Letter to Queen Mary. 

Tills brief memoir docs not pretend to supply the reader vvitli materials for examining 
tliat difficult question, tlie character of the Arclibisliop. It is hardly nccc^ssary to ^'(‘(cr 
him to such well-known books as IStrype’s Life of Cramner,” and tho recoin: works of j\Ir. 
Todd and Mr. Le Bas. 

The time, it seems, bas not arrived for producing a strictly impartial life of this oc](‘])rat(*d 
man. Yet there is doubtless a much nearer agreement among candid inquirers, whctlicr 
members of the Church of England or Koman Catholics, than the language of those wffio have 
told their thoughts to tho public might lead us to expect. Those who are cool enough 
to understand that tlie credit and truth of their respective creeds are in no way interested 
in the matter, will probably allow, that the course of reform which Cranmer directed 
was justified to himself hy his juivate convictions; and that his motive was a desire 
to establish what he really believed to bo tlie truth. Beyond tliis they will acknowledge 
that there is room for difference of opinion. Some will sec, in the errors of liis life, only 
human frailty, not irreconcilable with a general singleness of purpose ; occasional deviations 
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from tiu* Ihiliitual oouvjii^i' of a o<mrirnu-tl ('liristian. Otliors may hoiicsily, and md uncliaritaLly, 
that tho hahiN of a roart, and ooii'-tant ouija^omoul in ollhial hnsint'Hs, may have 
Roin«'\v]iat marrod tin* himpiicity (d' In^ oiiarai’tor, waaikonotl tlii^ pnidical iufhu'iuaj of roligious 
lu'Iiof, and caustul hiim wliilst lahnuving for tho nnjn'ovomfnt of tdhors, to m ‘gleet Lis own; and 
lioiu'o they tnay aecoimt for his nnsteadfHMiU'ss in tiiuos of trial. 

In addition to tho ^sork^^ alroady im*iition(‘<l, wo may mime m easily iiceessible, among 
Vrotodaiit authoiitio^, “ lhiriiet\ IIidt»ry of the H<‘formatioTi : " among Koinau Oatluihe, 
“ Lmganl's History (»f Kngland.” (’ollior, in ])i.s “ KeWesmstleal History," stands, pi‘rLa]>s, 
more neaily on noutral gronnd, init ran hardly he eited as an impartial historian. Tlioiigh 
a Hrotostunt, in liis iaitrod and dreutl of all inmnators, and es}»e<*ially the ruritaiis, 
-he sooiiis ri*atl> to take rtdngf* ovt-n with Hojnay ; ami i*xamines always wnh jealousy, 
somotimos witli malignity, the motivi'S and r.ouduet (*r ludorniers, from his first notice of 
^\l^'Iif to the eloHo of his history. 
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The family name of the founder of the ord(T of Jof^uits, commonly called T(5NATnrK 
Loyola, is stated hy Eanke, “ Lomisclicn Tapsto,” vol. i., on tin' autluu’ify of juduhil r(‘(‘ot‘ds» 
to have been Don Inigo Lopez dc Eccaldc lie was bom in 1491, at the Cubtlc of Loyola, 
in the province of Guipuscoa, in Spanish Biscay ; and being destined to the proh'ssiou of 
arms, was sent at an early ago, to learn the nidiments of war and gallantry, at the court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, lie made great proficiency in both. Endowed with a lively 
imagination, and an ardent temperament, he became distinguished in arms, and first applied 
his talents, which were destined to sucli different purposes, to tli(i composition of poetry. 
Thus he spent his youth ; and he had already reached his thirtieth year, when he. was 
called to the defence of Pampluna against the attack of the French. On this occasion he 
displayed his wonted valour, and while standing in the breach of the castle, he was struck 
by a cannon-shot, which fractured his leg. A tedious confinement followed; in part 
occasioned, as some assert, by his groat anxiety to preserve the symmetry of the limb, 
which led him to undergo a second operation, to remove a deformity which had been 
occasioned by an ill-set bone. To relieve his weariness ho called for some books of chivalry, 
but in their place he was supplied with the “ Lives of Saints,'' and other devotional works. 
He read them with extraordinary eagerness. He admired the zeal of diose holy men; 
he sympathized in their sufferings ; he envied their glory ; and he aspired to their eternal 
recompense. His thoughts and wishes were thus turned into a new channel, and he entered 
on the path of spiritual warfare, with his natural ardour stimulated and inflamed by 
religious devotion. 

Accordingly, he rose from his bed of sickness, resolved to renounce the pursuits and 
pleasures of this world, and to dedicate himself to the service of God. Still it was not 
without a desperate struggle that he could accomplish this resolution. Ho liad a passion 
for military fame ; lie had a mistress whom it was necessary to abandon ; and liis eartlily 
ties were as strong as his temperament was violent. But the new sprung influence of 
religion overcame all obstacles March 24, 1522, he passed the night m prayer and fasting 
in the church of the Holy Virgin at Montserrat; and having Imng up his arms on the 

altar, he consecrated liimself, according to all the forms of chivalry, to her service. At 

the same time he made a vow to perform a pilgrimage barefoot to Jerusalem ; and ho 
carried his immediate penance to such extremes of austerity, as to enervate his frame, 

and to endanger Ms life. 

As the histories which had most deeply affected his imagination were those of St. 

Francis and St Dominic, so the service which he vowed to the Virgin was one of privation 
and errantry. Accordingly he set out privately on Ms pilgrimage ; and after tarrying some 
little time at Eomo, to obtain the benediction of the Pope, he proceeded to Venice, and 
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fruni Vniicc tn (\\pnis iniJ tlio Holy Land. I In rnanliml Jnni'<jd(‘ni Sqitc'nte 4, 1520, 
in lh(' ^nusn nf tho ])ot>n'st jiiloTiin ; and arinv indul,^dn^ Ins pinly ni lrc<iueiit visits? to 
all Ihn spots M'liinh ndipion and (radiliou h.LVt* coiisciTalcil, 1 h‘ olloivd sevvices to the 
ncrh'sia^tinal olVnan’s rn^ahait tor tlin nonversion of llin Iididnls, or any otlioi’ 

ludy |)nrpos<'. Ylioso howevta’ W(‘n‘ n'fiiMHL and lio was disHiiss('d, soinoAsliai poroniptordy, 
and noninnuidiMl to return to Lnrnpe. 

It is ninotis, in reviewin^jf tlie lives of sonus of tliosc eminent nuai, wlio liave left 
lastni^.^ traet'S of tlnlr exertioJis, to observe bow tlnar own inelinations, bad Provideiiee 
allowed them llieir eourse, would Honudiines bavo led tbein away from the work wliich they 
W('rc eonnnissioiual to aeeoinplisb. Hud Wesley pro\(Ml a sueeossfiil missionary, wliieb 
was liis earliest enterju'ise, tli<' sfudidy wbiHi bi*ars bis name ininbt never have, existed. 
Jliid Loy<da been pmanitted to spend bis energies in attempts at eonvertinj^ tbe dews or 
I’urks, bis life iuij.(ht laive bi‘en id' abort duration, and his name might never liavo been 
Inward beyond the limits of Palestine. 

^Vhen bis pdgrimage was eonijdOed, ami be was ri'stored t(^ bis native country, liis 
passitm for religious enterprise and tiiatiuetion did not in any (l(‘gree abate; hut he soon 
discovered that liis literary mapiiriunents worn wholly iiiHulbcient for bis pur}u>BC. Ho lagan 
tlierefbns at tlie <jf thirty-three, to apply bbnself to tbe riulimenta of grammar; and 
endeavoured to r<*gain lost time by bis K(‘al and industry. Ho commenced bis labtjura at 
Lareidtma, and riunaintal tIu‘ro till his pious attempts to reform a convont of abandoned 
mum brought down upon him tbe vengeance of their lovers. Tbonce bo retired to Alcala, 
wher(‘ an univer.sity had lately been founded by Cardinal Ximenos. Hero be pursued bis 

studies with great ardour till the year 1527 : he attempted at the same time the tbreo sciences 

of logic, physic, aiul theology, and was lumt on accomplishing liy a single eflort- what results 
to otlum men from tbe patumt employment of nuudi time and labour. Ihit it was too late 
in lil’e. His mind bad been already formed In more activn* ]>ursutts, and 1 h' could not bend 
it to tile acipusitiou of h’urning. A confimeil mass of knowb*dge, <lirecti‘d by no ndb'ction, 

and foun<lud on no principles, could neither be applicsl imr retaimal ; and bis louleitvour to 

grasp so much, at so great a disadvantage, ciuknl, where it was sure to end, in entire 
ignoranco. lie discovered bis failure; and thenceforward directed bis cnorgi(*s to a more 
aftainablo end : and, though bo desisUHl not entirely tram bis tardy stnigglos after learning, 
bo seems rather to have looked for success fixim the influenco which personal intereoui’se 
generally enabliMl him to acquire over those abomt him. Soma lectures, however, wlucsh 
ho <le}Iivered at Alcala, gavo offence to tlm authorities of that Umvoraty ; 
imprisonment of forty-two days, ho was proMbitod ffrom public pa?@achii3g,. tmtil ha shou 
liavo completed a course of four years in tJieology. It seems, too, tW together wit 
two or tlireo compaiuons> he had assumod a poettor dress, wHch they ^ere ordered to 


lay aside. ^ 

hYom Aleak ho removed to Salanmnoa; but there too hO had no sooner resumed his 
preaching than the Inquisitors . laid hands on him ; and after a second confinement, wit 
sevafor treatm^j he and Ms oompanions ware again dismissed, under a sentence not 
widely difaring firom tlia preceding. On these occasions it was not so much ^le c aracter 
of Ms SOTUons wMoh gave the offence, as the circumstance that they were dehverod y a 


' ^ ^ dkeoiaraged in hk amtive oounfery; he hoped to find a wider, or at least a m&r, 

I'rtoce. :he departed for Paris, and arrived there 

extremely small, and these 
was deprived of all that 
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of subsistence than menilicity. Tims he livoL ivtnrniui^, ns we ar.‘ inforinml, Ihs fir^t 
ardour to the rudiments of literature, and strhin^^ by his iiistni(‘li<»iis juut t‘xaui})U‘ te extend tin* 
narrow limits of his iiillueiice Even thus lu)\vi‘\er lu‘ was net hmieath tiie netice td the 
Inquisitor, a special emissary of Clement Vlf., tlam rt‘sident at Paris; but on this (u'ea^ion 
he cleared himself from any charge or sus]>icion of heresy, and wn^ u]»s<dved without any 
particular injunction or roproadi Ihit liis poverty Mill eumpelled lam t(» employ his 
vacations in begging, through various coimtrieM, the mi‘inis which wen* iu maintain lum 
during his studies; and in one of th(‘sc meudieuiit ext'ursitms, Im \isito.l t-ertuhi SpamMi 
merchants resident in London, Douhth^ss his lowers of observation Wiaa* ]>rtditahly 
exercised during these wanderings, and his ]a‘rp(‘tual intereonrsix (wen m tlu* eliaraetm’ ^ 
of a religious beggar, with all classes of all nations, couhi not fail to impr(»ve a ]M‘netrating 
intellect in the art of dealing with mankind. 

By tins uncommon perseverance he w'iih enabled to fmidi Ids nmrse of Htmly of tliret' 
years, and was admitted to the degree of HlasliT (if Aits, '^riien again he ludook liimsidf 
more especially to thcidogy; and it was at this time (ladll that ht» fonneil th(‘ first 
serious design of eMablishing a new Order Kuril a projtTl, in the liamE of .so very Imnihle 
a person as Loyola tlien was, might have seemed wild ami lu^u'le^s ; ami the tirospoet 
of its success was not improved by tbo numher or (piality of his aHHiKaates. Seven 
indivitluals, of no distinguished rank or eminema;, personal or eerleMaslieal, some of 
wdiom were very young ami otliers wry poor, met togadlier in tlu' rhmaE of Montmartre, 
August 15, 1551, and devoted thernselvt‘s to the sorviee of CliriM, They wen* prepui’ed 
for tliis solemnity by prayer and fasting. One of them, laj Fevn% who hud lately 
been ordained, administored the sacrament to his bretli^'U iti ii hubten'mu'ouH cluipel ; 

and all then bound themselves, by a solemn vow, to underlakii a jiilgtimuge to Jerusaltnu 
for the conversion of the Lifidels of the East, and to renounce all their possehsioim, except 
such as should be necessary for that pilgrimage : or else, in case tlicy hbould lu? miabln to 
accomplish that design, to throw themselves at tlio feet of the Pope, and offer tlu-ir hervices 

as his faithful and gratuitous instruments and niisaiommus, for tlu5 ptufunmutco {»f any 

ministry that he might think proper to impose on them. Another of the.se devotiU’S was 
Francis Xavier, a Spaniard, liftecn years younger than Loytila ; who, iu'iug from thti 
very beginning one of his most zealous disciples, was numbered in later life unmng the 
most distmguislicd oniaments of the society. 

Such was the origin of the “ Society of tlu* Jesuits.'’ From this little cungn'giUion 

of obscure enthusiasts in the subterraneous chaptd of I^lontmurlro arose that redoubted 
Corapanj^ which sprang up into such immediate eminonee ; whicli spread bo soon throiigli 
the whole body of Christendom; whudi took possession of tlio courtb and the remBeionees of 


princes, and exerted for so many years a scarcely credible iailmmce, in every quarter of 
the globe, over the course of human adairs. Its first professed object was tjio conversion 
of the infidels • the entuc devotion to the Koman Sec, whence its future importance chiefly 
proceeded, was not, as it would seem, the primary motive which Ignatius inspiretl into 
his followers. Perhaps the chivalrous feeling which animated, or rather created, the 
earliest eforts of his piety, was not yet extinct within him— or it may have boon his 
policy to put forward, as tlie leading part of his design, that which roquirod tlie greatest 
sacrillce and offered the least reward. But, ’however, that may have kien, ha hatl no 
sooner thus bound his associates together, than he prescribed to them ruins and practices 
of^ devotion, daSy meditations and penances, spiritual conversations, tho study and 
imitation of the character of Jogus, constant self-examination, and frequent communion. 
He appointed the Day of the Assumption, the anniversary of their vow, for their poculitir 
observance ; and during an interval of preparation necessary for his disdpto, be directed 
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Ill's own (‘xcrlimis to rqiws the i)rogr(‘ss in 
/uin^dius. 


France of the tlotitrincs of Luther and 


After Msilin^r h,s cnnitry, he iirooMslrd )» Venice, iiccordinff to ngrcrnient witli 

his followers, for the iiwoiiiplisliuient of (heir vow of pilgrimage ; and urnvod thorc at 
file end of 15:1,5 


liieir livst tlesigii however was to pro.sont tlipmselvis at Home. There l^iiafius 
aiiniiKnl the coiifnleriee of J’eter Ortiz, a distiiigiu.shed SpiUiiard, enijiloyed liy ('•hiirles V. 
to sustain at the Holy See tli<> validity of the nunTiiiee. of C'litliiiruie of Arriigou with 
IJdiiy yiri. Oitiz pivst‘ut{‘(l him to ruul HI., who a]>j)ro\Ttl liis doctrine and (Micoura^^ed 

Iiis project. llowheit, ins depavtim*, for the Holy J.nnd ^Vlls iirevmUed ]>y tlie d'lirlash 

^v<u, which at that luoiumit Ih’oH' out ; und at l]u‘ taid of Ih.'iT lu‘ asseuihh'd lus contj^animis, 
inav iucreased to nine, at \ i<‘(‘nza, and juu'suaded tluan, that, as the approach to ]\'i]esiino 
was dosed, it only rt‘uiain<‘<l {or them to fullil tlio other })art of tlu^ir M)w, and olVer tlaar 
de\oted services to tlie I‘o|H‘. A(‘cordin"!y, lymatius, with two otlnu’s, returned to Home 
foi that purpose. i he n'st dis]u'rM‘d tlieiuselveH nmonji^ the priueijial aeadeniies of Italy, 
to gain proselytes. All hound tlu*inseK(‘s to the ohsio's uuce. of em'tain dihtiiieti\o iuh‘S 
and practices; and tt» any iiiternjgatories which might he ]mt to them res]>ectiiig the 
Older to whudi they htdonged, Ignatius iustrueied tlunn to reply, that they were memhm’s 
of tlio Company of desus. 

Jhe oncouragt'uumt wliich lie received at Koine induced him to take furtlid' mensures 
for the ostablislmieiit and enlargement of las new Onler, lh‘ iivesmilly recalled Ins 

missionaries, and collected them ainmt him at Home. Luring their reauUmco at Vemiee, 

tliey had taken the Uvo vows of poym-ty and duistity ; they mav added that of ohetlimua*, 
and decitlod to elect a General with absolute power. They next {leterniined to undortake 
a fourth and peculiar obligation— one to w'hich they had indeed already engaged thcmsolvn's 
in the chapol of Montmtutre, Iiut which tiny had not yet proclaimed to the world — that 
of doing, widiout aid or recomjiense, any errand, on which the Ih^pt*, us Vicnr (»f (Hirist, 
might tliink fit to send thorn. Loyola then applied to raid IlL for the confirmation of liia 
Order. Some obstacles arose, which w'cro gradually removed A ebarge of horesy, founded 
chiefly on Ids early porsccutioua at Alcala ami Salamanca, was advanced with great clamour 
against him and Ids companions ; but a judicial im|uiry, by confirming their imiocenco, 
increased their reputation. An influential Cardinal earnestly opjioscd tlie establiBimicnt of 
the new Order, But his objections were finally overcome, ami, Boptembor 27, 1S40, 

the Jk)pe issucil Ids bull to eainction tho institution of Ignatius. Xho numbci? ol Ids discd|d6S 
was still confiiKMl to nine. Tlirec of these were tlion abaoiit from Italy, ~Xa*ner and 
on a mission to India, mid Ijo Fovro at tho Diet of Worms; so that on the appointed 
for tho oh'ction of a geuonil, six only assombIcHl, togotlmr With Loyola. Ho was chosen 
unanimously : but he ulleetod great sorrow at this decision* and only aooeptcd the honour, 
after it had heeu pressed upon him by a second assembly, and urged by the authoritative 
cmummul of Ids confessor. The ceremomos of jirofcssion w&re performed in the Church of 
St. ihuil, April 22, 1541 ; and while Ignatius made hfe vow of espedel obedience directly 
to tlio Tepti, the vows of tho others professed were tmd$r&d exclusively to their General. 

Tim Pope imniodiat(dy availed Idmsdf of tha offered Mm, and sent tho 

six disciples on various missions into different pa^ off ®urop6. Ignatius done remained at 
Borne, and employed himself in o&o&e oi^floty* HSo ie/^ed ptibUcly on religious subjects ; 
he chschargod many duties of humaoity mi took measures for the conversion 

of the Jews at Borne; he women reclaimed from sin; ho 

founded an aaylum for orphans; he could spare from these holy 

works, he devoted to of Ms Order. 
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These were founded on the principle of unitin*^ s}>irhuid incditiilion active hahits 
of practical piety; so that, while, on the one hand, he eiij(>nie<l mental prayer, frequent self- 
examination, and religious retn'cincnt; on the other, he eiigiged liis (li^Mples to us(‘ e\(ay 
exertion for the instruction and sanctification of the rest of iminkiud. Ih' eoiuuiamh'd them 
to be perpetually exercised in preachiiio and niissioiis, m tin* conv(‘r'^ioii of inlidds ami 
heretics, m the insijcction of inisons and hos 2 )itaIs, in the directum ol‘ {■ons<'ieii('<‘s, ami tlu' 
instruction of youth. To this end, he discoiiragiul every seveiity of niortiliejitioTi, and all 
superfluity both in their public and private dcvotiims. !!(' ]>rohil)ifed the })ossi‘Ssioii iT 
jiroperty by any of his estahlislimcnts, except colleges, whicli lie permit ((‘d to ht; mulowed 
for the advantage of necossitous stmleiifs; ami he closed, as far as lu* was ul>l(\ all tim 
various sources of ecclesiastical emolument Similar pniles^ums of <lisinteri'sted de\otioir 
and perfect self-denial had laid the foniulations of the enormous wealth, power, and Iii\ury 
of more ancient Orders; and if Ignatius lunl bemi actuated by amhition, lu' cmihl luue 
devised no better means of raising his socidy to aflliience ami imporlitm'e, than by laying 
the same snare for the credulity of maiikiml. 

In this mere shetcli of the life of Loyola, it would he ah.ainl to attempt any account 
of the internal constitution of his Ortler, (d‘ tlu‘ particular laws by which it was rigulaled, 
of the gradual (levclopmont of its principles, ami the general e\ils which (lowtul from 
them It is enough to give souu* faint notion (>f its carlu'st jirogress. Six years after the 
confirmation of the Order of Jesuits, a college, was opemul to them in Spain (it w'as tfie 
first of these cstahlishmcnts), by Franeis llorgia, Duke of (lamlia, and (Mulowtul with tlu^ 
same piivilegos as those of Alcala and Sahinumca. Its statutes wu're emnpnsiul by Loyola, 
In the same year, to ^vo some pledge, for the sincerity of his vow of self-thmiuK ami to 
secure his followers against one of the commonest temptations of amhition, he ju'evaiied 
upon the Pope to exclude thorn ami their succoaaora, by a p('r[>c'tual (uliet, from the 
possession of bishoprics, abbeys, and every description of beaefico. Hii.s restriction not only 
stamped them with a peculiar character, and rccotnmetuliul them to ])opular favour as 
singular instances of self-devotion, but also loft thorn, for the fiudhcrunn*. of this t^spt'cial 
objects of tlie society, the leisure, talents, and industry which might otherwise Imvo bt'ou 
em])loycd in the pursuit of ecclesiastical dignities, or the performance of pastoral duties. 
But it was not faitlifidly observed, even during the lifednno of rgnutius. 

The Spiritual Exorcises, the great work of tlie foiindcT of tin* Jesuits, is asscrttul to 
have Loon composed by him, aided by the insiuratioii of tlio Holy Virgin, very bikiu iifltT 
his return from Jerusalem Tlis capacity for such a comjtosition, at that period of his 
life, has been disputed by many, and various doubts have been tlirown on its genuineness. 
Ilowbeit, the hook passed for his during tlie infancy of the society, and in 1548 the. 
Archbishop of Toledo took great pains to suppress it. Loyola turned this attempt into 
an advantage to himself, lie caused the merits of the work to l>e strongly rc'.presented to 
Paul III., and obtained a bull in praise and confirmation of all contained in it. Thus 
recommended by the apostolical authority to the meditations of the faithful, it attracted 
more general attention on its aiitlior, and on the mstitution winch ho had founded. 

^ After the first step had been taken, the progress of the Clompnny of Jesus surpassed in 
rapidity aH that is recorded of the infancy of tlie older establishments. It was scarcely 
planted m Spain before it spread to Ferrara, and otlier parts of Italy. In 1548 it got 
footing at Messina and Palermo. In 1550 it was mtroduced into Bavaria; and in tlie 
same year it was atiU further confirmed by a bull of Julius IH., and enriched, as it 
had previously been, by abundant benefactions from the apostolic treasury. Two years 
afterwards, it fonnded a aermanic college at Rome, and by tliis time it could boast of 
similar institutions in many of the most civilized cities of Europe. And not in Europe 
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(,iily Its luul jilrtMtly ]K‘iu'traL‘d into Tiulia, Afru-a, and AnioriL'a. In tlie 

y<*iu' 105;^ thi‘y ])n*M‘n1<‘d lla‘nisoU(‘S m Cyprus, nt Constantinople, and Jerusalem, and 

were eurri(‘d hy tJu' sann^ impulse inlt) Al)yssmui and China. Lrancc alone avowed her 

sus])i(Uon of tlx'ir ]n’inOpl(s, and vt'dised tlimn admission: nor were the utmost endeavours 
i>f LoytJa himsOf able to m'hii've this objtrt. llowbeit, tlu‘ jiersevoranco of his followers, 
siH)ported ])y tlu'ir f(en<‘ra.l sueei'ss, suc(‘e(Hled even there, and in February, 1504, they 
t)poned their cihhratt'd <‘olh*^^(‘ in the lUie St Ja.ecj[ue3 at Ihiris. 

Clu'ored by this suthlen and most rapid jirospcu-ity, Loyola, whom his disoi])lcs represent 
as the only spring of all the movtnnents of the Company, and the solo spiiit of the mighty 
body wdiich was already spn'ad over all the (puirtfTs of the world — whom his enemies 
-ileseriho as a vaim illiti'ratt^ enthusiast, without tahmts, without knowledge, a nnu'e inachiue 
in the hands of a crafty and worldly hierarchy — ^|>eaceal)ly expired at Rome, July 31, 1500, 
surrounded by bis disci})Ies, and animated (as tiny relate) with the det^pe.st feelings of 
piety, and gratitude to rro\idenee fur the bh‘S8ing which had bocu vouchsafed ution his 
mission. 
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Tiie l)Cf{inniiig of tlic sixteenth century, a penotl remarkable fur the general (b'velujmieiit. 
of Italian genius, was peculiarly distinguishod by tlie appearance of four great painters, wlio 
attanied a pcifcction, auicc unequalled, in diirorcnt departiiionts of tlieir art. Form and 
sublimity of conception were tlic attributes of M. Angedo ; expression and propriety of 
invention were among tbo prominciit excellences of Ilapliael ; colour was tlio stveiigtli of 'I'itian ; 
and harmony, founded on light and shade, chiefly characterized Correggio. Antonio Allegri 
was bom in 1493, or 1491; the name of his birth-place siipersedeil that of his family, and 
lie has been celebrated under the name of Antonio da Correggio, lie was the son of 
Pellegrino Allegri, a merchant of some property, and his lineage, which was long douhlful, 
has been traced witli sufficient accuracy by his latest biographer, Pungilconi. 'Phe family mime 
was sometmios Latinized to Lactus and dc AUegiis, and again Italianized to Lieto, which 
accounts for the various mscriptions on Correg^o’s pictures. Till the reseavchos of llu' 
author above named, who supplied, as far as possible, what Mengs had left imperroct, llie 
most contradictory accounts were repeated respecting the family, the fortunes, and even the * 
precise time of tho birth and death of Correg^o. The story of his extreme poverty, in 
particular, has been often copied, without oxammation, from Vasari ; hut, as I’uscli observes, 
considering the public works in which Correggio was employed, tho prices he was paid f n’ 
them, compared with the metropohtan prices of Eaphael himself, it is probable that his 
circumstances kept pace with liis fame, and that he was nearer to opulence than want.” It is 
still doubtful imdcr whom he studied ; but, as liis uncle Lorenzo was a painter, it is probable 
that Antonio learned the nuhments of art from him; and a single specimen extant of one 
Antonio Lartolotto, a contemporary master, is so much in the style of Correggio, as to justify 
the conjecture that the examiile, at least, of tlie elder painter was not without its effect. The 
residence of Andrea Mantegna at no gi-eater distance than Mantua, has, perhaps, led some 
writers to ranlc Con-eggio among Ms scholars ; but his death, when Correggio was only tliirteon 
years of age, renders the supposition improbable. That Correggio stuilicd the works of 
Mantegna is most certam: his fondness for foreshortening was probably derived from that 
master ; nor should it be forgotten, that the school of Andrea was celebrated after his death, 
and was still continued by his sons Francesco and Lodovico. Vedriani mentions anotlicr 
master, Francesco Biandii, of Modena, but with as little certainty as the rest. The 
peculiar mpasto* which distinguishes the pictures of Correggio;— a mode of execution 

• Imposio is literally an impasting or thick application of the colour. The peculiarity of Correggio’s 
method is, that this impasto is solid without roughness of surface, and blended without heavmess or opacity. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds says, “ His (Correggio’s) colour and mode of finishing approach nearer to perfection 
than thobe of any other j>aniter.” 
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wliich ho carrritHl to smldcn j)crfcTtiou, and which lias never since been siiriiassech is 

less to bo recopii/ed, as Lan?i supposes, in the manner ()f Mantegna than in that of 
Lionardo da Vinci; and even the chiar - oscuro of Gorreggio, however enlarged and 
improved, is manifestly derived from the same source. llio art of foreshortening on 
ceilings, ralle<l hy tlm Italians di softo in sn'" was also practised in the Mantuan 

school before Corrc'ggio ; whetht'r in imitation of the celclirated ceiling of Melozzo da 
borli, the first known effort of tht‘ kind, painted in Homo in 1472, it is impossiLlo to say. 

Among tli(' earlit‘st works of Correggio, Lanzi mentions some frescoes at Mantua, 

supposed to have htarn done while the artist was in the school of the sons of IMantegna ; 
hut a very fetdiki tradition is the only gi’oimd for this suppositum. The same author 

speaks of more than one Mailonna in the Ducal Galkn'y at Modena, as belonging to 

this early p<‘nod. A considt^rablo picture, ]iaiiit(‘d by (’orreggio when eighteen years 

of age, and the undoubted work of his haml, is preservinl at Dresdiui; it w^as originally 
done for the Glmrcli of Kiceohu at Carpi. Jt n^jiresents thi‘ Virgin seated on a throne, 
surrounded by varujus saints ; the inscription is “ Antonio de Allegi’is.'’ Tlic colouring 
of this picture, as Mongs observes, is in a stylo Ix't.wi'on that of Perugino and Lionardo 
da Vinci. Tho head of the Virgin, he adds, grc‘atly rc'senihh's tlie manner of Lionardo ; 
the folds of tho dra]>ej 7 appear as if done by Mantegna, tliat is, in llie mode of encircling 
tlu' liiubB, but they are less hard, and are in a larger style. Two pictures painted 

about tlie same time are mentioned, and somewhat differtmtly di'scribed, by Tirnbosclii 

and Lanzi. One was an altar-piece for a church at Correggio, repri'scnting various 
saints ; it was blaekened and hyured hy a varniah, and removiMl from tho altar as useless, 
a copy being substituted in its place. The ori^^nal has k'on Kiu(‘(' cleaned, and according 
to Lanzi is recognized as an early work of the master. The other was an altar-piece, 

in tliroe compartments, the centre subject of which w'as a rf'pose of the Holy Family. 
The two wings, representing two saints, are lost ; hut tho Holy Family is proliahly the 
picture now in tho Florence Gallery, attributed by Barry to Correggio, and only 

• doubtful, in the opinion of some connoisseurB, from its di^ess of manner, as compared 
mth the later works of tho master, A picture belonging to the Duke of Sutherland, 

and form^ly in the Orleans OalI(‘ry, ro]>rc8euting a muleteer and other figures, is supposed 
by some to be an early work of Correggio, but it has none of the hardness of the 
Carpi altar-pieoe to warrant this coiyecture. 

In tho picture in the Florence Gallery of tho Madonna adorhog her Infant, and in 

the NoU me tmgm of the to which Imzi adds a Marsyas^ in the of 

the Marcheso Litta of Milan, to artist already approached tot 
has boon designated by tho epithet Correg^esque.’’* The Miaa®p ; to 

catalogue of Charles I, The two raaU. piotures of to dlio in 

the gallery at St. Petersburg, to othsar in tot peadod ; 

in that preserved at Bt Petersburg, to name of to d|ite 

is 1517. The prol^y later of to 

figure of St. Sebastian, is in to Louvre. Oioigio, now at 

Dresden, has been considered to belong 4o to conficaternity 

of S. Pietro Martare, at Modm. 

rest some children, in the peonKarfy' which were afterwards 

the admirato of. Guido, has tot magic of chiar- 
oscuro forwIdWaL he ipmked, tot the sweetness 

of expression In, d'^'ved- feom Lionardo d^ 

Vind, aa ' 

In 1619,. Pungifeo^ to^ 
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Madonna, called the Zingarella, to have been painted She was a lady of birth and 
condition, and brought him a sufficient dowry ; and this is an additional proof of tlie 
incoirectness of the assertions of Vasari, respecting the extreme poverty of tlie painter 
It must be remembered too, that from this time, when he was about twenty-five years of 
age, his employment constantly increased ; and from the nature of the works he was engaged 
in, it is quite evident that he was reckoned the host paint (o* in Tannbardy. 

About this period Correggio began his career in P<irnia, and his first paintings 

there were the adimrable frescoes in the monastery of S. Paolo A ])articular and most 
satisfactory accomit of these lias been published by Padre Aflo, The reiaitation which 
this performance gained him, nidiicod the monks of R. (lio-\anni to (‘nqdoy him in the 
decoration of their church. The works oxe<‘uted by Corri‘ggio on tin's occasion are in lus. 
grandest manner: the Cupola represents the Ascension of Christ; th(‘ rigiirc‘s of the Apostles, 
of gigantic size, occujiy the lower jiart. The suhj(‘ct in the Tribune was the Coronation 
of the Virgin. It was so (‘stemiied, that when that part of the clmridi was dcaiiohshed 
to enlarge the choir, the d(‘siga was re]>ainted for the new 'rrilmne hy Cesare Andusi, 
according to some, from a copy hy Annibale, (liracci. The ]>riiicipal gr(ui}) of tlie 

original was fortunately saved, ami is still to be s(*eu in the library at Parma ; its gramhuir 
of invention and treatuK'nt classes it among the higlusst prodmdions of the art. Hound 
tlie central group were some figures and heads of angids. The fnignumts of these were 
dispersed when the Tnhuno was dostroyc^d ; and the portions of frescoes by Coiroggio, 
which exist in various collections, arc probably a part of these ruins. 

Those wlio contend that Correggio Imd visited Home, supiioso that he may have caught 
some insjuration from the works of M. Angelo ; and Uatti imagines tliat tlui Last Judgment 

was seen and imitated by liim ; but this work was not begun till after tlio death of 

Con'cggio. Lanzi smiles at the mistake of the author just mentioned ; hut if Correggio 
visited Home, which, on the whole, does not appear prohahh‘, he may liavo seen the ceiling 
of the Capella Sistina, painted in 1511; and tliis is more likely to have inspired him 
than the Last Judgment, even supposing that he could have seen both. There is, 
however, a remarkable cMoronce between the treatment of the cupolas of CoiTOggio and 
that of the ceilmg of M. Angelo (oven setting aside the well-IaiOTO distinctions of their 
taste in design), and the execution in both the examiiles alluded to, is exactly analogous to 

the styles of the two painters. M, Angelo, though a master of foreshortening, has not 

supposed his figures to be above the eye, but opposite to it, so that tlujy are still intelligible 
when seen in any other situation, as, for instance, when copied in an engraving. Correggio, 
on the other hand, always aimed at giving the perspective appearance of %u’es above tlie 
eye; and the violent foreshortening, which was the consequence, renders his figures 
unintelligible, because improbable, except in their original situation, where their effect, aided 
by Ms light and shade, must undoubtedly have been astonisMng, Nevcrtlieless, if the end 
and perfection of the art is to meet the impresdons of nature by corresponding representation, 
and to^ embody tlie remembered appearances of things, it is quite evident that foreshortening 
on ceilings, as it necessarily presents the human figure, and indeed all objects, in a mode 

absolute foreign to our experience, must in the same dogi^ee depart from the legitimate 

end of kmtation, and can only excite wonder at the artisf s skill. The difference of treatment 
alluded to ’belongs in other respects to two distinct views of the art. M. Angelo aimed at 
the real and permanent qualities of whatever he r^resented; a taste derived from his 
knowledge, of and certainly, as producing a most intelligible style of art, more 

nearly allied the' prbmples of the Greeks. Correg^o, on the contrary, loved all the 
attributes of >ppearajace ^ iEumon Mb sldH in the management of aerial perspective, and 
the m_a^c of Im by which be secured space, relief, and gradation, axe quMities 
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less allied to the reality and perspicuity which characl(‘ris(i ilie ^,UMndest style of the formative 
arts in general, (as opposed to the vagueness of pt)etical description,) than to the specific 
excellences which distinguish painting from sculpture. Even his colour, true as it is is 
still suburduiatc to his light and shade It is with rehuvnee to the uniting and blending 
princiide of light and shade, which presents ditlertuiees of degree, hut not of kind, that the 
term harmony has been so often eiu])loyed as dt'seribing tlie cluivacteiistic style of Correggio, 
and tlie expression is quite distinct from that harmony (the commoner acceptation) which is 
often applied to the balance and opiiosition of colours. In the same church of S. Giovanni 
were the pictim^s of the ])ei)osition Irom tlic Cross, and the Martyrdom of S. Placido and 
Sta. Elcivia, which weni taken to J'aiis ; and on the outside of a chapel are the remains 

'of a grand figuie of kSI. John, m fn‘S(‘o. TIui well-known IMadouna della fc^codi'lla, and a 

fresco of a Vngm and Cliild, in tlie C^apella della t^cala, wore perhaps paint(‘d about this 
time. The frescoes of S. Giovanni occupi(‘d (Correggio from 1520 to 1523. The celebrated 
picture of the Nativity, g(‘ncially called the Notte, now at Prosden, appears to have been 
begun in tlui iut(‘i‘\al, as the agnuuneut respecting it bears the date of 1522; but it was 
not placed in tlu' cluirch of kS, Trospero at Reggio, for wliich it was destined, till 1530. The 
Notte IS the picture most frequently ixiferred to as a S])ecimen of that harmony, founded on 
the skilful nuuMgeiuent of light and shade, in which Correggio is unrivalled. The source 
of the picturi‘s([ue in this work, the emanation of the light from the infant Christ, is at the 
same time suhliiuo as an invention. “ The idea,” as Oi)ie observes, has been seized with 
such avidity, and produced so many imitations, that no one is accused of plagiarism. The real 
author is forgotten, and the public, accustomed to consider this incident as naturally a part 
of the subject, liave long ceased to inquire when, or by whom, it was invented ” Even the 

angels in the upper jiart of the pictoc still receive light from the infant, and the attention 

is thus constantly directed to the principal subject. Tlie same end is very happily answered 
by a shepherdess, shading her eyes with lu‘r hand, as if dazzled by the light ; this figure 
is particularly nu^ntioned by Vasari. It is rtanarkahle that tlu‘ same feiding for gradation, 
in the mutablt‘ ellects of light and shade, displays itsGf in this (■ouq)osition in the rapid 
perspective diminution of the figures. ^J1ic sluqdu'rd in th<‘ fnri'groimd is quite gigantic, 
compared with the more distant figures ; and the effect of jiroximity and distance, and the 
space of the picture, is greatly aided by this contrivance. The same principle is observable 
in Correggio’s cupolas. 

The commission for the St. leromo, placed in the church of S. Antonio Abhate, at Parma, 
in 1528, one of the artist’s finest works, was given in 1523. There is a copy of this 
pi('-turc by Lodovico Caracci in the Bridgewater Gallery, The attitude and expresmon of 
the Magdalen arc justly etdebrated : she is represented paying her homage to the mfiwit 
Ghrist, by pressing liis foot against her cheek. The S. Sebastian, now at Dresden, one of 
the most striking specimens of Gorreggio’s magic cHax-oscuro, is supposed by Pirngileoni to 
belong to this period. This picture, like the Notte, is remarlaible for an exquisite truth 

of tint in llui passages from liglit to dark. The infinite gradations of chiar-oscuro are 

rendered still more mystiu’ious from this truth of csolour in the lialf-tints and shadows, and, 
as in nature, the spectator is soon unconscious of tlie presence of shade. These imperceptible 
transitions are confined to tlie treatoont of light and shade, and contrast finely with the 

pronoimced difterencos of local colour. In this redact the style of Correggio is very different 

from the system of blending, or, as it is cafied, breaking the colours : the contrast of hues 
is undoubtedly mitigated by the negative nature of W ^ade ; but though fully alive to the 
value of general tone, of which the S* Sefiastot is a powerful instance, he seems never to 
have lost sight of tlio principle, that the offioe of colonr is to distinguish, and that of light 
and shade to uinte — tlxe fir^ 'kf ol:aeot, the second common to all objects. 
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The peculiar softness for which Correggio is distinguished is also to he traced to his 
feeling for the nchness and uinon produced })y shade; but ho is by no means uniformly 
soft, hke some of his imitators ; as, for example, Vanderwerf, whose model seems to have 
been the Magdalen at Dresden. The principal figures in Correggio’s pictures, or their 
j)rincipal portions, are sometimes relieved in the most distinct maiiiier ; as, f<)r instance, the 
head of the Madonna in this very picture of S. Soliastian, remarkable, above all lus works 
for its general softness of outline As in lus light and sluule the two extremes of bright 
and dark are united by every mimitcst degree between them, so in lus forms, every 
gradation, from absolute hardness to undefined and a.lniost imperceptible (mtline, is also to 
be observed Variety in the intensities of shade evidently iuvolw's variety in the precision 
of outlines; but the distinctness of forms in C()rr(‘ggio’s finest works is also regulated by 
them prominence, importance, or beauty. I.astly, characteristic imitation is gi'eatly aided 
by liis chscrimination in this particular. Vasari justly commends Correggio’s p('culiarly soft 
manner m painting hair; hut this extreme softness, so true a quality of the object, is 
generally contrasted m his works with the character of some totally diireront substance. 
Thus, in the Declining Magdalen Reading, the print of which is W(dl known, the crystal 
vase, her usual attribute, placed near licr head, is painted w'ith the utmost sharpness, and 
thus heightens the beauty and truth of the hair, which is remarkable for its undulating 
softness. 

The fame which the frescoes of B. Giovanni jirocured for their author, even in tlieir 
commencement, led to his decorating the catliedi al of Parma ; and the engagement respecting 
the worlcs therein executed is dated 1522. The subject of the octagonal cupola of the 
cathedral is the Assumption of the Virgin : a multitude of figures covered the vast surface, 
and, when the work was in its best state, are described as appearing to float in space. The 
foreshortenmgs in this cupola are such as to make the figures appear altogether distorted, 
except when seen from below, and Mengs himself was astomshed at tboir apparent deformity 
when he inspected them near. The figures of the Apostles and angels, in various attitudes, 
occupy the lower portion of the cupola; and in four lunettes underneath axe represented 
the patron saints of the city, die whole being supposed to be lighted by tlie glory from 
above. It is evident tliat Correggio’s feeling for gradation dictated the invention and 
treatment of his subject in many instances : the whole scale of light and shade cannot bo 
more happily or naturally available, than when the light is supposed to emanate fcom a 
point, and gradually lose itself in the opposite extremes; and it happens, that in every 
instance in which this painter employed the principle, as in die cupolas, the Notte, the S, 
Sebastian, the Christ in the Garden, &c., the subject itself gained in suMimity. The 
difference between the cupola of the cathedral, and that of S. Giovanni, affords an additional 
proof of the tendency of Correggio’s general taste as it became further developed. A 
grandeur more alhed to simplicity is the comparative characteristic of the latter, while in 
the cathedral the multitude of figures, the variety of arrangement and attitude, and the 
richness and splendour of the light and shade, are calculated to aflect the imagination 
as with a dazzling vision It has been justly observed by Fuseli, that Correggio's treatment 
of this cupola is “ less epic or dramatic than ornamental.” It must, however, he remembered, 
that the surface he had to cover, the interior of a high cupola, could hardly have been occupied 
by subjects in which form or expression, as predominant qualities, could have produced their 
effect when seen from below. The only mode which remained was assuredly altogether 
adapted to the genius of Correggio : space, gradation, chiar-oscuro, were not only the means 
most likely to he effective m such a situation, but they were precisely tlie excellences in 
which he was pre-eminent. Nevertheless, the example was a seducing one, and was likely 
to be followed where local circumstances would not so entirely warrant it; and, as the 
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author above quoted observes, “ if the cupola of Correggio be, in its kind, unequalled by 
earlier or succeeding plans, if it leave far behind the elfusions of Lanfranco and Pietro da 
Coii:ona, it was not the less their model ; the ornamental style of machinists dates not the 
less its origin from him.” lu order to give that true foreshortening wliich was calculated 
to produce illusion from below, Correggio was assisted by the sculptor Begarelli, who 
supplied him witli small models in clay, from which he drew. According to Patti, one of 
these was found on the cornice of the cupola by a Florentine painter towards the close of 
the last century. Some of the drawings by Correggio in the Lawrence collection arc supposed 
to have been studies made from lliesc models. It has been asserted that Correggio himself 
worlced m marble ; some figures in a group, by Begarelli, m the church of Sta Margherita, 
arc asca’ibcd to him, but on very slight grounds. After all, it appi^ars that he never entirely 
finished the work he hud undertaken to do in the cathfalral. The Tribune was not begun, 
and even a few figures in the lower part of tlie cupola are said to have been added by 
Bedoli. The cause of this suspension of Correggio’s labours has been attributed, with 
some probability, to the absurd criticisms of his employers It is said that they referred 
to Titian (who is supposed to have visited I^arma with the Emperor Charles V.) to decide 
whether thi^y sliould cancel the whole, and that the great Venetian rebuked their ignorance, 
by pronouncing it to be the finest composition he had ever seen. 

Correggio ceased to work in tli^ cathedral in 1530, about four years before his 
death. A groat number of his oil pictures are assigned to this period, more indeed than 
he could have executed, and some of them must therefore belong to an earlier time. Be 
the precise order of their dates what it may, the quantity which Correggio did in his 
short life is quite as aslonishing as the multitude of Bafiuelle's productions, especially when 
w'o consider the number of assistants cm})loyed by the latter Among his last works, 
Correggio painted two pictures for Fedcrigo, Duke of Mantua; the subjects were I^cda, 
and Venus, according to Vasari. The latter was probably the IMercury teaching Cupid 
to read, in which composition Venus is introduced; or it may have bcin the diquter and 
"'Anliope, now in the Louvre. Both are mentioned in the calalogiio of Charh's I., as having 
come from Mantua; and the Antiope is described as “a Sleeping Venus and Cupid, and 
a Satyr, &c., three entire figures, so big as the life.” The original Loda, much mutilated, 
is now at Potsdam ; a repetition of the DanaO is in the Borghose Palaco in Home ; the 
lo, a picture of the same class, is supposed to have been destroyed, but repetitions of it 
exist in Vienna and in this country. The taste for such subjects, wluch, in Correggio’s 
time, was encouraged by tho example of the great, is now reprobated as it deserves, and 
it is to be hoped will never bo revived ; but, in reference to the tendency of the -painter’s 
taste and powers in tho choice and treatment of subjects, it must be evident that the effect 
of soft transitions of light and shade, as opposed to the lively distinctness of colour and 
forms, is of itself allied to the voluptuous. The principle was applied by Correggio, as 
we have seen, in subjects of purity and sublimity: these, united with the soothing spell of 
his clnar-oscuro, and with forms of grace and beauty, excite a calm and pleasing impression 
by no means foreign to the end proposed; but the application was unfortunately still 
more successful where he united beauty and mystery in subjects addressed to very different 
feelings. 

The Magdalen Beading, now at Dreads; the Christ praying in the Garden, in 
the possession of the Duke of Wellington; and the Eece Homo; are all celebrated 
pictures of the best time of Correggio. The Ecoe Homo, and the Mercury teaching Cupid 
to read, have been secured for the National Gallery ; the first came from the Colonna 
palace at Borne, the other was purchased out of the collection of Charles I, by the Duke 
of Alva, in whose family it remained tiB it became the property of Murat ; and a few 
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years since it was restored to tliis country. The small picture of the Virgin and Cliild, 
hi the National Gallery, is also a pleasmg specimen of the master. 

Vasari, who is silent as to the time of Correggio’s death, relates an absurd story of the 
manner in winch it happened, now scarcely worth contradicting. According to him, the painter 
received a payment of sixty crovms m copper, which he earned from Parma to Correggio, and 
caught a fever in consequence from over-fatigue, of which he died. The sum thus paid m cojijxn- 
is computed to exceed two hundred-weight ! Tins incident, uiiobjectionahle hi a work of fiction, 
is introduced hi an hiteresting drama called “ Correggio,” by tlie Damsh poet Oeblensclilagor. 
The researches of Pungileoni have proved that Correggio died in easy, if not in aflluent 
circumstances. The exclamations of Annibale Caracci, in some of his letters, respecting the 
unhappy fate of Correggio, amount only to regret that lie was confmed to a conqiaratively 
remote part of Italy, and that he was not known hi Romo or Florence, wliere liis talents 
would undoubtedly have been still better rewarded. 

Tins great painter died almost suddenly, at Ins native place, of a malignant fever, 
March 6th, 1534, m the forty-first year of his age. He was buried in the Franciscan 
convent of the Frati Mmori at Correggio, where the record of his death was found. 

For a full account of Correggio and his works, the history of Pungileoni, above 
mentioned, may be consulted. It was published at Parma, hi three octavo volumes, in. 
1817, 1818, and 1821. The best account in English is contained in an anonymous 
work, entitled, “Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and Parmegiano ” — 1823. 

The original, from which our cngravhig is taken, is a face painted on the wall 
adjoining the Cathedral door at Parma, by Correggio himself, from which it was copied, 
with the necessary additions to suit it for an engraving, by J. B. Davis, Esq. 
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Philip was thc» son of a rosp(»(‘tahlo mipiu'or iminod Srliwarl/orJo, tliat is, Black- earth, 
a name which he Gn‘<‘isf‘(l at a very early age, an soon as liis literary tastes aiul talents 
began to (lis}»hiy theniseUa’s,^ — assuming, in complmnce with the suggestion of liis ilistingiiislKHl 
kinsmtiu llouchliii or Gapnio, and a<‘eor<ling to the fashiou of the age, the classical synouymc of 
Molancthon. lie was born at Bretti'ii, a place near Witteuiherg, Febniary 16, 1407. Ho 
commeiicecl his studus at ll(‘iih‘lh«‘rg in loOO ; and after three years was removiid to Tubingen, 
where lie rcmaimal till lb 18. 4'hes(* circumstances are iii tins instance not undosernng of 

notice, because Mthincthmi gavi‘ from his V(‘ry boyhood ahiindant proofs of an active and 
brilliant g(‘nius, and atspiinnl some juvenile ilistinctums wliich have been recorded by grave 
historians, a.n<l have a{‘<iuired him a place among the ‘‘Enfans Crdehres’’ of Baillet During 
liis residence at d'uhingmi he gave public lectures on Virgil, Tertmce, Cicero, ami livy, 
while ho was pursuing wdth ('(pial ardour his biblical studies ; and he had leisure bt‘sidos to 
furnish assistance to Keuchliu in his dangerous contests with the monks, and to diret‘t the 
operations of a priuUng-preas. 41ie course of learning and gmius, wlum mdtluir darkcuGil 
l^y early prejudice nor perverted by jiersonal interi‘sts, ever points to hhm’ahty and virtue. 
In the case of Melanctlion this tinulency was doubtless counrined by the near spectacle of 
monastic oppression and bigotry ; and thus we cannot qu(‘stion that he had imbibed, even 
before his departure from 4’ubingon, the principles which enlightened his subsequent career, 
and which throw the brightest glory upon his memory. 

In 1518 (at the age of twenty-one) he was raised to tlie Professorship of Greek in the 
University of Wittemberg. The moment was critical. Luther, who occupied the theological 
chair in the same University, had just published liis ** Ninety-five Propositions against the 
^Ahuse of Indulgences,'*’ and was entering step by step into a contest with the Vatican* He 
w^as in possession of great personal authority ; he was older by fourteen years, a^d was mdowed 
with a far more commanding spirit, than his brother professor; and thus, in that intimacy 
with local circumstances and similarity of sentiments immediately cemented between these two 
eminent persons, the ascendancy was naturally assumed by Luther, and maintained to the 
end of his life. Melancthon was scarcely established at Wittemberg when he addressed to the 
Beformer some very fiattering expressions of admiration, couched in indiferent Greek iambics , 
and in the yeaa; following be attended him to the public disputations which he held with Eckius 
on the supremacy of the Pope. Here he first beheld the strife into which he was destined 
presently to enter, and learned the distasteful rudimenl^ of theological controversy. 

Two years afterwards, when certain nf the opimons of Luther were violently attacked 
by the Faculty of Paris, Melancthon interposed to defend their author, to repel some vam 
charges which were brought against him, and to ridicule the pride and ignorance of the doctors 
of the Sorboime. About the same time he engaged in the more delicate question respecting 
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the celibacy of the clergy, and opposed the Popish practice \\itli much zeal and learning. This 
was a subject which he had always nearest his lioart, and, in the discussions to which it h‘d, 
he surpassed even Luther in the earnestness of his argument ; and he at least had no personal 
interest in the decision, as he never took orders. 

In 1528 it was determined to impose a uniform rule of doctrine and discipline upon the 
ministers of the Reformed Churches; and the office of coinijosing it was assigned to hlelancthon. 
He puhhshed, in eighteen chapters, an “Instruction to tlu* Pastors of the Kle(‘tora.te of Saxony/’ 
in which he made the first formal exposition of the doctrinal systi'in of tlie Retonners. llie 
work was promulgated with the ajiprobation of Luther; and the article coneeniing the hodily 
presence in the Eucharist conveyed the opLiiioii of tlu* mastm* ratluu' than that of tlu‘ <hscij)Ie. 
Yet were there other points so moderately treated and set forth in so mild and compromising 
a temper, as sufficiently to mark Melanctbon as the author of tlie document; and so strong 
was the impression produced upon the Roman Catholics themsidves hy its character and spirit, 
tliat many considered it the comiiosition of a disguised friend ; ami liLher cvmi vcaitur(‘d to 
make personal overliu’es to the composer, and to hold forth tlic advantagi's tliat ho might 
hope to attain hy a seasonable return to the bosom of tlie Apostolic Chiinli. 

The Diet of Augsliurg was summoned soon afterwards, and it assembled in 1530, for 
the reconciliation of all ditien^neos. This being at least the prof<‘sscd obji'ct of botli parti(‘s, 
it was desirable that the conferences should he couduett'd hy men of modiTation, disposed to 
soften the subjects of dissimsion, and to mitigate by tenijair and manner the bittiiau'ss of 
controversy For this delicate office Luther was entirely discpuililied, wliorc^as tlie reputation 
of Melanctbon presented precisely the qualities that seemed to be r(‘(piin‘d ; the nmnagement 
of the negotiations was accordingly confided to him. But not without the near superinteiuloncc 
of Luther. The latter was resident close at hand, ho was in pt'rpetual communication with 
his disciple, and influenced most of his proceedings; and, at least during the earlier period 
of the conferences, he not only suggested th^ matter, but even authorised the form, of tho 
official documents. 

It was thus that the “ Confession of Augsburg ” was composed ; and we observe oi\, 
its very surface thus much of the spirit of ^conciliation, that of its twenty-eiglit chapters 
twenty-one were devoted to the exposition of the opinions of the Reformers, while seven 
only were directed against the tenets of their adversaries. In the tedious and perplexing 
negotiations that followed, some concessions were privately proposed by Melanctbon, which 
could scarcely have been sanctioned by Luther, as they were inconsistent witli the principles 
of the Reformation and the independence of the Reformers. In some letters written towards 
the conclusion of the Diet, he acknowledged in the strongest terms the authority of the 
Roman Church and all its hierarchy ; he asserted that tliere was positively no doctrinal ^ 
difference between the parlies ; that the whole dispute turned on matters of discipline and 
practice ; and that, if the Pope would grant only a provisional toleration on the two points 
of the double communion and the marriage of the clergy, it would not be difficult to 
remove all other differences, not excepting that respecting the mass. “Concede,” lie says 
to the Pope’s legate, “ or pretend to concede those two points, and we will submit to the 
bishops ; and if some slight differences shall still remain between the two parties, they will 
not occasion any breach of union, because there is no difference on any point of faith, and 
they will be governed by the same bishops; and these bishops, having once recovered 
their authority, will be able in process of time to correct defects, which must now of necessity 
be tolerated.” On this occasion Melanctbon took counsel of Erasmus rather than of Lutlior. 

It was his object at any rate to prevent the war with which the Protestants were threatened, 
and from which he may have expected their destruction. But the perfect and almost 
unconditional submisrion to the Roman hierarchy, which he proposed as the only alternative, 
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would have aocoiuplisliod tlio paiuo pur})()S(‘ mucli nu>ro oortaiidy ; and Protestant writers 
have ol)servt‘d, that tli(‘ bitti'roht ('neiny of the 1\ (‘format ion amid Inive suggested no more 
effectual or iiisKliouR jm‘thod of suhv(‘r(ing it, than that which was so warmly pressed upon 
the rioinan Cathohcfl by hhhiucthoii himsdf. Luther was indignant when he heard of 
these prc)ce(‘dings : }i(‘ stroTigly urg(*d ]\r(‘lancthou to hr(‘ak oE the negotiations, and to 
ahidi'v by the Conlession. ImU'cd, it a])pi^ars that th(‘se d(‘grading conc(‘ssions to avowed 
cnemujs pro(hu'(‘d, as is evt'r th(‘ ca^*, no otlu‘r offecit than to nicroaso their pride and exalt 
their cx]>eetations, and so lead tlmin to d(‘niand still more unworthy conditions, and a still 
more ahjc'ct huniilia,tion. 

liowlM’it, th(5 r(‘imtation of Molan(‘thon was rais(‘d hy tlu' addrc'ss winch he dis])laycd 
duiing th(‘si* deliheratious ; and tlu‘ vuru‘ty of his talents and tlu‘ (‘xlent of liis erudition 
became more gcm'rally known and inoni eaiuhdly a('knowh‘(lg(‘(l The motleaty of his 
charac'h'r, tlie moderation of his hanper, the urbanity of bis mauniTS, liis flexible and 

accommodating miiul, re(‘oninH‘iulcd him to tlu‘ regard of all, and esp(‘cially to the jiatroiiage 

of the*, great, ih' was cousidm’tal as the ]u'ace-mukiT of the age All who had any hopes 

of composing tla* (‘xisting diswaisioim and ])rev(mting the necessity of absolute schism, 

placed their trust in tlu* mildm'ss of his expedients, llio service which he had endeavoured 
to rc'iulm' to the Knipm'or was sought hy the two otln'r powerful moiiarchs of that time. 
Francis L invited him to France in 1.035,10 reconcile the growing differences of his subjects; 
and oven Henry Vi 1 1. expr(‘Hh(*d a desire for bis presence and Ms counsels; but the 
Elector could not be jier.siuuh'd to consent to his departure from Baxony. 

In 1541 ho held a ])uhlic. disputation with Eckius at Worms, which lasted throe days. 
Tlio conference was subs(‘qut‘ntly removed to Ilatisbon, and continued, during the same year, 
with no other result than an expressed im(h*rstaiuUng that both parties should reiem their 
claims to a general council, and abide by its decision. 

In tho mean time, as the Popt* showed great nduc.tance to summon any such council, 
unless it should assemble in Italy and diTiberati^ mule,r tlicir imnu'diatc supt'rinleuilence, 
and as tho Heformors constantly refused to sulmnt to so mandest a compromise of their 
claims, it scorned likely that some timo might elapso before the disputants should have any 
opportumty of making their appeal. Wherefore the (uuperor, not brooking this delay, and 
willing by some provisional measure to introduce immediate harmony between tho parties, 
published in 1548 a formulary of temporary concord, under the name of the Interim. It 

proclaimed the conditions of peace, which wero to be binding only till tlio decision of the 

general council. Tho conditions were extremely advantageous, as might well have been 
expected, to tho Itoman Catholic claims. Nevortlieless, tliey gave complete satisfaction to 
neither party, and only animated to farther arro^ce the spirit of those whom they favoured. 

Tho Ititorim was promulgated at tho Diet held at Augsbimg, and it was followed by 
a long succession of conferences, which wore carried on at Leipzig and M otlier places, 
under tlm Protestant auspices of Maurice of Saxony. Here was an excellent field for the 
talents and character of Mclancthon. All the pubUo dac^lments of the Protestants were 
composed by him. All tiie acuteness of Ms reason, all tho graces of Ms style, all the 

resources of his learning were brought into light and action; and much that he wrote in 

censure of the Interim was wntten witli force and truth. But here, as on former occasions, 
the effects of his genius wero marred hy the very moderation of Ms principles, and the 
pracstioal result of Ms labours was not beneficial to the cause which he intended to serve. 
For in Hus instance he not only did not conciliate the enemies to whom he made too large 
concessions, hut he excited distrust and offence among Ms friends ; and these feelings were 
presently exasperated into absolute schism. 

On the death of Luther, two years b^xe these conferences, the foremost place among 

T 
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the reformers liad imr|ueslional)ly Jevolved upon Areluiiclhoii ITe }incl deservi'd tlmt eniiiKMiee 
by Ills various endowments, and liis nimitorniptcd exertions : yet was lie not tlic clianicter 
most fitted to occupy it at tluit crisis PIis incurable tliirst for universal osteoiu and regard ; 
his perpetual anxiety to sootlie liis onomies and soften the bii^aitry ol the liimviri'liy, in^qumitly 
seduceil bun nito unworthy compromises, wliu'li lowered Ins own causi*, witliout obtahiin^ef 
either advantao’e or respect from his adveisaries It is not thus tliat the lorocily cd intohnunci' 
can be disarmed The Inst of ri^liyious dominant ion i‘amu)t salisfual by sootliin,^ vords, 
or a])])easGd by any exorcise of ndi^ious ('harily It is too lilind to inui.L;iiH‘ any inoli\e 
for tlie moderation of an enemy, except the conscioimm'ss of \\eakn(‘ss. It is loo ^r(*edy to 
accoid any partial concession, exce]>t as a jdi'dnc of still fartluT Inmiili.ilimi, to end in absolute 
snhmissioii It can be successfully o])posod only by the same iiulimuhni* resolution wlmdi itself 
displa^^s, tempered by a calmin’ jiul^mmit and animatiMl by a more ri<>bteons imrpose. 

The g'cneral [U’iuciple jiy which the coutrover'-ial writings of hridanethon at this time wmv 
guided was tins — that there were c< ala in essentials which iidinittml of no compromise; but tliat 
the lutenm might he received as a riilm iii resju'ct to tilings wliieli wm-e JIeiic(‘ 

arose the necessary jn(|iiiry, vlmt could properly be termed indiirerent It vas llie ol>j(‘ct 
of Molancthoii to extend their uumln'r, so as to include as many iLS jio^sible of tlu' points 
ill dispute, and narrow the fnhl of contention with the Jtoumu (atholies. In the piirsmuice 
of this oharitaldo design In' did not foresee — first, that ho would not ad\aiu'(‘ thereby a snigh* 
step towards tlie conciliation of tlieir animosity — next, that lu* would sow amongst tlu‘ Itefonni'rs 
themselves the sei'ds of iulestine discord, hut so, uuliappily, it [iroMul; and this feeble i‘X[)edient 
only iiicrimsed the danger from without, by introducing schism and disorder within 

Indeed, wc can scarcely wonder that it was so for we timl that among tlie matters 
to be accounted indilferent, and umba* that name, conceded, IMi'lancthon ventiireii to place 
the doctrme of justirication by faith alone; the necessity of good works to i*tenial salvation; 
the number of the sacraments ; the jurisdiction claimed by the pope ami tlu* bisho[»s ; extreim* 
unction; and the observance of certain religious festivals, and si'verul superstitious rites and 
ceremonies. It was not possible that the more intimate associates of Luther — the men wlio had 
struggled by his side, who were devoted to liis person and his memory, who inlKuited his 
opinions and his piiiiciples, and who ■were animated by some portion of his z(‘al — shouhl 
stand by in silence, and permit some of tho dearest objects of their own struggles ami 
the vigils of their master to be offered up to the foe by the irresolute hand of Melaucthoii. 
Accoidmgly, a numerous party rose, who disclaimed his principles and rejected his authority. 
At their head was Illyriciis Flacius, a fierce polemic, who possessed tho iutomperance without 
the genius of Liithci’. The contest commonly known as tho Adiaphonsiic Controversy broke 
out with great fiuy , whiidi soon (3xteiided so as to embrace various collateral points ; and 
the Tioman Catholics were oneo more edified by the w<‘Icome spectacle of Protestant disseii.siou. 

hlehuicthon held liis last fruith^ss conference with tho iLomau Catholics at Worms m the 
year 1557 ; and he died three years afterwards, at the ago of sixty-thrc*e, the same age that 
had been atbimod ])y Luther. liis ashes were deposited at Wittmnhcrg, in tbi' saiiui 
church with those of his master ; a circumstance which is thus simply commemorated m 
his epitaph. 

Hic mviute tiiUB Collega, Luthoie, MeUincthon 
Nou procul a tiiinulo coiuhtui ipse tuo. 

Ut pici doctrinjE concord la jun.xerat amhos, 

Sic sacer ainboiuni jung’it hic ossa locus. 

Some days before his death, while it was manifest that his end was fast approaching, 
Melauctlion wrote on a scrap of paper some of the reasons which reconciled him to tlio prospect 
of his departure. Among them were these — that he should see God and tho Son of God;' 
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tliat lio sliould coinproliond sonio myst(Tit‘s 'wliicli lio was iinaLlo 1o jionetratc on earth, snch 
as tlu'so — wliy it is that wo aio cro.itiMl Mudi as we are'^^ wliat was the union of tlie two 
nature's in Jesus Clinst? that h(i sliould sm ju) more; that he should no longer he exposed 
to V('xati()iis ; ami that lu' should ('sea|U‘ //f;w the ymje of the (hcologians, need no Letter 
])roof than this how Ins peaeeahlt' spirit had hi'eu tortured duimg the deelme of life hy those 
intornunahle quarn'ls, whieh W('re entirely repugnant to Ids temper, and yet were perpetually 
forcM'd upon him, and whieh ('\(‘n his own h'liiiy had seemingly tended to augment And it 
is ev('n ])rol)ahle tliat tin' theologians from whose rage it w<is Ids espeeial hope to he delivered 
wc'iT those who had risen iiji last against him, and with whom Ids ddlm'uei's w’ere as nothing 
com})ared to tlie jioiiits on wldeJi thi'y waav agreed, his brother relonniTS I’or hemg m this 
resiH'ctuiifortnnati', that his ('iideavours to eoneiliate tlu' adeetions of all jiarlies had licen requited 
])y the eoidi'iiipt and insults of all, lu' wns yet more peculiarly unha,p]>y, that the hhiehc'st 
eontiimely a.ml tlu' hitten'sl insults ]ir<)ceede(l from tlu* dissimtii'iits of Ins owm. Tims situated, 
after forty yi’ais of inei'ssinl ('M'rtions to riJorm, and at Hie sanu' time to unile, the Christian 
wanld, will'll he lu'held disi'ord inultijdii'd, and its fruits ripi'iiing in the vi'iy hosom of the 
lU'formation ; wla'ii In* eomjuived liis own ])niieiples a?id Ins owm eonsiaouee with the taunts 
which w'ore east against him ; wlimi he discovered how vain had been Ins mission of conciliation, 
and liow niigrateful a task it was to throw oil upon the waiters of theological controversy ; 
when 111 ' redei'teil how much time and forhi'araiice he had w'asted in this hopeless attempt, — 
he could searci'ly avoid the luuveleonu' suspiciim that his life, had hei'ii, iii some degree, spent in 
vain, and that in om* of tlie dearest olijeets of his eoiitimial endeavours he liad altogotlier faih'd. 

Idle reason W'as, that the extreme mildness of Ids owai disposition blinded Inm to the 
very nature of ri'ligioiis contests, and inspiri'd bim wntli amiable lioju'S which could not jiossihly 
he realised. He may have, heeii a better man than LutliiT; lie may ('veu have l)eeu a wiser; 
lie Imcl as great acuteni'ss; hi' hud inori' learning and a purer and move iierspiciums style; 
he had a more charitable temjier; he had a mori' eamlid mind; and his lo\e for justice and 
trutli forbade him to ri'ject without due consi<lerntion even the argument, id" an adverSiiry. 
He w'as cpuiUfiod to preside as a judgi' in tlu' foviim of theological litigation ; yi't w'as he not 
wtII fitted for that which lie w'as culli'd upon to discluirgi*, the oHiee id’ an advocate. He 
saw too nmch, for ho saw both sides of the qm'stiou ; his -very knowledge, acting upon liis 
natural modesty, made him diflident. Hi' balanced, lit* relk'cted, he doubted: and he became, 
through that very virtue, a tame sectarian and a feeble purtizan. 

But his literary talents were id' the highest order, and w^ere directed with groat success 
to almost all the departments id’ li*armng Ho comjiosed abridgments of all the branches 
of philosopliy, which cemtimu'd long in usii aniung the stmlents of Germany, and purified the 
liberal arts from the dross wliicli was inixcul up with them. And it was thus that he would 
have purified religicm ; and as hi' had iiitrodiiciul tho one refomation without violence, so he 
thought to accomplish the other without schism. But he compreliended not the character of 
the Homan Catholic priesthood, nor could he conceive the tenacity and the passion with winch 
men, in other respects reasonable and respectable, will cling to tlio mterests, the pri'judices, 
the abuses, tBe very vices, which are associated with their profession. It was an easy matter 
to him to confound the superstitious rites and tenets of Rome by his profound learning and 
eloquent arguments ; but it was another and a far different task to deal with the ofteuded 
feelings of an implacable hierarchy. And thus it is, tliat while we admire his various acquire- 
ments and eminent literary talents, and praise tlie moderation of his diuritable temper, w^e 
, remark the wisdom of that Providence which intrusted tlie arduous commencement of the 
work of reformation to firmer and ruder hands than his. 

Melancthon’s printed works are very numerous. The most complete edition of tlicm 
is that of Wittemberg, iGBO — 1683, in four volumes folio. 
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Charles Y. was bora at Ghent, February 24, 1500. His parents were the Archduke Pliilip, 
son of the Emperor Maximilian, and Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand of Arragon and Isabella 
of Castile. To those united kingdoms Charles succeeded on the death of Ms grandfather 
Ferdinand, in 1516. The early part of Ms reign was stormy : a Flemish regency and 
Flemish ministers became hateful to the Spaniards ; and their discontent broke out mto civil 
war. The CastiLan rebels assumed the name of The Holy League, and seemed animated 
by a spirit not unlike that of the Enghsh Commons under the Stuarts. Spain was harassed 
by these internal contests until 1522, when they were calmed by the presence of Charleys, 
whose prudence, and we may hojie Ms humanity, put an end to the rehclhon. He made some 
examples, hut soon held his hand, with the declaration, that “too mucli blood had been 
s^alt. An amnesty was more eifectual than severities, and the royal authority was strongtliciu^d, 
as it will seldom fail to be, by clemency. Some of his courtiers informed Mm of the place where 
one of the ringleaders was concealed. His answer is worthy of everlasting romembruuce, 
“ You ought to warn Mni that I am here, rather than acquaint me w'horc lie is.” 

Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Low Countries, and Fraiiche Coml6, belonged to Charles V. by* 
inheritance ; and by bis grandfather Maximiliairs intervention, lie was elected King of the 
Komans * nor had he to wait long before that prince's death, m 1510, cb-ared his jiath to 
the emigre. But Francis I. of France was also a candidate for the impiu’ial crown, with 
tlio advantage of being six years senior to Charles, and of having already given proof of 
military talent. The Germans, however, were jealous of llieir liberties ; and not unreasonably 
dreading tlie power of each competitor, rejected both. Thi'ir choice fell on lYcdoric, Elector of 
Saxony, surnamed the Wise, celebrated as the protector of Luther ; but that prince declined the 
s])lcndid boon, and recommended Charles, on the pica that a powerful emjieror was required to 
stop the rapid progress of tlie Turkish arms It was, however, surmised, that two thousand 
marks of gold, judiciously distributed by the Spanish ambassador, had some little inlluence m 
hxmg the votes. On his election, CJiarlos was required to sign a capitulation for the 
mamtenance of the liberties and riglits of the Germanic body, with a proviso against converting 
tlie empire into an heirdoom in his family. From the time of Otho lY. it ha<l been customary 
for new emperors to send an embassy to Home, giving notice of their election, and promising 
obedience to the papal court; but Charles Y. thought tins more honoured in the breach than the 
observance ; nor has tlie Holy See been since able to recover that long-cstablished claim. 

The political jealousy, embittered by personal emulation, which existed between tbo 
Emperor and the King of France, broke out into war in 1521. France, Navarro, and tlie 
Low Countries, were at times the scat of tlie long contest which ensued ; but cMefly Italy. Tlie 
duchy of Milan had been conquered by Francis in 1515. It was again wrested from tlie French 
by the Emperor m 1522. In 1523, a strong confederacy was formed against France, by tlio 
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Pope, the Einperor, tlie lung of Eiighind, the Archduke h erdinaiid, to wliom his brother Charles 
lud ceded the German dominions of the House of Austria ; the slates of Milan, Venice, and 
Genoa ; all united against a single power : and in addition, the celebrated Constable of 
Bourbon became a traitor to France, to gratify lus revenge ; brought his brilliant military talents 
to the Emperor s service ; and was invested with the command of the Imperial troops ui Italy. 
To this formidable enemy Francis opposed Ins weak and presumptuous favourite, the Admiral 
Boimivet, who was driven out of Italy in 15M, the year in which the gallant Bayard lost 
Ins life, in striving to redeem his commander’s errors. 

The coniideiice of Francis seemed to increase with his dangers, and his faults with his 
contideiice. He again entered the Milanese, in 1525, and retook the capital. But Bonnivet 
was his only counsellor ; and, under such guidance, the siege of Pavia was prosecuted with 
inconceivable rashness, and the battle of Pavia fought without a chance of gaining it. Francis 
was taken prisoner, and wrote thus to his mother, the Duchess of AngoulSme : “ Everything 
is lost, cxci'pt our honour.” This Spartan spirit has been much admii'cd ; but whether justly, 
nniy be a quostion. From a Bayard, nothing could have been better : but the honour of a 
king is not confined to fighting a battle ; and this specimen, like the conduct of IVancis in 
general, proves him to have been the mirror of knighthood rather than of royalty. 

Charles, notwithslanding his victory at Pavia, did not invade Franco, hut, as the price 
of freedom, he prescribed the harshest conditions to the captive king. At first they were 
rejected ; hut his haughty spirit and conscience were at length both reconciled to the casuistry, 
tliat the fulfilment of forced promises may be eluded. Francis therefore consented to the treaty 
of Madrid, made in 1525, by which it was stijmlated that he should give up his claims m 
Italy and the Low Countries ; surrender the Duchy of Burgundy to Spain ; and return into 
captivity, if these conditions wore not fulfilled in six weeks. When once at large, instead 
()f executing the treaty, he formed a league with the Pope, the King of England, and the 
Venetians, to maintain tlie liberty of Italy. The Pope absolved him from his oaths, and he 
^refused to return into Spain. This deliberate infraction of an oath savoured neither of the 
mirror of knighthood nor royalty. Nor did the Emperor appear to advantage in this transaction : 
his want of generosity was conspicuous in his extravagant demands, and his failure in the 
higher tone of princely feelhig was not compensated to liimseE by the success of his politics. 

In 1527, Bourbon laid si(^ge to Home, and was slain in the assault ; but the Imperialists 
took and plundered the city, and arc said in derision to have proclaimed Martin Luther Pope. 
The Emperor’s conduct on tliis occasion was not le.ss farcical tlian liis hypocrisy was disgustmg. 
On reccivmg news of the captivity of the head of the church, instead of setting liim*at Ixb^y,. 
he commanded processions for his deliverance, and ultimately exacted from hiia a heavy 
ransom. Meanwhile tlie treaty of Madrid was not fulfilled ; and this was the cause ofi another 
war between Spain, and France supported by England. The passions of the rival monarchs 
were now much excited, and challenges and the lie were exchanged between them. No duel 
was fought, nor probably intended ; but the notoriety of the challenge went for to establish 
a false point of punctilio — ^we will not call it honour — among gentlemen; and single combats 
became more frequent than in tlie ages of barbarisra. 

In 1529, the course of these calamities was suspended by the treaty of Oambrai, 
negotiated in person by two women. The Duchess of AngoulSme, and Margaret of Austria, 
governess of the Low Countries, met in that cily, , and settled the terms of pacification 
between the rival monarchs. 

For Charles’s honourable conduct on Luther's ^app^aranee before tlie diet of Worms 
the reader may refer to the life of the Mormer in the present volume. The cause of 
'Lutheranism gained ground at the Diet of Nuremberg ; and if Charles had declared in favour 
of the Lutherans, all Germany would probabfy have changed^ its religion. As It was, 
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the Reformation made progi’css during the war hctwcen the Emperor and Clement YIT. 
All that Charles acquired from the diet of Spii’O in ] was to wait patiently for a genera, 1 
council, without encouraging novelties. In 1530, he assisted in jit'rson at the diet ot 
Augsburg, when the Protestants (a name bestowed on tlio Reformers in consoqueiKn of the 
protest entered by the Elector of Saxony and otliers at the second diet of S])ire,) ])reseiite(l 
their confession, drawn up by Melanctlion, the most inoderato of Luthers disciples. 
Aljout this time Charles procured tlie election of his hrotlier Ferdinand as King of the 
Piomaus, on the plea that,, in Ins ahscnce, the emimm reipiired a ]>owerful chief to nmhe 
head against the Turks. Tins might be only a pridonco for family aggrandisement: but 
the Emperor liecanie seriously aiiprohensive lest the Tnithevans, if provoked, should 
abandon the cause of Christendom: and ])oli(‘y theroforo conceded what zeiil would have 
refused. r>y a treaty concluded with the Protestants at Nuremlmrg, and ratified al Ralishou 
in 1531, Charles granted them liberty of conscience, till a council should bo held, and 
annulled all sentences passed against them by the lmp(‘ritil chamber : on this they oiigagi'd 
to give him powerful assistance against, tin* Turks. 

In 1535, Muley Hassan, the exiled King of Tunis, implored Charles’s aid against the 
pirate Barharossa, who laid usurped liis throne. Tlie Emperor eagerly seized the opportunity 
of acquiiiiig fame, ])y the destnudion of that post of Spam and Paly. He carried a large 
army into Africa, defeati'd Barbarossa, and marcli(‘d to Tunis The ciiy surrendered, 
being in no condition to resist: and while the conqmu’or was deliberating vliat toims 
to grant, the soldiery sacked it, committed tln^ most atrocious violence, and are said to 
liave massacred more than thirty thousand persons, I’liis outragi' tarnished the glory of 
the expedition, which was entirely suecossrul. hluley Hassan was riistonsl to his throne. 

In 1530 a fresh dispute for the possession of the hlilanese liroke out betweiai tlio 
lung of France and the Emperor. It began with a negotiation, artfully protracted liy 
Cliarles, wdio promised the investiture, somotinies to the second, sonndimes to the youngest 
son of Ins fomorly impetuous rival, whom he thus amused, while h(‘ took nu'asures to <*rnsh^ 
him by the weight of his arms. But if misfortune had made the King of J^'ranct* t('o 
cautious, prospeiity had inspired Charles with a haughty presumption, which gavi' tlie 
semblance of stability to every chimerical vision of jnidc. In ir)3() he attmiiptcd the 
conquest of France, by invading Provence ; but his dt'signs w'ere frustrated by a conduct 
so opposite to the national genius of the French, that it induced tlicm to murmur against 
tlieir geiKU’al. Charles ho-wever felt liy exiauieiiee the pnukaice of Ihose measures, 
wliieh sacrificed individual luLerests to the general good, by making a desert of the whole 
country Francis marke<l his impotent liatnnl by summoning the Enijieror before piadiament 
by the simple name of Charles of Austria, as his vassal for the countries of Artois and 
Flanders. The charge was tlie infraction of the treaty of Cambrai, the offence was 
laid as felony, to abide tlio judgment of the court of peers: on the expiration of the 
legal term, two fiefs W'ere decreed to he confiscated. A fresh source of hostility broke 
out on the death of tlie young Dauphin of France, who was said to have been poisoned, 
and the king accused Charles Y. of the crime. But there is neither proof nor ])roba])ility 
to support the charge • and the accused could have no interest to commit the act imputed 
to him, since there were two smviving sons still left to Francis. 

But the resources even of Charles wore exhausted by his gi’oat exertions: arrears 
were due to his troops, who mutinied cverywdiere, from his inability to pay tlicm. He 
therefore assembled the Cortes, or States General, of Castile, at Toledo, iu 1539, stated his 
wants, and demanded subsidies. The clergy and nobility plomlod their own exemption, 
and refused to impose new taxes on the other orders. Cliarles in auger dissolved the 
Cortes, and declared the nobles and prelates for ever excluded from that body, on the 
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Srnuna Unit, men wlm piiy no laxi's linvc no I'lcrlit to ii voieo in tlio nntioiin] asscniLIios 
Tolfdo at Unit timo witnossoil a sinonlar instance of power and liaii,i>litmess in the Spanish 
ip-anihrs. 'J’iie Emperor with his <ourt was ritnninij. from a touniiiment, wlieu one of 
the officers nmkiiii; way before him struck tlie Duke dliifaiitiulo's hoi4i: the prond 
nol)lem.i.n drew Ins sword, a, ml wounded tlie oflender. Charles ordered the Gr.ind Provost 
to arrest the Duke; hut the Cmistalilo of Castile compelled the i)rovo,st to retii'O, claimed 
Ills uKcliiMve right to Judge a grandee, and took the Duke, whom the other nohl’es rallied 
round, to his own house. Only one cardinal remained witli the king, wdiir had' the 
good sense to pocket the alfront. lie olierod to pmiisli the ollicer ; hut liiiluifadu considered 
the iiro]iosiil as sullieieiit reparation, and llio grandees returned to court. Put the people 
of Client made a more seiious resistance to antliorily, on accomit oi a tax whicli luiiinced 

their jirn lieges. They oll'ered to transfer their allegi.ince to Eimicis, who did not avail 

liniiself Ilf the iiroposiil, not from either conseieiit ions or chnahous scruides, hut hocause 
Ins views were .ill eentered in Milan: he therefore hetrayed Ins Elemish clients to tho 
Emjieror, m lioiics of ohiainiiig tlie niv(‘stiliire of the Italian duiliy J!y holding out tlie 
expectation of this Imon, Charles ohtained a safe-conduct for his passage through Erance 
into Elaiiders, whillier lie was anxiims to repaii without loss of lime, llis pre4nco soon 
rodiiced the insurgents. 'I’lie iiihahitmits of Client oiicncd thCr gatc.s to him on his 
fortieth hirlhday, in 1510; a.nd he, entered his native city, in liis own wairds, “as their 
sovereign and their Judge, with the scejitro anil the sword.” Ho jiiinisheil twenty-nine 
of the iirincipiil cili/eiis with dentil, the town with the forfeiture of its ]irivileg(‘S, and the 

]ieopk! hy a heavy line for flio Imildiiig of a citadel to coerce them. Ho hnrko’lns word 

with Francis by bestowing the Milanese on liis owm son, afterwards Philip 11. If liis 
diiiilicity ho liatefal, the credulity of Knuicis is eontemptilde. 

Our limits will not allow of our detailing the cireum.staiKa'S of the Emiieror's calamitous 
expedition against Algiers ; hut his eounige, coiisluiicy, and limmimly iu distress and danger, 
claim a sympathy for his misfertuiies, which is withlield from the sellish mul wily career 
of his prosperity. 


Francis doviscMl now grounds for war, and allied liiin.s(‘lf with Hwinhni, Fc^nnuu-k, and 
tho Sultan Solinnin. This is the first instanct\ of a eoiifedera,ey with the Nortli. Lut ho 
had alienated the J’rotostants of Germany by liis sovt^n^ nu^asurca ngauiat the Lutherans, 
and Henry VJIl by crosaing the marriage of hia son l^hlwanl with Mary of Scotland, yot 
iu hiT cradle. Henry therofore h^aguod with tho Emperor, who found it convenient to 
bury the injuries of CatlioniK*. of Arragon in her grave. The war was continued during th« 
two fulU)wiug years with vaiious success : tho most remaricable events were the capture' of 
Loiilogno ])y the English, and tho great victory won by the French over the Imperialists at 
Gerisollos, in Piedmont, iu 1544 ; when a treaty was concluded at Crespi, between Charles and 
Francis, involving iha onlinaiy comlhionH of .marriage and mutual renunciations, with the curious 
clause that both should make joint war against the Turks, In the same year the embarrass- 
ments created by the war, ami the imminent danger of Hungary, increased the boldness of the 
German Protestants belonging to the league of Smalkald, and the Emperor, wdiile presiding 
at the diet of Spire, won them over by coiJsenting to tlie foce exercise of tlicir religion. 

The Catholics had always demanded a council, which was convened at Trent in 1545. 
The Protestants refused to acknowledge its authority, and the Emperor no longer affected 
fairness towards them. In 1546 he joined Pope Paul IH. in a league against them, by a 
treaty in terms contradictory to his own public protestations. Paul himself w^as so imprudent 
as to reveal tho secret, and it enabled the Protestants to raise a formidable army in defence 
of tlieir religion and liberties. But the Electors of Cologne and Brandenburgh, mid 
the Elector Palatine, resolved to remdn neuter. Notwithstanding this secession, the war 
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might have been ended at once, had the conhwloratos <attackcd Cliarles while ho lay at 
Itatisbon, instead of wasting time by writing a niaiiifeslo, which ho answered by putting the 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse under the ban of the empire. He foresaw those 
divisions which soon came to pass, by Maurice of Saxony's seizure of his cousin’s electorate. 

Delivered hy the death of Francis, in 1547. — ^in which year Ifenry VIII. also died ; from 
the watchful supervision of a jealous and powerful rival, and relieved from the fear of the I’urlcs 
hy a five years’ truce, Cliarles was at liberty to bend his whole strength against the revolted 
princes of Germany. lie marched against the Elector Frederic of Saxony, who was defeated at 
Mulhausen, taken prisoner, and condonmed to death by a court-martial composed of Italians 
and Spaniards, in contempt of the laws of the empire. Tlie stmtciicc was commumcati'd 
to the prisoner while playing at chess • his firmness was not shaken, and he tranquilly said, 
“ I shall die without reluctance, if my death will save the lionour of my fiimily and the 
inheritance of my children.” He then finished his game. But his wife and family could not 
look at his death so calmly : at their entreaty he surrendered his electoratci into the Em])tu-or’s 
hands. The other chief of the Prut(‘stant league, the Landgrave of Jlesso, was also forced 
to submit, and detained in capti\ity, contrary to the pledged word of the Emperor; who, 
fearless of any further resistance to Ins sujirome authority, convokcnl a diet at Augsburg in 
1548. At that assiunbly JMaurice was invested with Saxony: and the Emperor, in the 

vain hope of enforcing a uniformity of religious practice, piihlished by las owm authority 

a body of doctrine called the “Interim,” to be in force till a goiuu’al council should be 

asseml)led The divines, hy whom that Interim was cum])osed, had inserted the fuiidameiit^ils 
of Catholic doctrine, and preserved the ancient form of worship ; but tliey allowtal tlie 

communion in both kinds, and permitted married priests to pinform sacerdotal functions. 
Tliis necessarily was unsatisfactory to both parties ; but its observance was enforced by a 
master, with whom terror was the engine of obedience. 

These measures, Jiowever, did not preserve tranquillity long in G(Tmany. ]\raurice of 
Saxony and the Elector of Brandenburg urged the deliverance of the Laiulgravo of Ht^sso 
as having made themselves sureties against violence to his person. Charles answered by 
absolving tliem from their pledges. The Protestants, of course, charged him as arrogating 
the same spiritual authority with the Popes. And Maurice, offended at the slight put upon 
liim, directed liis artful policy to the humiliation of Charles. He had compelled lus subjects 
to conform to the Interim hy the help of the timid Melancthon, who was no longer supported 
hy the firmness of Luther. On the other hand, he had silenced the clamours of the more 
sturdy hy a public avowal of his zeal for the Reformation. In the mean time, the diet of 
Augsburg, completely at tlic Emperoi*’s devotion, had named him general of the war against 
Magdeburg, which had been placed under the ban of tlio empho for opposition to the Interim. 
He took that Lutheran city, but by private assurances regamod the goodwill of the inhabitants. 
He also engaged in a league with France, but still wore the mask. Ho even deceived the 
able Granville, Bishop of Arras, afterwards cardmal, who boasted that “a drunken German 
could never impose on him,” yet was he of all others most imposed on. At last, in 1552, 
Maurice declared himself, and Henry II. published a manifesto, assuming the title of Protector 
of the liberties of Germany and its captive princes.” He began with the conquest of the 
three bishoprics of Toul, Baden, and Metz. In conjunction with Maunce he had Iain a 
plan for surprising Charles at Inspruck, and getting possession of his person ; and the daring 
attempt had almost succeeded. Charles was forced to escape by night during a storm, in 
a paroxysm of gout, and was carried across the Alps in a litter. In tlie subsequent conferences 
at Passau, the deliverance of the Landgrave of Hesse, the abolition of the Interim, and the 
assembhng of a diet within six months, to end all religious differences, wore tlie conditions 
imposed upon the Emperor. In the mean time, liberty of conscience was to be enjoyed ia 
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the fullest manner, and Protestants wore made admissible into the imiierial chamber. The 
examination of grievances affecting the liberties of the empire was to bo referred to the 
approaching diet ; and if tlie ecclesiastical disputes were not then adjusted, the treaty now 
concluded was to remain in perp(>tual force. Those disputes were adjusted, in 1555, at 
the diet of Aiigshiirg, by tlic solemn grant of entire freotlom of worship to tbc Protestants. 
The king of France was al)andoned hy his allies, and scarcidy named in the treaty Dr. 
IiobertsoiPs remark on tliis is worth quoting: “ Henry cxiann'iiced tlie same treatment which 
every prince who lends his aid to tbc authors of a civil war may exijcct. As soon as the 
rage of faction began to subside, and any prospect of accommodation to open, his services were 
forgotten, and Ins associates made a merit with tluir sovereign of the ingratitude with which 
they abandoned their lu’otertor,'' Henry ix'solved to defend Ins acquisition of the three bishoprics, 
and Charles to (unploy his whole force for tluur nawery. The Dulvo of Guise made adequate 
preparations for tlu', ddeiuHi of Metz, the siege of which the Em])Oror was compelled to raise, 
after sixty-ffvo days spent in fruitless (dforts, with the loss of 30,000 men by bkirmislies and 
battles, and by dk^ases imddeut to tlie severity of the season. “I perceive,^' said lie, ‘‘that 
Fortune, like oHhu’ hmuile^, forsakes ohl men, to lavish her favours on the young” This 
sentiment ])rtibably sunk <leei)er into his reflections, than might lie inferred from tbc sarcastic 
tiTins ill which it was clothed: for in the yi'ar 1556, after various events of war, alternately 
culaiuitous to the subji'cts <jf both nations, lie astoiusbed Europe by his abdication in favour 
of Ins son. In an assembly of the states at Drussels, he addressed Jffiilip m a speech which 
melted tlio audit'uce into t(‘ars. The concluding jiassage, as given by llobortsoii, is wiirth 

transcribing, to sliow how imndi e<isi(‘r it is to utter tlie suggestions of wisdom and virtue 

than to act up to them, and how miudi an oxp(Ticnced observer of human character may be 
misled to gratuitous nsstimiitions by jia rental affection. “Preserve an inviolable rt'gard for 
religion; maintain the Gatbolic; faith in its i)unty; let the laws of your country be saert'd 
in your eyt‘S ; encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people ; and if the time 
should over come wlum you shall wish to enjoy the tramiuillity of private life, may you 
•have a son endowed witli sudi quaUti(‘a tliat you can resign your sceptrt* to him with as much 

satisfaction as I givts up mine to you I” ('hurles rifired into a momistmy, where he died, 

after more than two years passi'd in deep nudaiicholy, and in practices of devotion inconsistent 
with sound intellect, when only between fifty-eight and fifty-nine years of age. PUs activity 
and talents had been the llienie of univtTsal admiration : the ardour of his ambitious policy 
had been extreme, and his knowledge of mankind profound : but he should have followed 
up the objects of his high aspiring hy a straighter road. His glory would have been truly 
enviable had ho devoted his cjff'orts to the happiness of his subjects, instead of liaxassiug 
their minds by dissensions, and mowing down their lives by hundreds of thousands in war. 

To the statesman or tJm politician the history of tliis period is an inexhaustible fund 
of instruction and interest, and to the general reader it is rendered more than usually attractive 
by tlie almost dramatic contrast of character among the principal actors in the scene. Francis 
seems to have been the representative of the expiring school of chivalry ; Charles was not 
tlie representative, but the founder of the modern system of state policy: Henry was the 
representative of ostentation, violence, and selffslmess, to be found in all ages. 

We are absolved from the necessity of dilating on tlie state of the fine arts at tliis era 
of their glory, by referring the reader to the lives of the artists of the time scattered through 
these volumes. The life of Titian affords tlie most ample evidence of Charles’s personal taste, 
and feeling of painting ; and his warm and generous friendship for that great artist is at once 
a proof of his discernment, and perhaps the most attractive feature in his character. 

It is scarcely necessary to name l^bertson as the modem historian of Charles, and his 
work is the best direction to original authorities, Sismondi may also be consulted, 

tr 
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John Xnon was liorn in East Lotliian, in ITjOf), })r(»]jably at fla* villaj^^o of Oillonl, lait, 
accor(liii<,^ to soiuo juvoimts, at tlio small town of IIa<l<lin|4(oiu ni the jL(raminar-sehool 
of wlncli he r(reiv(Ml the rudiimaits of his (‘iha^ation. Ilis parents wen* of liunilde rank, 
but siiffieionfly ivunoved from \\ ant to support tlnar son at th(i (hii\ersily of St. Andrew's, 
wliieli Knox (mtered about tin* year }r>2b lie ]>ass(*d with credit thron^di his acachunical 
course, and tot)k onhu’s at tlie a**!' of twenty-five, if not scioner. In ins th(‘o]oj 4 i(‘ul r(MdlUf,^ 
he was led hy eunosily to exuiuine the works of ancient authors (piotisl by tlie scliolastu; 
divines. These ^.-awe Inni n(‘\v vi(‘\vs of relij^don, ami led him on to the perusal of the 
Scriptures tlieins(dvi*s. J’lie diauj^^t* in bis (>pinions ajipi'urs to liave coniiiKmeed about Ihltf). 
It led him to rocommeml to others, as widl as to j)ractis(*, a inort* rational (‘ourse of study 
tlian that prescribed by the aucitmt usa^e of the Ihnvm’sity. d'liis innovatitni brou^^ht 
him undtT suspicion of beinjt attached to the principles of tlu' Iteformatiou, which w'as 
making s(‘cret progress in Scotland: mid, having ventunsl to <-ensaro the corruptions 
whicli prevailed in the (Imrcli, ho found it cxpiulient to quit, St, Andrew's in Ihdli, and* 
return to the south of Scotland, where ho openly avowcal his adherence to the KefunuoJ 
doctrines 

Having cut himself off from the emoluments of the Established Church, Knox 
engaged as tutor in the family of Douglas of Langniddrio, a gentleman of East I.iathian. 
As a man of known ability, and as a priest, he w'as especially obnoxious to the hierarchy; 
and it is said tliat Archbishop Deatoun sought his life by private assassination, as well as 
openly imdor colour of the law. At Easter, 1547, Knox, with many other Protestants, 
took refuge in tho castle of St, Andrew's, which was seized and held, after the archbishop's 
murder, hy tlio band of conspirators who had done the deed. lie liero continued his usual 
course of instruction to )us pupils, combined with public reading and explanation of the 
Scriptures to those who sought his assistance. His talents pointed him out as a fitting 
person for the ministry; but he was very reluctant to devote himself to that important 
charge, and was only induced to do so, after a severe internal struggle, by a solemn call 
from the minister and the assembled congregation lie distinguished himself during his 
short abode at St. Andrew’s by zeal, boldness, and success in preaching. But in tho 
following July the castle surrendered ; and, by a scandalous violation of the articles of 
capitulation, the garrison were made prisoners of war, and subjected to great and unusual 
ill-treatment. Knox,' with many others, was placed in a French galley, and compelled to 
labour hke a slave at the oar. His health was greatly injured by the hardships which 
he underwent in that worst of prisons ; but his spirit rose triumphant over suffering. 
During this period he committed to writing an abstract of the doctrmes which he had 
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projiclu'd, wliirh ]u‘ found moans to comoy to Ins frunuLs in Roolland, with an earucbt 
('\liortation to }HTS(^v<‘ro in tlu‘ iaith throii^di ]»Tst‘oiiti(>ii and liial. He ohtanied liberty in 
FHiruary, lodO, ]>ut by what iiK'ans is not ]ii<*(*is(‘]y known. 

At tliat tinn‘, niuhn' tlio dina'tnm of ('raimnw, and witli llic zealous coiioiuTonce of 
the youn^^ kiiiff Hdwanl VI, th(‘ Ih'fonnaliou in England was advaiioing with lapid pace. 
Knox ri‘pair<‘(l tliither, as h) tlie saiVst harbouv ; and in the doarlh of a])lc and earnest 
jiroaclu'fs which tlum (‘xisled, lie iound at once a wtdeonnj and active onipluymout. The 
north was appointed to hi‘ th(‘ seene of liis nsefulu(‘ss, and he continued to preach tlicre, 
livin^^ childly at Berwick and Newcastle, till the end of 1552. Ho was then summoned 
to London, to appear laTore tlie iVivy (kmucil on a frivolous charge, of which he was 
honourahly acipiitted. The King was anxious to secure Ins services the English Lhuich, 
and caiiscil the living of Ail Hallows, in London, and even a hisho])ric-, to he ollured luin, 

But Knox had conscientious scrii]iles to some points of the English establishment. Ho 

continued, liowever, to preach, itinerating through the country, until, after the accession 
of IVIury, the exercise of tlu‘ Lrottvstunt religion was forbidden l)y Act of Ihirliamerit, 
Heceniher 20, 1553. Shortly afterwards he yiidded to tlie importnuity of liis fiienda, 
and consulted his own safety by retiring to France. Provious to his departure, he 
soleinniKod his marriage with j\lisH Bowes, a Yorksliirc lady of good family, to whom he 
had been sonu* time migaged. 

Ktmx took up his abode in the first instance at Diepiio, but he soon w^eut to Genieva, 

and there made aeipiaintauee with Galvin, whom he loved and venerated, ami followed 

more closely than any others of the fatluu's of the Beformatiou m his views both of doctrine 
and ecch'siaslical discipline. 'I’owards the close of 1554 he was invited by a congregation 
of English <‘xiles, resident at Frankfort, to h(‘eome one of their pastors Internal discords, 
chiefly concenmig the ritual and matters of c(*remonial oliservauee, in which, notwithstanding 
tlio severe and uncomplying temper usually aserilanl to him, no blame seems justly due to 
Knox, soon forced him to quit this cliarge, and he relunu'd to tleneva; where ho apfmt 
more i\mi a yixir hi a learned Itdsure, peculiarly grateful to him after the tnmhk'd Ide winch 
he had led so long. But in August, 1555, moved by the fuvounihle aspect of the time, 
and by the entroatitis of his family, from whom he had now been sepuratial near two years, 
he returned to Scotlaml, and miM surprised and rtyoiced at the extraordinary avidity with 
which his pimching was attended. He visited various districts, both north and south, and 
won over two noblemen, w'ho became eminont supporters of the Reformation, the heir- 
apparent of the earldom of Argyle, ami Lord dames Stuart, aitowards Earl of Murray. 
But in the middle of these successful labours he received a caM frcun im English copgr^ation 
at Geneva to become tJndr pastor; and he appears to have Mt a So con%ly 'witli 
tlieir request. It would seem more consonant with his dmracter to hav# remained in 
Scotland, to watch over the seed which he had sown, and that his own comrtry had tlie 
most prising claim upon hia horvices. But the whole tenor of his life warrants the 
belief that be was actuated by no unworfhy or seKsh motives; $n.d in the absence of 
definite information, some insight into the mtoe of his feelings may probably be gained 
from a letter addressed to some Mends in Edinburgh, in March, 1557 : Assure of that, that 
whcnicver a greater number among you ahalL caE upon me than now hath bound me to 
serve them, by IBs grace it shall not be the fear of punishment, neither yet of tlic death 
temporal, that shall impede my oomia^ to jouf He quitted Scotland in July, 1556. 

During this absence Knox maintained a jfceqttont correspondence witli his bretlircn in 
Scotland, and bo^i by exhourtation by his advice upon dxfhcult questions submitted to 
his jud^ent, was still of material wrioe in. keeping alive their spirrt. Two of his works, 
composed during tins period^ r^uke mention; Ms ^are m the English translation of the 
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Scriptures, commonly called the “ Geneva Bil)Ie,” and the “ Blast of tli(‘ Iniinpot iiLjaiiist 
the monstrous Ilegimen of Women,” a treatise expressly directed against tlie g(Aernni('nt 
of Mary of England, but containing a bold and un<[ualiiied ('iiunnaliou of tlie principle, 
that to admit a woman to sovereignty is contrary to natuns justice, and the ri'vi'ahnl will 
of God. In January, 1550, at the invitation of th(‘ lending persons of the Troti'stant 
congregation, he again returned to Scotland IMatters at tliis tiim* wi'n' drawing to a crisis. 
The Queen Eegent, after temporising while the support of a larg(‘ and powerful party was 
essential to her, had thrown oil’ disguise, and openly avowed h(‘r detennination to use force 
for the suppression of heresy ; while tlio leading Proti'stants avow<*d as ])lainly tlicir 
resolution of protecting their preachers ; ami l)(‘coming more and more sensible of tlanr 
own increasing strength, resolved to abolish the Koniau, and set up the Leformed method 
of worship in those places to which their influence or feudal powiT exti‘mlt‘d. St Amlrew s 
was fixed on for the comnieuceinent of the expe^rimont ; an<l undtT the protection of the 
Earl of Argjle and Lord Jam(‘s Stuart, ]>nor of St Amhvw^s, Knox, who on his lamling 
had been proclaimed a rebel and outlaw, undertotjk to pn*ach publudy in the cathedral 
of that city. Tlie an^lihishop sent word that he should he fired ujicm if he veuturml to 
appear in the pulpit, and as that pndatc was supported by a stronger force than the rcdiiiue 
of tlie Protestant nohleman, tliey thoiight it best that he should ubstaiii at this time from 
thus exposing his life. Knox remained firm to hi.s ])urpose After rmniuduig them that 
he had first preached the Gospel in that (thurch, of the sufferings of liis captivity, and of 
the confident hopij whnh ho had ex])r(*sscd to many that lie should again perform liis high 
mission in tliat same church, he besought tlunu not to stand in the way wlu‘u Providence 
had brought him to the spot. The archbisliop^s proved to an (uapty threat. Knox 
preached for four successive days without interruption, and with such elfeot, tliat the 
magistrates and the inhabitants agreed to set up the ileformial wor.ship in their town ; the 
monasteries were destroyed, and the churchevS stripped of images and pictures. Both parties 

now rose in arms. During the contest which ensued, Kiu^x was a chief agent in conducting 

the correspondence between Elizabeth and the Lords of the Congregation. The task 

suited neither his profession nor his character, and he rejoiced when he was relieved from it. 
In July, 15 GO, a treaty was concluded with the King and Queen of France, by which the 
admimstration of tlie Qncon Pegent was terminated ; and in August a parliament was 
convoked, which ahulislicd the papal j'urisdiction, proliibited the celebration of mass, and 
rescinded the laws enacted against Protestant worsMp. 

From the persecuted and endangered teacher of a proscribed religion, Knox had now 
become, not indeed the liead, but a leader and venerated father of an Established Church. 
He was at once appointed the Protestant minister of Edinburgh, and his influence ceased 
not to he felt from this time forward in all things comiected with the Church, and in 
many particulars of civil policy. Still his anxieties were far from an end. Many things 
threatened and impeded the infant Church. Far from acquiescing in the recent acts of 
the parliament, tire young King and Queen of Franco were bent on putting down the 

rebellion, as they termed it, in Scotland by force of arms. The death of Francis put an 
end to that danger; but another, no less serious, was opened by the arrival of Mary in 
August, 1561, to assume her paternal sovereignty, with a fixed determination of reviving 
the supremacy of the religion in which she had been brought up, and to wdiich she was 
devotedly attached. There were also two subjects upon wliich Knox felt peculiarly anxious, 
and in which he was thwarted by the lukewarmness, as he considered it, of the legislature, 
— the establishment <)f a strict and efficacious system of church discipline, and the entire 
devotion of the wealth of -the CatJiolic priesthood to tlie promotion of education, and the 
maintenance of the true reHgiom In both these points he was thwarted by the indiffierence 
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or intoroRtoclncss of the nobility, wlio had possessed themselves, to a large amount, of the 
lands and tithes formerly enjoyed by inonastenes 

It soon became evident that the (iiieeu disliked and feared Knox She regarded liis 
‘‘ Blast against the TU'gnnen of Women"’ as an attack upon her own right to the throne ; 
and this is not sur]-)rising, though Knox always declared that book to be levelled solely 
against the Lite Queen of England, aiul professed his perfect readiness to submit to Mary’s 
authority in all things lawful, and to waive all discussion or allusion to the ohnoxions tenet. 
His frtHulom of spetadi in the pulpit was another constant source of offence ; and it is not 
to be demied that, although the feelings of that age warranted a greater latitude than 
would now h(‘ tolerated in a teacher of religion. Ins energetic and severe temper led him to 
use violent and indiscreet language in speaking of public men and public things. For Mary 
herself he, prayed m terms which, however fitting for a minister to employ towards one 
of his flock whom lu5 rt'gnrded to be in deadly aiul pernicious error, a queen could hardly 
he expected to (uidure from a subject without anger. Accordingly, he was several times 
summoned to her presence, to apologise or answer for Ins conduct The nanations of 
these interviews are very interesting : they show the ascendancy which he had gained over 
the haughty spirit of the Queen, and at the same time exonerate him from the charge 
urged by her apologists of liaving tr(‘ate(l h(‘r with personal disrespect, and even brutality, 
lie exprc‘ssed uucourtly opinions in plain and severe language ; farther than this he neither 
violated tlie courtesy due. from man to woman, nor the respect due from a subject to a superior. 
In addition to tluj causes of offence already specified, he had remonstrated, from her first 
landing, against the toleration of the mass in her own chapel. And at a later time, he spoke 
so freely concerning the probable consequence to the Ueformed Church from her marrying 
a Papist, that in reprimaiulirig and remonstrating with him she burst into a passion of 
tears. He remained unmoved, protesting that he saw her Majesty's tears with reluctance, 
but was constrained, since ho had given her no just ground of offence, rather to sustain 
her tears than to hurt his conscience, and betray the commonwealth through his silence. 
This interview is one of the things upon wdiich Mr. Hume has sought to raise a prejudice 
against the Eeformer in his partial account of this period. 

Many of the nobility who had aided in the eatublishment of the Eeformation, gained 
over either by the fascination of Mary’s beauty and manners, or by the still more cogent 
appeal of personal interest, were fax from seconding Knox’s efforts, or partaking in Ms 
apprehensions. The Earl of Murray waa so fax won over to adopt a temporismg and 
conciliatory policy, that a quarrel ensued in 1663 between Mm and Knox, wMoh lasted 
for two years, until quenched, as Knox express^ ft, by the water of auction. Maitland 
of Lethington, once an active reformer, a man of powerful ^d versatile talents, who was 
noyr made Secretary of State, openly espoused the Queen’s wishes, in the summer of 
1563, Knox was involved in a charge of high treason, for having addressed a circular to 
the cMef Protestant gentlemen, requesting them to attend the trial of two persons accused 
of haviag created a riot at the Queen’s chapel. It appears that he held an especial 
commission from the General Assembly to summon such meetings, when occasion seemed 
to Mm to require them. Upon tMs charge of treasonably convoking the heges, he was 
brought before the privy coimcil. Murray and Maitland were earnest to persuade him into 
submission and acknowledgment of error, Knox, however, with Ms usual firmness and 
uprightness, refused positively to confess a fault when he was conscious of none, and 
defended himself with so much power, that by the voice of a majority of tlie council he 
was declared free of all blame. 

In March, 1564, more than three years after the death of Ms first wife, Knox 
was again married to a daughter of Lord OcMltree, a zealous Protestant, Throughout 
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that year and the following, he continued to preach as usual hFeamvlulo, the Protestant 
establishment, though conlirnied by the rarhanieut, remaiiual still unre(‘()gnist‘(l by tlu‘ 
Queen, whose hasty marriage to Lord Henry Darnhy in July, iiu'n'ased llie 

alarm with which her conduct had already ins])ired the Ileforiners Put early in tin*, 

folloiving year, when Mary, in conjunction with hi‘v uncles ol the House of Lnrrain, 

had planned the formal rc-establishnient of Catholicism, lu‘r dissensions w’ltli lu'r ]ms])aii(l 
led to the assassination of Itizzio, and in rapid succession to tin* murder ot l)a,nil('y, 
her marriage \Hth Eothwell, and the tuuii of eviaits which emhal in her iornuil dejiosiiion, 
and the coronation of her infant sou James \ I. It is denical that Knox was ])ri\y to 

the assassination of Fdzzio, and the tmior of Ins actions w'arnuits us in dislaheviug that 

he wmuld have been an accomplice in any dcaal of blo<»<l ; but aftm’ tha,t (‘vmit, be spoke 
of it in terms of satisiaction, mdiscr(‘et, liable to junweiVum, and uubtH'omiug a Christian 
preacher. The Queens roseiitimmt for this and other naisoiis Ix'fMim* so w^arin against 
him, that it was jmlgcd jiropia- for him to retire from Kdinburgli. He preacluMl at 
the coronation of James 'VI. After hLiry was inmlo prisoU(*r and eonliiu'd at Lochliwiai, 
he, in common with most of tlie ministers ami tin* gnait body of the pcmjihs insisted 
strongly on the duty of bringing her to trial for tlu‘ crinu^s of murder and adultery, 
and of inflicting capital punishment if hm* guilt wane proved. 

During the short regency of Murray, Knox had the satisfac.tion, not only of being 
freed from the })eiNinal dis(jui(‘tnd(‘s w'hich had bei’ii liis portion almost through lite, 
hut of seeing the inten'sts of the C'lmreh, if not nuunlamed to tin* full I'Xtmit which ho (‘oiild 
wish, at least treated with res}Hiet, ami tulvocati^d as fur as the (Tookml coursi' of state- 
policy would permit, d’he umrd<‘r of that distiiiguislied nobleman, January 2t‘L 1:"70, nilected 
Knox doubly, as the premature decease of a loved ami esteemed friend, and us a public calamity 
to church and state. 

In the following October he sutfered a slight fit of ai)oph*xy, from whiili however ho 
soon recovered so far as to resume his Buiiday preacliiugs, lUit the troubled tinu*s w'luch 
followed on the death of the Hogent Murray, domed to him in Edinburgh that repose whicir 
his infirmities demanded, and in ]\Iay, 1571, ho was reluctantly induced to retire from his 
ministry, and again to seek a refuge in St. Andrew's. Nor was hb residence in that city 
one of peace or ease, for he was troubled by a party favourable to the Quecub iuterc'sts, 
especially by that Archibald Hamilton, who afterwards apostatised to tlie Kuman Catholic 
Church, and became his bittt^r calumniator; and ho was placed in opposition to the liegent 
Morton with ri'spect to the' iilling up of vacant bishoprics and tlie disposal of church property, 
which, far from being api)lied to tlie maintenance of religion and the diffusion of education, 
was still in great measure monopolisod by the nobility. In August, 1572, his healtli being 
rapidly declining, ho rcturmid to Edinburgh, at the earnest request of his congregation, who 
longed to hear his voice m the pulpit once more. He felt death to be nigh at hand, ami 
was above all tilings anxious to witness the appointment of a zealous and able succiissor to 
the important station in the ministry which he filled. Tliis was dune to his satisfaction. 
On Sunday, November 9, be preached and presided at the installation of his successor, James 
Lawson, and he never after quitted Ms own house. He sickened on the 11th, and expircil 
November 24, 1572, alter a fortnight's illness, in which he displayed unmixed tranquillity, 
and assured trust in a happy futurity, through tlie promises of the Gospel which ho had preached. 
It is the more necessary to state thb, because his calumniators dared to assert that his death 
was aceompamed by horrid prodigies, and visible marks of Divine reprobation. The same 
tales have been reMed of Luther and Calvin. 

Knoxb moral character we mky safely pronounce to have been unblemished, notwithstanding 
the outrageous charges of dissolute conversation which have been brought by some writers 
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iiga-iTist bim, — onluiimios t‘(iually lovt‘lU‘«l a^iUHst Ib'za, dalvni, and other fathers of tlie 
Iteforiaation, and which hear iluar own refutation in tlieir extuivagance. As a preacher, 
ho was eiier}J 5 (‘ti<‘ and ehei-tivis and uncommonly powerful in awabann^^ the negligent or the 
lianleiual (a)ns<‘ience. As a Keformer and leader of the ('hurdi, he was fitted for the stormy 
times and the turbulent and resolute pi'ople among whom his lot was cast, by the very 
qualities whiili have been made a reproach to him in a mor<‘ polished age, and by a less 
zealous g<*n(*ration. Hu ^vas possi‘ssed of strong natural talents, and a determined will, 
which shuumal neither danger nor labour. He was of muhlle ngt‘ w'hen he began tlie study 
of (»re(‘k» and it was still later in life when ho acquired the Hebrew language, — tasks of no 
small difficulty when W(' ciinsider the harassed and laborious tenor of liis life. No considerations 
of tempfirising pnulence. could seduce him into tht‘ compromise of an important principle; 
no thouglit of pfu'sonal danger could make him shrink wdien called to confront it. His deep 
sense and resolute, disehurge of duty, coupled with a natural tire and impetuosity of temper, 
sometimes l(‘d him into severity. But that his disposition was deeply affectionate is proved 
by his ]n*ivatt‘ correspondence; and that his sev(*rity proceeded from no accaffiity of temper 
may he inferred from liis having employed his powi^rlul intliienco as a mediator for those 
who hud borne arms against his parly, and from his having never used it to avenge an injury. 
The best apology for his cx'oasional Itarshness is that contained in the words of his own 
dying address to the ehU-rs of his church, as quoted by Dr. ABCrio. know that many 
have fnapicntly (‘omplahied, and do still loudly complain, of my too great severity ; hut 
Cxod knows that my mind was always void of liatred to the piTSous of those against whom 
I tliundercHl the sevi‘rest judgments. I cannot deny but that I felt the greatest abhorrence 
at the sins in wliich tln^y indulged ; but still 1 kept this one thing in view, that, if i)ossible, 

I might gain them to the Lord, What influenced me to utter whatever the Lout put into 

my mouth so boldly, and without respect of persons, was a reverential fear of my God, who 

called and of His grace appointed me to be a steward of divine mysteries, and a belief that 

Ho will demand an account of the manner in which I have discharged the trust committed 
•to mo, when I shall at last stand before His tribunal.” 

A list of Knox's printed works, nineteim in nuiubisr, is given by Dr, M^Crio, at the end 
of Ms notes. They consist chiefly of short religious pieces, I'xhortations, and senuons. In 
addition to those more important books wdiich wo have, already noticed, his ** History of tlie 
Church of Scotland*’ requires mention. The best edition is that printed at Edinburgh, in 
1732, which contains a life of tiio author, the *‘llegimon of Women,” and some other pieces. 
Dr M^Orio's admirable ** Life of Knox ’’ wfll direct reader to the original sources of 
the history of tliis period. 
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Micierl dr l'Hopjtal was Lorn at Ai^ia^por-so in AuvtTgno. Tho date of Iiis liiHli la* ]iiin^,*ir 
declares, in Ins testnnient, to bo niuantain, Inil ut. tlio same tinio he refers it to the ymr loOo. 
His father was the domestic physKaaii, the faithful fiieiid, ami ivu^trd eotinstdlor of the ('uiist.ihhi 
of Couihoii, and still tollowial his ]>atrons lortiiiies, when tluit ill-used and misguided priiu'e took 
up arms against France in Micliel de niopital, then a student at the Uiilversity of 

loiiloiise, was arrested as the son af out* <»r nourbmfs partixaiis ; hut after a short tinn* he was 
set at lilierty hy tlie ("cpress onha* of Fi.ineis I , and aftm* the lapse of two or thnn^ yi*ars was 
peinuttod to rejoin Ina hith(T in Italy, lb* eomphded his ediuMtion ^luring a resiilmic(‘ of six 
yi‘ar3 at the celehrati'd Unhersitv of Padua, (.hutting that Hmnu'sKy with lugh ermlit fm* his 
acquiioniGiits both in politi* ht(‘i*aturi‘ and legal knowledgtg hi' took up Ids ahodi> a,t Rouh‘ \\ith 
his father, and soon obtuinml the tavourahle notiee Ixith (»f tlm Km]Hn’or (diaries V. ami the 
luench ambassador, ( ardinal de (uunimont. ihit pnderriiig the lu'pi* of re-t*htal)lis]inient in Iiis 
native country to the prospects of mhancenient held out iii a havign laud, h(‘ returm'd to Prance 
in the triiin of the Cardinal ; was present ut tin* espoimal of ('utlu*riiie di* iM<‘ihcis with tlie 
Dauphin, afterwards Henry IF, in loHd; and laid a ste]>ping-Htone towards liis firtunes hy 
attracting the notice of his future queen, d’lm deatli of the (’urdlnal however in the following 
year overclouded his prospects. His father was imahle to procure a reversal of the Heiiteneo 
of exile and confiscation passed on him for his adherence to Bourbon ; and ^liehel do 
1 Hqiital, without means or fih'uds, betook himself to the practice of the law in the courts 
of Paris. Fortunately, liis merits jirocured a discerning fri(‘nd in Jt-aii Morin, a liigh Ugal 
functionary, who gave him his daughter in marriage iu 1537, with the judicial ofHcc of Comdikr 
for her dowry 

L Ho])ital tilled this office during nine years. It was one in which ha found no pleasure ; 
for thougli attached tu the philosophical study of the law (and ho mentions it as one of the e\ils 
of his situation that In* hud been obliged to abandon a project for collecting into one botly the 
laws of France, both written and resting on judicial decisions), he found the daily routine 
of trying causes extremely irksome. His letters are full of complaints of tliis drudgery, as ho 
esteemed it, and express in lively terms the pleasure which ho felt in escaping during the 
vacations into the country, and renewing his literary pursuits, lie numbered the most 
intellectual and learned men of France among his Mends, nor was he backward m seeking 
to conciliate the great and powerful. It is worth noting, as indicative of tlio manners of the 
age, that his favourite method of addressing such persons was in Latin hexameters. Accounts 
of his way of life, statements of his wishes, pietitions, &c., are conveyed in that form ; and 
he composed with fluency, and with a competent share of elegance, without great attention 
to correctness. One of his frequent correspondents, to whose favour he owed in great 
measure his future rise, was Cardinal Lorraine. The Chancellor Olivier, a man of no common 
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virtue, was another of his Lest friends, and to him L’Hdpital was mdchtod for being withdrawn 
from the hated bustle of the law, by his appointment as envoy to the Council of Bologna. 
This proved a sinecure ; and he employed his time m wandering about the neighbourhood of 
that city, and wilting letters to the Chancellor, full of poetical descriptions, and re(iuests for a 
more permanent provision away from the tumult of the law courts. 

Early in 1549 L'Hopital was recalled, after remaining upwards of a year in Italy He 
found the Chancellor in disgrace ; but his acknowledged merit obtained the notice of Margaret 
of Valois, daughter of Francis I., a steady patroness of learning, herself devoted to literary 
as well as religious study. Being created Duchess of Beni, slie appointed him her Chancellor, 
to manage the affairs of the province ; and one of his first steps in that capacity was the 
establishment of a new law-school at Bourges, to which he endc'avoured to attract the most 
eminent teachers. Her influence, added to that of Cardinal Lorrciino, procured for him the 
high financial appointment of Superintendent of the Chamber of Accounts, in 1554. TIis 
conduct in that station was firm and lioncst. He laboured to put a stop to numberless abuses, 
which had prevailed both in the collection and disposition of the revenue ; and Ins zeal is 
testified by the ill-will winch it brought upon him, and which twice endangered the loss of 
his place. His independence in this respect is ill contrasted by his obsequiousness in supporting 

the edict blown in French history by the name of the Semestre. This requires a few words 

of explanation. No legislative body was recognised by the French constitution. Even tlie 
States- General could not enact : the power of malang laws resided solely in the sovereign. 
But by the practice of the land, the edicts of the monarch required to be registered by the 
body of lawyers called the Parliament of Paris, before they could possess validity as law : 
a wholesome practice, which often served as a check upon the court. It was probably vith 

the intention of rendering that body more subject to control, that Henry IL, or his inimsters, 

introduced the above-mentioned edict, by wliich it was proposed to divide the Parliamont into 
two bodies, to relieve each other every six months. Under this arraiigmnent it would have 
been easy to collect the refractory spirits into one body, and then to bring measures forward 
for registration in whichever half year might best suit the views of the crown, Iflldpitars 
accession to this measure has been palliated by alleging, that, as the price of it, ho stipulated 
for the abolition of a custom which prevailed, for suitors to offer fees to tho judges before 
whom their causes were to be tried, under the name of spees (Spices), — a ready means of 
corruption, for yielding to wliich, or sometliing not much worse, Bacon, about half a century 
later, was removed with disgrace from tho chancellorship of England, The whole tenor of 
L’HCpitaFs pohey in after tames tended to depress tho Parliament ; and this furnishes a 
presumption that his conduct in this particular instance was honest Bnt it is strange that 
he should not have perceived any inroad on the independence of the j-ndioiai body to be a 
still greater evil than even that from which he endeavoured to free it Afier all, ibe scheme 
failed', and he was deeply mortified at the obloquy which Ms to it incurred. 

The accession of Francis II., by bringing the house of power, proved the 

means of L’HOpital^s advancement. One of the first acts of the new government was to 
restore to the office of Chancellor Olivier, a of tried rntegnty, .and a fiiend to toleration. 
But while the princes of Guise avMled themselves of Hs character to court popularity, 
they had -no thought of acting by his advice ; and Oftsderr* compelled to be the unwilling 
instrument of a policy which he detested, md aifeaid . Of ^unable ' to ■ resign, was hastened 
by vexation to hm- grave. UHfipital to- fee Ms successor in June, I5G0. 

The Guises and the Queen Mother are ^d-to>have fe'e«^ actuated by different vi^ws 
in agreeing upon this appointment The ferm^r tfeou;^ that lirom m old adherent and 
petitioner of Gardinal Lorraine they no oppefeitiou*, to, Mx: the latter is said to have 
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been influenoed by the hope that L’lIdpitaVs patriotism would load him to be a cheek on 
the over-powerful house of Lorrahie. 

The cu’cumstanccs imder which he became Chancellor were siudi as might fairly breed 
suspicion of his honesty. None but a bold man could have hoped to do good after the 
example of Olivier; none but a dexterous man could have succocHled. And such dexterity 
is seldom joined vnth that sincerity and purity of purpose, which is oiu* of the most valuable 
qualities of a statesman, or any man. There are sometinu^s seasons in which an honest 
man may take office, with the certainty not only that he will not be permitted to do much 
that he would wish, but also that he will bo obliginl to do a good deal that he disapproves. 
But such compromises are of bad example and evil inlluonce, and can only be excused by 
the necessity of the times, and by the good results which ensue. By this test, LTIopital’s 
conduct IS vindicated. He conferred a signal benefit on France at his first entrance upon 
ofiice, by dexterously contriving to prevent the estahhsliment of the Inquisition, wdiich had 
been resolved on. He obtained the convocation of an Assembly of Notables at Fontainebleau, 
in wliicli, through his influence, oonciluilory measures wore adopted towards the Protestants, 
and it was resolved to summon a meeting of the States- General. But the Guises, by working 
on the young kings fears, turmal that measure to their own advantage. CondC no sooner 
appeared than ho was arrested, tried, and condemned to death. The king of Navarre 
was threatened vnih a similar fate; and luit for the opjxirtune death of Francis II,, the 
langdom probably would have been plunged at once into the utmost fury of a religious war. 
But the succession of Charh'S IX., a minor, m Di'cemlxn*, ] fifiO, threw the regency into 
the hands of Catherine; and she, encouraged by LTIopital, asserted her independence of 
tlie Guises, and, to conciliate the support of a powerful party, released CondG, and allied 
herself with the king of Navarre. 

At first, the Chancellor’s liberal measures seemed to prosper, As if in compliance with 
the demands of the States, he published the celebrated Ordonnance of Orleans, whi(‘li embodied 
most of his views for the reformation of the state, and introduced a variety of bold and 
important changes into the churchy the courts of justice, and the financial system. One 
portion of it is expressly directed against the oppressive rights claimed and exercised by 
the nobility. But the spirit of the age was not ripe for such extensive reforms ; they were 
too far in advance to produce a lasting influence. And in attempting to overcome an intci’csted 
and prejudiced opposition, the Chancellor was led to an act unworthy of his real zeal for 
the welfare of his country. His legal improvements had not conciliated the good-will of 
tlie lawyers , and, foreseeing that the Parliament of Pans might probably refuse to register 
his edicts, he took it on himself to despatch them to the provinces, without ever having 
submitted them to that body. To justify such a step, it is not enough to say that his views 
were enlarpd and noble, theirs bigoted and illiberal ; for it is seldom or never that any object 
can be of importance enough to justify a constitutional statesman in breaking down a constitu- 
tional security. Nor had he even the bad excuse of success. The Parliament were justly 
incensed, and probably became still more hostile to the measures adopted in defiance of its 
authoiity ; and the high Catholic party prevailed in obtaining a new Assembly of Notables, 
at which aU was undone which the Chancellor had been labouring to do, and the persecuting 
edicts against the Protestants were re-established in full force. 

This blow to his system of toleration the Chancellor contrived to obviate. He had 
no assembly, no body of recognised autliority on which to lean for support. The Parliament 
of Paris was against him; the Assembly of Notables, composed of lawyers and nobility, 
was against him ; the States- General were tedious to convoke, and were paralysed by tlieir 
division into three orders. In this ^ difficulty he bethought himself of calling an assembly of 
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deputies from tlic provincial Parliaments of the kingdom ; and, fortified hj tlicir recommendation, 
he promulgated and obtained registration of the celebrated edict of January, 15G2, winch, 
under certain restrictions, permitted the open profession of the Protestant faith Upon this 
the furious bigotry of the Dulte of Guise broke mto open violence, and kindled the first of 
those religious wars whicli long desolated France. Strengthened by the adhesion of the 
Constable Montmorenci, and by possession of the persons of the King, and Queen Pegent, the 
brothers of Lorraine usurped the conduct of affairs, and excluded LllOpital from the council. 
It is remarkable, considering liis resolute opposition to their policy, that they ihd not deprive 
him of his office ; and tliis may be taken as an evidence either of the consummate prudence 
with which,' without betraying his own principles, he avoided giving personal offence to his 
opponents; or that his character stood so high as to render his opponents unwilling to incur 
the odium of displacing him. 

The assassination of the Duke of Guise, in February, 15G3, restored to Catherine her 
own free-will, and L’Hopital to power ; and he immediately availed himself of it to lay the 
basis of peace by fresh edicts in fiivoiir of toleration, which as usual were opposed by the 
Parliament. In the following year, Charles IX. having reached the age of fourteen, the 
Chancellor revived an old law which fixed the majority of Idngs of Franco at that age, and 
declared the king's majority before the Parliament of Kouen Soon after, he was engaged 
in a quarrel with his old patron, Cardinal Lorraine, relative to the privileges of the Galhcan 
Church. The question was, wdicther or not the decrees of the Council of Trent should be 
admitted as authority in France. The Chancellor opposed this, and he earned his point. 

To amuse Charles, and to avoid some of the evils wliich usually beset a court, the 
Chancellor conducted his young sovereign on a tour to the southern provinces of France. 
This was attended with unforeseen and evil consequences. At Bayonne Charles was met 
by his sister, the Queen of Spain, attended by the Duke of Alva and other Spanish noblemen. 
Alva acquired the confidence of Catherine, whom he persuadeil that m the hands of L'HOpital 
she really had no more freedom of action than under the control of the Guises ; and as in 
*her opposition to them she had been actuated by no love of toleration, she had little to 
unlearn under the tuition of that bigoted and able partisan of the jiapacy. Ifllopital soon 
perceived that his power was shaken. lie laboured to make up for the lost confidence of 
Catherine, by attaching himself more and more to Charles IX.; and for a time ho succeeded 
in retaining influence over that prince, who, during the years 15G5 and 1G6G, was kept 
in a state of vacillation between those who pleaded for peace and toleration, and those who 
would have exterminated Protestantism at all hazards and by all means. The religious 
war was renewed in 1567. Peace was concluded in 15 08; but LTTOpital was not employed 
to manage it. His only hold upon power was now in the reverence of the King ; and this 
was shaken by the artful representations of Catherine. It shows, however, in a strong 
light, the ascendancy which LTiGpital had acquired over Charles’s mind, that the joint influence 
of Catherine and the House of Guise could not induce him absolutely to dismiss his faitliM 
minister. In 1568, he sent to request the Chancellor to give up the seals for a time, with 
a promise of returning them. L’HGpital says in his Testament, that “be judged it better 
to yield to the necessity of the state, and to its new governors, tlian to contend with them.” 
Ho retired to his estate at Vignay, near Etampes, where he returned with avidity to liis literary 
pursuits, and to the amusements and occupations' of the country, to which his letters represent 
hmi as devotedly attached. 

The Chancellor had not amassed wealth in his various high employments; hut his 
pensions were continued by the KiTig ; and Catheriae herself did not forget his former services. 
Even in the dreadful massacre of St, Bartholomew's they interfered to protect him; though 
his family were Protestants, and he himself, though a Catholic by profession and in observances. 
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was so suspected by the bigot party, who did not understand how sincerity and tolerance 
could go together, that it passed into a sort of proverb, ‘"Lord, deliver us from the Chancell(»rs 
mass.” A troop of horse was sent from court to prc'serve his luausion from insult His 
domestics w^ere alarmed, and proposed to shut the gates. ""No,” said the Cliancellor , “• but 
if the small gate is not enough, open the great one.” His daughter, tlum in Paris, 'was 
in imminent danger, and escaped only through tin j interv{‘ntiou of the iHuLess of Guis('. 

The Chancellor did not long siirvno tins signal proof that las labours had bet'n iu ^ain 
“I have lived too long," he said, sinc(J I have, s<‘en wfrat has octutiTed m my last days, 
— a youth changed from a mild lung into a merciless tyrant." lb* dunl hlaivh LI, 157.*^ 
and was buried in Ins parish church of Champmottaix. JTis monunuuit is among lluise 
winch have been collected at Paris, in tlie hlusei' dos l^:tits- Augustins 

Brantume has described tlie person of Llldpital, He won' a long whit(' lanird ; Ins 
face \vas jiale, his demeanour grave, and ho rt'seinlded the pudures of St. di^ronu', by w'hich 
name ho was known at ctairt. lie and tlu* Constable, Montmormu'i \v(‘re famous as ruhruururs, 
or reprimanders, and witc joint terrors to tlui i<lle coiirthTS ; ami this har>hiie.ss, if wo may 
trust Ins own representations, W’as not natural, but assumed as a lu'cessary qualilicatioii for 
his otlicc Ills prj\ate lialuts wer(‘ vimy siiujile and frugal, and he ivganled the increase 
of luxury as the bane of Lranc(‘. Brautdiiu' ^ays tlia.t oiUMg wluai lu' paid tlie (diancellor 
a visit '^vitli Marijchal Strozzi, their liost gave them for dinner a single dish of houillic^ and 
that his whole stock of plate consisted of oiu* silver salt-cellar Ib* adds uii amusing ai'count 
of the way in wliicli the Cliancellor rati'd two innvly-apjumited rmicthniaries, who came to 
present themsidves, and who could not pass satisfactorily through a legal (‘xamniatiom which 
he bestowed upon them. 

The leading objects of LTIdpital's political hfo were to obtain the rt'fonnatiou of abuses, 
to establish the independence of tlie Gallican Church against the usurpations of Ponu^, and 
to procure toleration for the Protestants. He is, we belnwe, the first minisim- who laid 
down the principle of toleration, and proclaimed the impossibility ainl absurdity of making 
force the rule of reason ; and ho has thus gained an iudefuusiblc titU< to tlm revoreiua*, nof 
only of his countrymen, but of maukmd. “What laws,” he said, iu his inaugurative Hpt'ech 
to the Parliament of Paris, “have not been promulgatod on tliis point of religion? What 
judgniciits and punishments, of wliicli even the magistrates of the Parliament have bcmi 
victnns? d\) what purpose Imvo served such continued armaments and combats in Germany, 
in England, and in Scotlaml? Tlio ancient religion has boon shaken by these combats, and 
tli(‘ new^ confu’mLMl Tlio mistake lies in treating the maladies of the mind as if they w'cro 
those of the body Experience teaches us that it is tlm force of reason, the gentle persuasion 
of w'ords alone, wiiich can win hearts, and cure diseased siarits.” 

Ibis gicat man has another claim to notice, as one of the most distinguislied jurists 
and reformers of Prance. He has been chssed with Charlemagne and St.. Louis, as om 
of the three principal legislators of that country ; and liis eminent successor, L’Aguesseau, 
bore testimony to the merits of his edicts, as the foundation of tlie most useful laws which 
were afterwards enacted. IIis constitutional view's were directed towards raising tlie royal 
authority, at the expense of the nobihty and the Parliament. We have exiu'essed our 
belief that m tlie latter instance his conduct was wrong. His views of reform arc embodied 
m the Ordonnance of Orleans (January 1501), and that of Mouhns (Eebruaiy, 15G0j, 
which Be Thou desenbes as being the comj[)lemeiit of the former. Of the contents of the 
Ordonnance of Orleans we have already given such notice as our space allows ; that of Moulins 
.pertains rather to legal and judicial reforms ; it limits and defines tlie ixiwers of judicial 
olhcers, and determines the law on various points, relativ<‘ to cutails, arrests for debt, sales, 
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In short, these two edicts provide for the removal of most of those evils which, imrcdressed, 
produced the first Eevolution. 

It is much to be rcgi^etted that Lllopitars essay towards a work on French law is 
lost. There is a volume extant of his Poetical Epistles, of which the best edition is that 
of Amsterdam, 1732. To these, and to his Testament, which is printed m the Bibliotheque 
Choisie of Colomies, and in Erantome (article of the Constable Montmorenci), we may refer 
for authentic details of his life ; of which numerous particulars will be found in the history 
of De Thou, the Memoirs of Erantome, the Letters of Pasq^uier, the Eloges of Thevet, and 
other contemporary writers, ttis speeches before the States of Orleans have been pubhsliod , 
and a Collection of Memoirs, consisting of various State Papers, printed at Cologne, 1G72, 
has been ascribed to him The Eloge of LTdopital was proposed as a prize by the French 
Academy, in 17/7. Slight accounts of him will be found in the various biographical diclionarics ; 
but no publication, so far as we know, has appeared either in French or English, wdiich can 
dispense with the necessity of consulting the original authorities, on the part of those who 
wish to obtain more than a superficial ac(j[uamtanco with the history of this illustrious statesman. 



[The Concicigenc at Paris, fiom whenco the Hugonot prisoners were liherated hy L'HOpiLal lumself,— 
lEtortf. a Print in th© WusenmO 
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Geoege Botilvnan was lioni in Felmiary, IHOG, at a siiiall villago oalh'il Killoarn, on 
tlio borders of Stirinigslnro and r)umI)artoiishire. lie cainc, as lu' says. '• of a family 
more gentle and anoicut than •vTOiltliy.” ]Iis father dying, left a wife and eight eliildreu 
in a statu of poverty, George, one of the, youngest, %vas bedrienth'd, and, jnThiijis, 
saved from want and obscurity, by the kindness of his mother’s brother, Jaine.s Ileriot, 
who had early remarked his nephew’s tahnits, and determiiKnl to foster them by a good 
education. The ancient friendship between Franee and Scotland, cemented by their 
nintual hate of England, was tlicu- in full force. The Scotch r('S]ieefed the superiority of 
the French in manners, arts, and learning ; and vei-y commonly sent the wealthier mid more 
promising of their youth to be educated by tlieir more polished iieigbboiirs. Accordingly 
Buchanan, at the age of fuiirteon, was sent by bis iiucio to tlio University of Paris. Here 
ho applied liimseF most diligently to the prescribed course of study, which consisted 
principally in a careful perusal of the best Latin authors, especially the poets. This kind 
of learning was peculiarly suited to his taste and genius ; and he made such progress, as 
not only to become a sound scholar, but one of the most gi-aceful Latin writers of 
modem times. 

After having remained in Paris for the space of two years, wliich he must have 
employed to much better purpose than most youtlis of liis age, the death of his kind undo 
reduced liirn again to poverty. Partly on this account, partly from ill hoaltli, he retunied 
to his own country, and spent a year at home. After having rccruiti'd his strength, lie 
entered as a common soldier into a body of troops that was brouglit over from p’ranco 
by John, Duke of Albany, then Eegcnt of Scotland, for the jmrpose of opposing the English. 
Buchanan himself says that he went into the army “ lo learn the art of war ; " "it is probable 
that his needy circumstances were of more weight than this reason. During tliis campaign 
he was subjected to great hardships from sevoro falls of snow; in consequence of which 
he relapsed into his former illness ; and was obliged to return home a second time, where 
he was confined to his bed a great part of tlie winter. But on his recovery, in the spring 
of 1524, when ho was just entering upon bis eighteenth year, lie again took to his studies, 
and pursued them with gi-oat ardour. He seems to have found friends at this time rich 
enough to send him to the University of St. Andrews, on which foundation lie was entered 
as a pai^er, a term which corresponds to the servitor and steer of the English Universities. 
John Mate, better known (through Buchanan*) by his Latinized name of Major, was then 

• See his epigram. "In Johannem solo cognomentO Majorem ut ipse in fronte lihri scripsit.” 

Cum scateat nugis solo cognomine Major, 

Nec sit in immenso pagina sana Ubro ; 

Non minem titulis quod se veracibus ornet j 
Nec semper mendax fingere Greta solet. 

Ttie book was “ ane most fulish tractate on ane most mptic subject.’* 
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reading lectures at St. Andrews on grammar and logic. He soon heard of the superior 
accomplishments of the poor student, and immediately took him mider his protection. 
Buchanan, notwithstanding his avowed contempt for his old tutor, must have imhibed from 
Major many of his opinions He was of an ardent temper, and easy, as his contemporaries 
tell us, to lead whichever way his friends desired him to go; he was also of an inquiring 
disposition, and never could endure absurdities of any kind. This sort of mind must 
have found great delight in the doctrines which Major taught. He affirmed the superiority 
of general councils over the papacy, even to the depriving a Pope of liis spiritual authority 
in case of misdemeanour ; he denied the lawfulness of the Pope’s temporal sway ; he held 
that tithes were an institution of mere human appointment, which might be dropped or 
changed at the pleasure of the people; he railed bitterly against the immoralities and 
abominations of the Bomish priesthood. In political matters his creed coincides exactly 
with Buchanan’s published opinions, — that the authority of Ivings was not of divine right, 
but was solely through the people, for the people; that by a lawful convention of states, 
any king, in case of tyranny or misgovernment, might be controlled, divested of liis power, 
or capitally executed according to circumstances. But if Major, who was a weak man 
and a bad argiier, bad sucli weight with Buchanan, John Knox, the celebrated Scottish 
reformer, who was a frdlow-studcnt with him at St. Andrews, must have had still more. 
They began a strict friendship at this place, which only ended with their lives. Knox speaks 
very highly of him at a late period of his own life : “ That notabil man, Llr. George 
Bucqubanane, remainis alyvo to this day, in the yeir of God 15GG ycares, to the glory of 
God, to the grot honor of this natioun, and to the comfort of thamc that delyte in letters 
and vertew. That singular work of David’s Psalmcs, in Latin mcetere and poesie, hesyd 
many uthor, can witness the rare graices of God gevin to that man.” These two men speedily 
discovered the absurdity of the art of lo^c, as it was then taught. Buchanan tells us that its 
proper name was the art of sophistry. Their mutual longings for better reasonings, and 
^better thoughts to reason upon, produced great effiects in the reformation of tin dr native country. 

After Buchanan had finished his studios at Bt, Andrews, and taken the degi'eo of 
Bachelor of Arts, he accompanied Major to Paris, where his attention was more seriously 
turned towards the doctrines of the reformation, which at that time were eagerly and warmly 
discussed; hut whether from fear of the consequences, or from other motives, he did not 
then declare himself to be a Lutheran. For five years he remained abroad, sometimes 
employed, sometimes in considerable want; at the end of which time he returned to 
Scotland with the Earl of Cassilis, by whom he had been engaged as a travelling companionst 
His noble patron introduced him at the court of James Y. the father of Mary Btuari 
James retained him as tutor to his natural son, James Stuart, afterwards Abbot of Kelso. 
It has been proved that he was not tutor to the King’s other natural son, James Stuart, 
afterwards Earl of Murray and Eegent of Scotland, whose first tutor was Pdor of St. Andrew’s. 

“ 'While he was at court, having a good deal of leisure, Ke amused Mtnself with writing 
a pretty severe satire on the monks, to which he ^ves the name of SO mtu nm.” He fe^s 
in this piece that Saint Francis d’Assisi had appeared to him in a dream? besought him 
to become a monk of his order. The poet answers, *'that he is nowise fit for the purpose ; 
because he could not find in his heart to become slavish, impudent, deceitful, or beggarly, 
and that moreover very few monks had the good fortune, as he understood, to reach even 
the gates of paradise.” This short satire was too W6^ written, and too hitter, to pass 
nnnoticed, and the sufferers laid thm oomplmnt before S3ng: but as Buchanan’s name 
had not been put’ to it, they -.had no proof against him,^and the matter dropped. Soc^ 
after the Franciscans fell into ^ ‘ Oouirt J and James himself instigated the po^ 

to renew the -attack. ‘He obeyed;, »b|tt 'did not hdf ^ satisfy the ESt^’s anger in the light 
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and playful piece which he produced. On a s(Ton,l eominand t.> ]»o .till move severe, 
he produced his famous satire Franciscanus;' in whieh he ]»nn.i>s all Ins powers of wit 
and poetry to bear upon the unfortunate lu'otherhootl. ihe av^nimeiit t>f the jioeiu is as 
foUows He supposes that a friend of his is earnestly desirous to Invonie a Cordelier, upon 
which he tells Ihm that he also had had a similar intention, Imt laid hemi dissuaded from 
it by a third person, whose ri'usons lu‘ proc*e(Mls to rtdate. d'hey turn ui>ou the wreteln-d 
morals and conduct of those who ]K‘lon,i(i'd to the onler, as exhibited in th(‘ ahoniinahio 
lessons which he puts in the mouth of an ancimit immk, the lustnictiu’ of i\w novi(‘(‘S. 

After sucli a caustic prodiietion, it is no womler that the ]>arty assailt'd made use of 
every means to destroy its autlior. Tli(‘ KinK^ who was a wink ami variahh^ man, after 
much importunity on their part, allowed tlunu io have luiehauun arrest etl in the yt‘ur 
on the plea of heresy, alonpf with many others who held his opinions about the state of the 
Scottish church Cardinal Ileatoun, above all others, use<l his la^st (‘luU'iivours to proenro 

sent(mcc a^^ainst him ; lie oven hrilusl the Kitif^ to (‘Ifeet his purponx iUit lUiehanan s 
friends gave him timely warning f)f tim prelate’s (‘xertions, and, as he was not ver}*" carefully 
guarded, he made his escape out of the window of his prison, and fled to iMiglainh Ho 
found, however, that England was no safe pluee for him, lor at that linn* Henry V III. was 
burning, on the same day and at the same stake, both Ihotc'stant and Papist, with the most 
unflinching imjiarliality. Ho went over, tht'ivfore, for tin* third time, into Franco; but on 
his arrival at Paris, liiuling his old enemy the Cardinal Ih^utoun ambassador at tin* Fieneli 
court, and being fearful that means might be taken to liavt» him arrested, lie closed with 
tho olfer of a leanicd Portuguoso, Andrea di Clovea, to luToim^ a tutor at the new <‘ollego 
at Bordeaux. During his rcsideueo them he eoinposiMl his famous Latin Ih’agedios, 
Jephthes,’^ and '‘Joauuos Baptistes,'’ and translated tho “Medtni" and ‘^Alceatis” of 
Euripides into Latin metre, for tho youth of his college. I'he two latter show that his 
acquaintance with tlie Greek language waa by no means supertleial. 

After holding this situation for about three years, Buchnnan went with Govea, at the^ 
instance of the King of Portugal, to a lately establiHluul aclKhd at Coimbra. Before he 
ventured into Portugal, however, he took care to let the King know that his ** FranciBcanua” 
was undertaken at the command of his sovereign, arul Lherefi>rti ought mnvisa to mulangor 
his safety in Portugal. The King promised him his protection, But ho had not bocm 
at Coimbra long, before he was accused by the monks of iu‘ri“^y, and tho King, forgetting 
his promise, allowed them to keep Buduumu prisoner in a coiivumt, as they declared, for 
tlie purpose of reclaiming him. They gave luui as a penance the task of translating the 
Psalms of David from the Yulgatu into Latin verse. This he aecoiuplished to admiration, 
and his production is acknowlodged to surjiass all works of the likt' sort. Tho metres are 
cliielly lyrical. lie was soon after dismissod from prison, and took ship for England, 
and staying there but a short time, he returned again to France, Here the Marochal do 
Brissac intrusted him with the education of his son, Timoleon do Coss6, Whilo thus 
employed, he studied, more particularly than he had hitherto done, the controversies of tho 
day with regard to religion, and became most probably a conflrmotl Protestant, though ho 
did not openly renounce Catholicism tUl some time afterwards. He wrote, anil dedicated 
to his pupil, a much adnsdred piece, entitled ** Spheera,” during Ins tutorsliip. In tho year 
1560 he returned again to Scotland, tho reformed reli^n being then provalont there, and 
became publicly a member of the Protestant Kirk. 

The most important, because the most public, part of Buefcman’s life now begins. Such 
^ man could not Img unnotioed by the great in Scotland, and Mary Stuart herself 

one of ids \ He had written fer her two epiriialamia, one on her 

.mad one on her marriage widi Lord Damley, Her respect 
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for his abilities was very great, and she liad hiiii appointed tutor to her son a month after 
he was born, in the year 15()6. 

It is a matter of no small wond(a% that Buchanan, who was James’s most influential 
tutor, for the three others who were joined m the commission with him, were under liis 
superintendence, should have educated him as lie did, or made him what he was. A book 
which Buchanan published, and wliicli is among the most famous of his works, “Be Jure 
Eegni apud Scotos,” being a conversation between himself' and Maitland the Queens 
secretary, contains (though dedicated to Ins royal pupil) sentiments totally at variance with 
all the notions of James. In it Buchanan Mows the ancient models of what was 
thought a perfect state of policy. He proves that men wore born to live socially, — that 
they elected kings to protect the laws which hind them together, — that if new laws are 
made by kings, they must he also subjected to the opinion of the states of the nation, 
— that a king is the father of his people for good, as for evil, — that this was the original 
intention in the <;hoice of Scottish kings, — that the crown is not necessarily hereditary, and 
that its transmission by natural descent Imt for its certainty is not defensible, — ^tbat a 
violation of the laws liy the monarch may he punished even to the death, according to the 
enormity of it, — that when St Paul talks of obedience to authorities he spoke to a low 
condition of ]>ersons, and to a minority in the various countries in which they were, — 
that it is not neoessaiy that a king should be tried by his peers. lie concludes by saying, 
“ that if in other countries the peoph* chose to exalt their kings above the laws, it seems 
to have been the evident intention of Scotland to make her kings inferior to them.” In 
matters of religion, he rails against episcopal authority of all kinds. Now nothing can 
be more opposed than all lliis to the o])inions of James, who most strongly upheld the 
divine right of kings and episcopal authority. Buchanan, when he was accused of making 
James a pedant, declared it to be “ because he was fit for nothing else.” He was a stern 
and unyielding master, and no si)arer of the rod, even though applied to the hack of 
royalty; and this may in some measure account for the want of inllucucc which he had 
" over the King’s mind. Januis advises his son, m his Bao-tXiKov not to attend to the 

abominable scandals of such men as Buchanan and Knox, “ Who are persons of seditious 
spirit, and all who hold their opinions.” 

It might have been well, however, for the unfortunate Charles if ho had been rather 
more swayed by the opinions of the tutor, and loss by the lessons of the pupil. In the 
early part of Buchanan’s tutorship he attached himself strongly to the interests of the 
Eegent, Murray ; and as the patron fell off from the interests of Mary, so did the historian, 
till at last ho became the bitterest of her enemies. He alone has ventured to assert in 
print his belief of her criminal connexion with David Bizzio, in his Deteetio Marise Beginse,” 
published in 1571 ; and he was her great accuser at the wurt of Elizabeth, when appointed 
one of the commissioners to inquire into Mary’s conduct, she being a prisoner in England. 
Buchanan, too, lies under tlie serious charge of having forgod the controverted letters, 
supposed to have passed between Mary and her third husband, Bothwell, while she was yet 
the wife of Earl Darnley, from which documents it was made to appear that she was art 
and part m the murder of her Boyal Consort. Whether he really forged these letters or 
not, is a question perhaps too deeply buried m the dust of antiquity to admit of proof. He 

offered to swear to their genuineness, however, which was an ill return, if that were all 

his fault, to the kindness he had received from her. His friendship for ]\Iurray continued 

firm all his life ; this man was one of the few persons he was really attached to. Through the 

Earl’s interest, Buchanan was made keeper of the Scottish seals, and a Lord of Session. 
Nothmg is told us of his abilities as a practical politician, but it is supposed that he was fitted 
for the office he held, for Murray was v-ery careful in the choice of his public servants. 
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Buclianan-s last work, on wlufli Iio s]K‘nt tlio roinainiiii^^ fnnrfo«-n yoaiN Ins 
is yet to Le spoken of, — liis “llistiny of Scotland.” In this, \\Iii(*h hiv the rest (if Ina 
productions was written in Latin, lie lias Iioen said to unite tin* (‘lo^.uico of la\y with tlio 
brevity of Sallust. With this praisi', liowovm*, anti with that which is dn(‘ to liis lUely 
and interesting way of relating a story, our coiununnlatioiis (d‘ this nn^t Ik*uui and 

end. As a liistoiy, it is \aluelcss. ’TIu' early ]‘art is a tissue of thhh^, wjthtml dati^s 

or aiithoiitics, as indeed he had none to gi\e; the l.ilt»‘r is thi‘ \\«»rk t»r an at'riinonioiiH 
and able partisan, not of a culm impiirei ami (dMT\<*r of the times in which ht‘ lived 
The -Work is divided into four hooks. The ih-st thivt* ctuitain a hmg disMuiation on the 
derivation of the name of Britain, — a geographical dcseriptinn tif S<-otIumi, with some 
poetical accounts of its ancient manners and custtmm, — a tnmtise tni the ancitait inhuhitunts 
of Biitaiii, chiefly taken from the truditioimry account', of the hards, ami the tUhh's of 
the monks engrafted on them, on the vestiges (d‘ ancient religions, und on tht‘ resemi)lmiee 3 
of the various langaagi’s of difl’eumt parts of th(‘ ishunl. d'lte renl histtny of Sc<aliuid 

does not begin till tlie fourth hotik; it of an account («f a regular succession of 

one hundred au<l eight kings, from Fergus L tt» dames \ 1., n space (‘xtendiag from the 

beginning of the si\tli c(mtiny to thv end of the' sixtmmth. 'fhe apocry]>hal nature of 

the greater part of tliese monuri'hs is now so fully admitted, that it is unncci'ssary to 
dilate upon tliein. Edward 1., as is well known, de.sfroyetl all tlie genniim records of 
Scottish history wdneli lu^ couhl timl. Buchanan, instead of rejecting tiu' ulihurd traditional y 
tales of hards and monks, has merely lahounul to dress up a creditahh' histiuy for the 
honour of Scotland, and to clothe with all the beauties uml graces of ficthin, those legends 
which formerly had only its w'ildm‘ss nn<l extruMigunce/’ 

Tins work, and his “]>e dure Uegiii apml SctUos” lie puiilislied at tlm same time, 
very shortly bc4)ro his death ; and, wliiki he wan m his th'uth-hed, tht' Seottish Barliammit 
condemned them both as false and seditious books. We may luy part of this ctmdemmition 
to James's account. It is not probable that he wtmhl alhnv so much abuse of his imdher 
as they contained, directly and indirectly, to pass without rtom(> public stigmu. fl'here remain * 
to be noticed only tw-'O small pieces of this author in the Scottish limguagtn one a grievous 
complaint to the Scottish peers, arising from tlm asHahsimitiou of the Earl of IVhirmy ; the 
other, a severe batire against Secretary Maitland, for the readiness with which he cluuiged 
from party to party . this has the title of “ Chameleon.'* 

Buchanan died at tho good old age of seventy -four, in his ihtn^v m his imemios 
said, but in full vigour of mind as his last great w^ork, his History,'* has proved, Mach 
has been said in his dispraise by enemies of tnery class, hih cliit'f detnmtors being tho 
partisans of Mary Stuart und the Komish prieailiood. The first of tiiCBo him of 

ingratitude to Major, Mary, llortm, Maitland, and to others of hi-n kmefaetors ; of forging 
tlie letters above mentioned, and of perjury in oftermg to swear to them. latter acense 

him of licentiousness, of drunkenness, and falsehood ; and one of them has dcfecended so 
far as to quarrel with his personal ugliness. Of these charges many are, to say the least, 
improved ; lUMy appear to be altogether untrue. But hia fame rests rather on lus perHcverhig 
industry, his excellent schotehip, and hk fine genius, than Im moral qualities. 

Buchanan wrote his own life in Latin two years before his death. To tins work to 
Mackenzie's ‘‘ Lives and Characters of the most Eminent Writers of Urn Scots Nation/^ 
to the ‘^Biogmphia Britarmica,'** and the numm'ous authorities on insated points tliero 
quoted, we may t^er those who wish to pursue this subject. Buchanan's works ware 
, coUeeM and eW by the grammarian Buddiman, and printed by Freebaim, at Edinburgh 
^ yeiar T71&| A- $wo* volumes, folio. * 
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Ambiioisk Pauk, tlio Either of Frmu-li surg(‘ry, ami one of the Biost useful as well as the 
earliest of the innovators upon that art as ])ractis(;(I hy tlio ancients, was horn at Laval, 
in the district f)f hlaine, in the year IHOU. After going tlirough the rudiments of education, 
he was pliu'ed at an early ago under tlu' tuition of the cha])lain Orsoy, in his native town, 
to he instructed in the clasMcs; hut the ukmus of his family ap[)Gar to have been very narrow, 
or the economy vilh whiidi tlniy were supplied must ha\e been strict; for we find that the 
worthy chaplain was ()l)lig('d to make use of the serMces of his pupil in grooming his mule 
and other menial (‘apacities, in order to eke out the scanty remuneration he received for 
his instructions. In truth, these do not appear to have been great; for Paid never achieved 
a knowledge of Greek, and was hut sii]KTlicially acrpiamted with the Latin language ; and 
it is iHNiliahle that evmi this small anioimt of classical acquirement was made at a late period 
of his hie, wIk'U, being an author, he wished to quote 

On leaving his tutor, he was ]»la.ceAl with a harher-surgoon at Laval, named Vialot, 

who is ri'corded to liave taught him how to bleed. Not long after this change in his pursuits, 

the hthotomist, Laurent (kiltt, came to La-val to umliitake the tn^atment of one of the 
ohaplaiids ecclesiastical hrelliveii* on this occasion, Jkire was prt'sent, and ziailoiisly assisted 
at the operation, ddiis accidental <*ircamstance appears to have suggested to him the ambitious 
project of following the higher tlejuirlnnuits of surgiTy; and ho eontnvcul to leave tlie shop 
of Ins master in phh'hotomy, and repainal to i^uris, wlierc ho availed himself with so much 
diligence t)f the aiKantages alfordetl hy that city, as a scliool of anatomy and medicine, 
that he was soon ininisied with tlje suhordinato charge of the patients of Goupil, who then 
held the surgical chair in the <u)Il(*gt‘ of France, h'roin this discerning tutor he learned 
not only all tin*, knowdcalgo wliich could at that time bi» obtained from secondary sources, 
but the art of exjiressing liiuiself W(dl, and acquitting himself of his duties with neatness 
and grace. The talents thus ucepured were of the greatest service to him in his after-life, 
which was chiefly jiassed among the great; and gave him that ease of manner and power of 
gaining confidence, which stood liim so frequently in stead as court-surgeon to four successive 

moiiarchs, and, aiding the natural frankness of his character, carried him safely througli 

many an intrigue and cabal, clangorous not only to his reputation and fortunes, but even 
to his life Ho was never a member of tlie community of barber-surgeons, but derived 
his legal qualification to practise from a d^ee in surgery taken at the college of St. Edme, 
of which he was afterwards Provost, 

Having passed upwards of throe years as a student, residing actually within the walls 
of the H6tel Lieu at Paris, he was appointed Stas'- surgeon, in 1536, when twenty-seven 
years old. to the Marcschal Een6 de Monte-jean, who commanded the infantry under the 
Constable Montmorenci in the campaign of Piedmont. In tins capacity, Par6 was present 
at the siege and capture of Turin. 
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From this tinio is 1i> lu' dat(‘<l tin* nunmmuvituaif of Iiis iU'qu.miiinior uitli militaiy 
surgery, for wliich he afUu'waitls did so niucli. I thon," iu* \crv raw aiui 

inexponencod, having never tlie treatniout of giiu'-hut wounds. It is true that I had 
read in the Treatise of Jean tie Vigo on wounds in gonoral, that thost* inthetod hv tire-arms 
])artake of a poisonous natun* on a<rouiit of tlu* ptmiler, ami tiiat iliey should Im‘ tr(»at(‘d 
with hot oil of elder mi\ed with a little tlioiiaenm. Scoing, lIuTefoiv. that smdi an aj^jdieatioii 
must ms'ds put tlie jiatumt to extreme pain, to mMire ni)‘-olf lud’orr f slmtild make use of 
this boding oil, I desinsl to see ]a)W' it was t‘mpln\ed hy llio olijor sin-goons. I fniiiid tliidr 
mefliod was to apjdy it, at the tlrst dre-^im*. a-- hot as pn^^ihle, within the wound with 
tents and setons: and tins J nunle hold to <lo likewise. At length my oil failod me, ami I was 
fam to siilMiliitc a digestivis made, of the ycdks of eggs, roM>a»iI ami turjjeiUimx At imdit 
I eould not rest in my bed in piaiee, fearing that 1 shuuM limi th(‘ woumhai, in \vhosi> eases 
J had been (‘ompelled to ahstain from using this eautery, dead (if poison : lliis apprehension 
made mo rise vmy miily in tin* morning to visit tliem ; hut beyond all my hopes, I fonud 
tlioso to whom I laid api)hea the digestif* Mdleiing little pain, and tlunr Wuumls fris^ from 
intlammation , ami they laid been refiX'shed hy slecy m the night, (hi tlie (‘oiitrary, I f<mml 
those to whom fli<‘ afoivsdd oil had been applied. fe\erish, in great pain, and with swa-lling 
and intlammation immd tiuur wannids. I resoKed, tlmrefore, that 1 would mwm* burn 
unfortunati‘ sutl'eiei-s from gunshot in that eruel manner again 

Sueli w'us the casual ()rigin oi oiu* of Pares gri’atf’st improvetnent.s in surgery^ the 
substitution ol a mild treatment f(»r the cautery in guimliot wounds; a piineiplo which he 
afterwards aueimsHfulIy extcmhul U> other injuries at timt time di'emed poisonous. Tho 
impro\cmient seems as obvious as it was imptmtunt : ytd tlie nilherentrt of the old .practitm 
gave him much trouhU*, and even made it necessary for him to ib^fend his whoie.soim* inmw.ition 
long afterwards before Charles IX. in pei*s(m. 

Yet with all his sound hciiae, Amhruihe Paic warn md by any im^aim free from the 
credulity of his age. hor instance, lie relates, in Ids account of this siege, an amusing story 
of the court he paid to an Italian quack doctor, who lived at lurin, to wheedle him <nit 
of the secret of a dressing for fresh gunshot wmimls, for wddeh he !md gre-ut famo. This 
was found to consist of a mixture of bruised worms, the greusi* of puppies hiuled down 
alive, and other absurd ingredients, constituting the cclehruted almm catHlonm, thu only 
merit of wluch consists ^ in its harmlessness. llt‘ is erroneously prumed hy l)r. Ballingall 
foi luuing banished this ungiu'Ut from practice, whurcus, on the contrary, he introduced 
It , and he shows, hy Ins fnsnioHl rcffriMico to it in his works, tliat lie hiul no small faiUi 
m Its virtues, ami was (.sa'mliitj,(ly imiud of having been tl.c meiuis of its }.uhlicution. 

The death of liis putron, the Mureschul, soon afUir the fall of 'Turin, induced liim 

to return to I’aris, thmigli tcmided hy Im-gc ofli'W to remain in the camp. 

In Ifid:!, he ammipaaiud the Duo do Rolian into Brittany, where ii'rwicis I. commanded 
m person against the English ; and tlm next year he followed tliat monarch in Ida {expedition 
to tlirow supplies into Landrecy. In 1545. he was wtl. tbo camp at Boulogne, where 
he emod the general of the royal anuy, Erancis Duke of (iuiae, of a very dangerous wound, 
wmdi gamed him great reputation. 

In 1552, he attended the Due de Rolian in his campaign in Germany. During iliis 

expedition occurred one of those instances of combined humanity and skill, whicli made Bai-S 

tlie favourite of the iVeadi army. He thus tells the story: “A party had gone out to attack 
a church, where the peasants of the country lad fortified tliomsalvts, hoping to get some 
promons, but they esme back veiy soundly beaten; and one especially, a captain-lieutenant 
of the company of the Xhifce, returned with seven gashes in his head, the least of which 
ha penetrated to the inner table of the skull, besides four sabre wounds in the arm, and 
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one across the slumlder, winch chynlcil the shouhlci-hhule m half. -When he was -hr 
to quarters, the Duke jiulye.l him to be so Jesi.crately wounded, that ho absolutely in~? 
as they were to march by daylight, to dig a trench for him and throw him mto it savum’ 
that it was as well that the peasants bhould fuiish him. But being moved with pity I tofi 
him (says J-are). that the captain might yet be ciu-ed: many gentlemen of the company 
joined with me in begging that he might be allowed to go with the baggage since I was 
willing to dross and cuio him. This was accordingly granted : I dresseef iiini and put 
him into a small well-cov<*red bed in a cart drawn by one liorse. I was at ouce’physichn 
surgeon, apotla-cury, and cook to him; and, thank God, I did cure liim m the end to ^he 
admiration of all the tro<q,s: and out of their iiist booty, the meii-at-arms gave me a crown 
a-piecc, ami llui urchens ImU-a-crown eacli.” 

Ills raputiilioii \vas imw so high, that no expedition of importance, especially if generalled 
)>y a jirincc of the blood, or oih‘ of the liiglior nobility, was considered coniidete without lus 
liresem'c. This was m'oordingly soli<*ited by tlie old King of Kavarre, more commonly called 
the Due do Vendunus on an uctusum of that kind. Dut being tmed of a niilitaiy life, and 
disnust(‘d with its crueltii's and horrors, lie endoavoured to evade the proposal, alleging the 
illness of his wif(s and other (‘xeus(‘s : but the Duke would take no denial and at last 

ho consisted to accompany Km to the siege of Chateau le Comte. There’ he acquitted 

himsdf so wt'll, that upon the warm enconuums of the Duke he was received into the service of 
Henry the Second, m 1552, htmig then but thirty-three years old Droni tins time he hved 
at, the court, when^ with other advantages, obtained not less by his behaviour and wit than liis 
skill, lie enjoyed, though a Huguenot, the especial favour of the Queen, Catherine de’ Medici, 
who was fond of conversing with him in her own language, with which ParG had become well 
acciuaiiited in his Italian campaign. Sin* served him powerfully on several important occasions. 

ParG, however, still continued to fiH*(pient the camp, when any emergency seemed to demand 
his services. Such an occasion occ.urrcd at the renowned siege of Metz, in the winter of 
,1552, conducted by Cliarb's V. in person, with the Duke of Alva and 120,000 men, against 
a garrison of 6000, which ended, after two months, in the disastrous retreat of the besiegers. 
The defence was most gallantly carried on by tlie flower of the Frencli army, headed by 
many of the liighor noblesse, and several of the princ(‘S of the blood, under the Duke of 

Guise. It has been already mentioned that gunshot wounds were at that time tliought to 

lid\e something poisonous about tbem ; and Uie sevi’re cold, and other circumstances of iMt 
siege, bemg such as unusually to depress and harass the garrison, tlieir wounds proved almost 
dniformly fatal ; and the idea arose and gained ground, that Charles had ordered his buUets 
to be actually poisoned. ParG alone was tliought able to meet the necessity of the case in 
such an extremity ; and the demand for his assistance became so pressing in the dispinted 
garrison, that at the instance of tlie I)uke of Guise the King was induced to send him. He 
was stealtliily introduced by the treachery of one of Charles’s captains, for a bribe of 1500 
crowns ; and his appearance on the ramparts was hailed by the troops with the most 
extravagant expressions of joy. Now that ParG is with us,” they cried, ‘‘we shall not 

perish of our wounds.” Their spirits revived, and the successful issue of their arduous 
struggle is generally ascribed to tlie presence of ParG. 

Upon the raising of the siege, of wliich, as is usual in his writings, he gives a most 
lively and humorous account, ParG returned to court. Jn 1553, he w^as sent on a like 
errand to the siege of Hesdin, which, after a vigorous defence, and agamst the faith of 
a capitulation, was pillaged by the troops of the Duke of Savoy. ParG was himself one 
of the prisoners, but escaped in disguise aJter various adventure?, and returned to Paris ; 
notwithstanding the tempting offers of the Duke of Svoy, who liad witnessed his skiU, 
though kept in ignorance of his name. 
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He was SL-ut. upon luaiiy Mlwr iiussioiis ul’ tin* suin' Isiinl ; :i^ to tlio lioMs of St. 
Qiiciilin ami Moiimitour, to Vvouon, whmv lio iittoinioa tin* Fmmh* Von.lo,n<‘ on ohm^ioh of 
the wound of which ho died, and to St. Denys wlmiv ho porfonnod the snno imwolconio 
duty for tlio Consta,])lo. d'ho hm^^ mlcrMils of thoM* s-ruco:. hu pasM>d at court, 

in the enjoyiui'nt. of his widl-carnod r(‘|uit:iti(»n ami ia\oui. 

On llic dentil of [hniry IL in looF, oecnsonod h\ an aeeidout at a tonrnanunit, 
Francis TI. his oldest S(ui hy (hthorinc (F' Aledien ^uc^•^'(•tl^*d ti> the ciiavm lie innnediali‘iy 
continued Parc in his situation id’ suruetai in onlinary nial counM-llor. It will not he 
supposed that lu' could enj(»y this (‘taislant ia\our and ^ootl iortum* witlinut tin* usual 

drawlucic in the excited jealousy of hn profesMoiial rivaF. 'rianr rancour was at length 

cau'i(‘d to such a juteln that tiu'> gra\el\ accused him t»f cauOng the ]*rematun' death of 
Francis in latU), hy inji'ctiug poison mtn his ear umh'r the pr« text of treating him for an 
intlaimnat ion seated tluaa*, of wliieh he dietl. ( atherme, however, '^hadtleil him iroin this 

atta(*k, t‘\pres^ing Inn* complete reliance on his integrity a"' \sell as his skiiL in w<ird8 

^^llIc]l the Instorians id the period have pre-erviMl. A Omilar acemation was brought 

against him as niisiiccev-.rull\ in the ease id Henry IH,. wl.o was alHiiled with the same 
disorder: on wliicli ociMsjou tlie t^Mieeii-Moiher again sPhuI torWiird in Ins hehult, und 
lus imioimnce w'as fully attested hy the iau i whom ^he had jdaced uhout her son, 

and who had witiies>*(d every application he made. 

On the ileath of Francis ]I. in loiU). !\iiv maintained his place in the household of 
Charles I\., to whom it wms thought In* had rindend esMailial ♦'Ciwice utter an injury 
iidlicti'd on one id tli<‘ nerves t>f the arm l»y an unlucky phlehotouilst. 'Tins mi-^tortime of 
his hiiinlilcr hrotlier was of great u^e to Fare, who, tlnmgli a courtier during the preilominanco 
of the Ouises, openly professed the Protestant faitli ; for it was prohahly the meuius of 

procuring him in Charles the only protector powerful enough to save liim from being 

included in the general imissacrt' of the HugU(‘nots on St. DuitholomewV Day. llruntdmo 
ami Sully each cormeet lu« name with that event. 'Che words td tin former areas ftdlow:^ 
Le Hoi, quand il fdt jour, ayant mis ia tiUe a la feneire de wi chamhre, et qu'il voyuit 
aucuna dans le fuuxhourg St.dernmin (jui hc remuoient, et h' Hamoieiit, il prit une grando 
arquehuae di* chasae <|u'il avoit, et mi tira tout plein de eoups a eux ; mnis en vain, ear 
Fanimduisi* no tirult si knn ; iueemment crioit* * ’Fue/, hie/,' mi n'en \ouluit Huuver 
fuicun si non Maltre Anilm)ise Fmds wm premier eldrurgien, et le piemier do la Clirestiente, 
et reinoya querir et venir lo suir dam sa chamhre et garde rttbbe, commandant tie nVn 
htjuger; et disoit tpnl nVtoit raisounuhUi quun qul ponvtJit a‘rvir il ttuit uu petit months 
fut ainsi mussnerd.'’ 

** De ton.s ceuK,” say.s Sully, ** {pu approcludent cc prince (Charles IK.) il n*y nvnit 
personne qni cut tunt de part il sa ctmliance qu* AmhroLse l*ard, Cet homme, qui nVdoit 

que son clnrurgien, avoit pris avec lui une si grande familiiiritd, <|U<»iquhl flit Huguentd, 

que ce prince lui ayant tlifc le jour du massaerd que eVtoit il evtto heure qu'il falloit que 
tout le mtmdo se fit catlioliquc, Pard lui repondit sans s^dtonner, ‘ Par ia lumiertj de Dieu, 
Bire, je cruis qu’il vous souvieut m'avoir promis da ne me cemmamler januiis quatro choatis ; 
S 9 avDir, do rentre dans le ventro de rmi m^ra, do me trouver ^ un jour do baUulle, de quitter 
votra service, et d’allor I. la rtmm: ” 

still retfiiuftd Ms situation after the arcoBsion of Henry IIL in 1574 ; but he seems 
to have rosignad the cares of active life aliout that time, and we hear little more of Mm. 

Ha died December 2, 1590, in the eightydirst year of his life, and was buried in the ebureh 

of St Andr^ des Arcs in Paris, 

Par^ appears to have been a man of quick and independent observation rath<.T than 
of reflection or genius. His constitution was vigorous, and htted no Im for social enjoyments 
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11, an active business: l,is person was nuu.ly an.l j,nviceful, Ins spirits buoyant, and Ins disposition 
remarkably amiable and attractive- hence he was a universal favourite, particularlv in a 
despotic court, of wliieli the dulness was agreeably relieved by his frankness, and his powers 
of humour and rqiartee. The amusing and well-told anecdotes and lively descriptions 
that teem iu all Ins writings, winch, it may he ohsen-e.l, are equal in point of stylo to any 
of the time, snffii-iently att<‘st his posseSMon of those qualities, even if the stones and 
hon-mots that are related of him he questioned Jhs “ Apology,” as he calls one of 'liis 
later pieces, containing an account of his i,, nous campaigms and jounioys, is full of humour 
and well worth the perusal of the general reader. It was published by way of answer 
to an attack upon Ins treatment of contused wounds and hannorrhaaes, made by an obscure 
Parisian lecturer, whoso name he does not mention, and lie diverts lumself cvceedingly 
at the expense of the critic, for his prosuniiition m pretending to teach a aunreon whoso 
experience had been gathered from twenty sieges and fields of battle, through'’ an netive 
professional life of forty years. Tlie raillery he employ.s is often very keen and pointed 
hut never ill-natured, ami indicates the iuliuitc superiority he felt, and had a ri<dit to feel’ 
over Ills ni(M(‘ly book-loariied (i<l\ersary. ^ ’ 

Ills conduct throughout life appears to have heori remarkably upright and sincere 
though tinctured by the adulation which, in that age of violence and desiiotism, was always 
exacted by the great from those who were more hiiuihly horn. 

lie vas a hold and good operator, and his general skill and success in the practice 
of his profession is uuquesfiunahle ; lu that day it iiuist Imve been wonderful As a surgical 
writer, his fame principally rests u].on his introduction of a soothing method of treatin-r 
guuHliot and other contused wouiuls, and Ins discovery or rather restoration of the method 
of arresting hamiorrhage, by the ligature of the bleeding vessel, instead of searing witli 
hot iron, and other insnflieient and painful ineuns. Hut lie made many other not el and 
useful remarks which only do not deserve the name of discoi erics, because they relate 
to more trivial points, and do not involve importuiit priiieiides ; and, itiiou the whole, much 
as surgery has been improved since his time, there have been few writers to whom it 
has owed so much as to him, especially m tlie military diq.artmeiit. The whole hodv 
0 his writings on that subject, though diJliisc, niiwit the ])erusal of professional men. The 
same praise cannot ho given without exception and reserve to those of his writings which 
were ess the records of his personal expeiience, than compilations from other sources. His 
remarlis upon the subjects of Physiology, Medical Hisoasos, the Composition of Eemedies, 
Eatural History, and Obstetrics, are not free from error, credulity, and even indelicacy. 
The latter charge was successfully urged against him by the contemporary Parisian 
physicians, who were jealous of his encroachments upon what they considered their own 
domain, and he was obliged to alter the original editions. 

He was too much occupied by lus practice to engage deeply in the study of anatomy; 
hence his knowledge of it was rather sufficient tlian accurate ; and though he wrote upon 
It at some length, and even added new facts to that science, his success m advancmg it can 
only be considered as a proof of the imperfect information of the time. He lived before tlie 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. 

His first publication, on Gunshot Wounds, in 1545, was incorporated with his otlier 
wntmgs,^ comprising altogether twenty-six treatises, and printed at I'aris in one large folio 
volume m 1561.^ This, with some posthumous additions, has been often reprinted, and 
there are translations of it in Latin and other languages. The first English edition was bv 
Ihomas Johnson in 1634. 
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John Catt\^in {nftmvimh calhd CnUin) \v:is Umi liUTublo parriits, hiA fiitlior fnllfwiiig 
the trade of a cooper, at Noyon in Pieaniy, July ICh \UUiK He wnn ijittMuh'tl in tlH‘ fet 
iustan(‘e for tli(‘ profession of tin* ehun-lu and tw iKnicfans \Kvrv already set apart for liiin, 
when, at a \ery early a,ir(% frt»m wluit n»»tiu* is not f'Huetly Kianviu his de'^tination wan 
suddenly changed, ainl lie was sont, first to Orleans and then to Hour^^es, to learn under 
distinguished teachers the seieina* of jurisprmlencf*. lie is said to !m\einade gn'at proiirtency 
in that study ; Imt lu'vertheless, ho fotuid leisure to cultivate <ither talents, and math' liimself 
ac<[uaiut<‘d with (m‘ek, Hebrew, and Syriac, dudug his residence at Ihairges. His natural 
inclination seems e\er to hu\e bent him t^nvards tlmwi pursuits to which his eariu*st alttmtum 
\Yas directed; and tluMigh ho never attended tho schools of theology, nor lind at any tiuiu 
any public master in that seienee, yot his tlmughts wer«» never far away from it ; and tlie 
time which he could spare from his proftissimial khours wms imiployed on subjects bcuring 
more or less liiivctly iiis'ni reliKioti. 

Thus it was, that Im failed not to take part in the tliscnsv^ions, which arose iu bVance 
during Ills early years, respecting the principles of the Heforumlimi ; and it may be, that 
hia happy fwupe from tbt'ologicid tuition matle him more disposeil to embrace them. It m 
certain that hU opjmfeitioB to tlie Hhurch of Itome became very soon nntorloim, and made 
liiiu, ydbng lui was, an objtu’t of jaalousy to some of its puwu'rful mlhercnts. Even tha 
moderate Erasmus viewed his aspiring talmita and tlett^rmined cluinictm* w'itli some undeduud 
apliriilieiision ; and ho h related (ad or a conversation with Euivlu at StmfslHmrg) to }iave 
remarked to Bucur, who had presented him, — I iieo in that young man the semds of a 
daiig(»rous pest, whidi will stmie day throw great <li«order into the rimndi.’* The weak 
and wavering character of Krasmua renders it ditleult fur us to uiulerstand wdiat sort of 
disorder it was that he anticipated, or vrhat exactly %'m the Church on which tho apprehended 
mischiiT was to M. In 1535, Calvin published bis great work, the “ t’hristian Institute,” 
which was intended as a sort of confoasiou of fiuth of the French reformers, in answer to 
the calumnies which confounded them with the frantic Auiilm-ptiHts of (jcrmany. 

In 1530, finding that his person was no longer secure in I*'rance, Culvin detormined to 
retire into Germany, and was compelled by accident to pass through Geneva, lie found 
this city in a state of extreme confusion. The civil goverameot was ptipular, and in those 
days tumultuous: the ecclesiastical had been entirely dissolved by the departure of the 
bishops and clergy on the triumph of the Riiformation, and only such laws existed as tlm 
indivi^iajisl Muence of the pastors was able to impose upon their several flocks. It was a 
fcemp^^*fleld for ambiidon, and Calvin was readily persuaded to enter into It lie 

de.di3W to rewn ^ <koova, and forthwith opened a theological sdiool 
: , my' y^ feUow^g bfe arrival, he formed the design of intaroduoing into his 
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atlopted ooniitry a ro^fular syspan of (M'rlosiastical polity TTo assoinltliMl the people; and, 
not without much opposition, provuilod on tlumi at loiigtli to hind themselves by oath ; first, 
that they wt)uld not a.jjjain, on any eonsuUu’ation, ever submit to the dominion of Eome * 
secondly, that thi'y would vendor obedienco to a certain code of ecclesiastical laws, which 
lie and his collea^mes had drawn up for them. Some writers do not (‘xpressly mention that 
this second proposition was accejited by tlio people — if aeceptial, it was immediately violated ; 
an<l as C-alvin and his clerical coadjutors (only two in number) rt'fused with firmness to 
administer the holy communion to such as njected the condition, the people, not yet prepared 
to endure tliat bondaji^e, banislual the spu'itual legislators from the city, in April, 1538. 

Calvin retiixul to Strasbourg, wIkto he renewed his intimacy with Bucer, and became 
more nviijimre distinguislH’d for his talents and learning. lie was pn^sent at the Conferences 
of Worms and Kutislxm, where ho gained additional reputation. lie founded a Frencli 
refonmHl clmreli at Strasbourg, and obtained a theological chair in that city; at the same 
time he continued in communication with Geneva, and in expressions of imaliatod affection 
for his forimu’ adlierents. Meanwhile, the disorders which had prevailed in that city were 
in no manner alh‘viatiHl by his exile, and a strong reaction gradually took place in his favour; 
insomuch, that, in the yi'ar 1541, there being a vacancy in the ministry, the senate and the 
assembly of the iieojdi* proclaimed with equal vehemence their wish for the return of Calvin. 

Wo will have. Calvin, that good and learned man, Christ’s minister.” “ This,” says Calvin, 
Epist, 24, when 1 umha'stood, I could not choose but praise God ; nor was I able to judge 
otherwise, than that this was the Lord’s doing; and that it was maiTcllous in our eyes; 
and that the stone wdiich the builders refused was now made the head of the corner.” 

It was on September 13th that ho returned from his exile in the pride of spiritual 
triumph ; and lu^ la'gan, without any loss of time, while the feelings of all classes were yet 
warm in his favour, to establish that rigid form of ecclesiastical discipline which he may 
formerly have meditated, but which he did not fully propound till now. lie proposed to 
institute a standing court (the Consistory), consisting of all the ministers of religion, who 
wore to be perpetual mombens, and also of twice the same number of laymen to bo chosen 
annually. To tlieso ho committed the charge of public morality, with power to determine 
all kinds of ecclesiastical causes; with authority to convene, control, and punish, even with 
excommunication, whomsoever tliey might think deserving. It was in vain that many 
advanced objections to tliis scheme; that they urged the despotic character of this court; 
the certainty too, that the perpetual judges, though fewer m number, would in predominate 
over a majority annually elected ; and that Calvin, throng hfe power over the clergy^ would 
be master of the decisions of the whole tribunal. He periled nrteobly; since there 
now remained with the people of Genova only the choioo of 1# or sending 

him once more into esSle, they acquiesced rductotly in the On the 

20th of November, in esbl?IWied at Geneva. 

^ fefom this time forward, 

Calvin not p oifly# Tmt :gIso cafiph, ‘of | mce the unbounded inlluenco 

,4he Cm^istory 'extended to the council, and no important state-affair 
Ms ,ad:yme or approbation. At the same time, he enlarged the hmits 
, and- made it in every quarter of Europe. In France most 
wah' regarded personally as the head of the Reformed Church; he composed 
a Kfcurgy for , im use ; and, secured firom persecution by his residence and - dignity, ho ,.gave 
laws, by his writings and his emissaries, to the scattered congregations of Reformers. The 
fruits of his unwearied mdustry were everywhere in them hands. His “Institute,” and his 
learned Expositions of Scripture, were substantial foundations of spiritual authority; and 
he became to his Church what the “Master of the Sentences,” — almost what Augustin 
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Itrrn to tin* i'hnvAi (tf llmuf An<i hr iH.I lh<’ 1M» rin* .1 « hinrlt i\u 
st^rvur I'Y |»n>cunii<j: tlM> ol* tin* .uMti» nu . rv \i\ •*! whit-lj was 

loiin tli(‘ pniun}nil of iinni l«r . and wUhh rlnrf iiiMruinout of 

ooiuuiuuii'itt to tlu* oi it** liifN* '•lato, tlhi! no utoi i’tiltnic uml iu\i' ut 

litoriitun* ft)r wlii<'li tlio) I'om nmuK.il'ir. 

'riio pociilinritios «^f lii*^ r« opinion arr known Jo .ill oiir n oifi.; iinkr<l, 

at any ralis Inivt- ^vo '*p:ico, in Innf onthno of rlo liti ot Ha* Utt.auMr. mi liri.sil his 
t(‘n(4s as to avoid tin* rlianao of iniM-onaoplioin < illnr h\ In-v lollowfiN ur his ndvrrsarios. 

\\h‘ sluilK tlnaadon*, jtiMuM'od to anotloT -ul>jrrf. ri ju-dtuir vvho 1» fin ro wdl 1 m* little dtilerenfo, 
<‘illuT as to till- f.K’ts thtMii-ehio. or tin* jtnionu nt to i»e fantinl ot thon — we tneaii tliat 
durlv<‘st act of his life, whieh heino, an for as wv Imnn nnatoiu d and innojuntlet l^ ib viu-s j,,, 
d(‘ep a. slr.nlovv ov<‘r all the re^l, a** ainnef to make u** fion his ^uuinty nt ait^ j^othl 
principle, or capal'illly of any riphteoun pnrpo-e. 

A Spaniard, tmnn’d Sei-vt*!!!", horn at Mila Niieva. in \raeon. in tin* sune yar witli 
(’alvin, had heen lon^f etiLsioed m a eoi n ■ pomh nee with (he lattu, whieh had iiimlly 

(](‘L;<‘i)t‘iMled into anorv and ahinive euntrover y, Il< h.td hin tMlneated as u phyieian, 

and had acquiivsi or, -at rredit in hi*^ pn»fe**non ; wlan. in an oul liont. he entf*red tlu fa Id 

of theoluoi<'al eontrover-\, and projMsi d without feor, iind dthiahsi vuthoiit niodnieatmn. the 
Ihniiinan doctrine; uildiUi' tii jt Mtua* oh erne ami faacitiil Uotmns, petuiuu\ we hi’!ie\a, to 
his own iutaoinatiou He puhiidievi \ory e*ttU tn hie ‘*Siv«tt Uonk< eonerrmnj^ tin* MrrorH 
of tlie 'rriiiityd' h(* continued in the snne piinetph-* tmftl the yar loA;** wln-n he put 
forth (ut Vienne, in Ihuiphiiie) a work iiitnleii “ Ihe Uefdt»rat!on of t hiistmiut)," in 
further eonfirmution of hin \iews. 

Now it irt v<*ry true, that the prcjpap[atu»n i»f ila opinioHH hy a professetl Reformer 
wfis at tlmt crisis a matter of f^nnit seandul. and piihapH even of M.me ilan^er t** the eause 
of ii\i) licfunuatum, It was felt m mvh hy niine t»f the ieadtn^^ I h formers. Zmnglius ami 
CEcolarupadius eagerly dboluinusd the tTVor »if Servetns. *’<mr t‘hurrh will la* \t»ry ill 
spoken uf," said the ktler in a letter to Barer, “unless our divines nmke it their hnsinesH 
to cry him down.'’* And had tliey been contented h* prurUim tlu ir iltKsent from his dm'tnne, or 
to assail it hy teasonablo argument, they would have thme im nuTe than their duty to 
their own communion ahfeolutidy demanded of tlumu 

But (lalvin w'us not a man who would argue where he could commami, or perHuado 
where he could overthrow. Servetus, Imvmg e^*ca|Hul fnuu e.onfimnueut at Vienne, and tlyhig 
for refuge to Naph^s, was driven hy evil ileathiy, or \m owm infutuidii>n, to tiem'va. Hero 
ho strove to conceal liiiuHcdf, hut was quickly dbrovered by < alvin, ;uul cast into prison. 
This was in the summer of 1^53. Pn’Simtly followed the ffirmulity of his trial ; and when 
we read tlie numerous articles of impeacliment, and olmwvo tlie language in wliieh they arc 
couched; — when we peruse his humble |Hditiuna to ^h0 “%tuUca aiul (kiuueil,’' praying only 
that an advocate might be gninted him» which prayer was haughtily refused when we 
perceive the mierepreaentations of his doetrino, and the offensive terms of his condemnation, 
we appw to be carried back again to the IMte of Cortatanee* uud to be witnessing the fall 
of Mxm and J^irome beiteath tlieir Bomun Catholic oppr^isors. Bo true it k (us (iroUus had 
reason to say)> ** that the Spirit of Antichrist did apixmr at Geneva m well as at liome/* 

But the magktotes of thk Eepublic ihd not veutum oomplotoly to execute Bto will of 
Calvin^ wittobt &mt eonsultiQg the other Protestant cities of Switsseriand ; namely, Zurich, 
Beme, BM-C, and Sdhaffhauseru The answers returned by these all imHeated very great 
ame^ for the eacthjii^lon of the heresy, without however expressly dmnaading the blood of 
the h€«0Btic* The people c# Zurichi vmro the most violent : and the answer of their ** Pastors, 
Readers, and ^raked and pr^rved by Caivin, k worthy of the conainuiiion from 
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wlncli tlu'y li<ul so luti‘ly sooodod. As soon as tliose connmnn cations reached Geneva, SeiTctus 
was condeinned to d(‘<ith (OctolxT 2 (), 15^3,1 and was executed on tlie day fullomng 

Tlun'c is extant a letter w'ritten by Calvin to Ins fruaid and l)rotlier-niimstcr, William Farel 
(d.ited the 2Gtli), which announces that the fatal sentence had hetai passed, and w^ould be 
ex('cuted on the morrow. It is only remarkable for the cold conciseness and heartless 
indiflenau'e of its expn'ssions Not a single word indicates any feeling of compassion or 
repugnance. And as the wmrk of persecution wms carriiHl on without mercy, and completed 
w’ithoiit pity, so lik(‘wise wxis it recollected without remorse ; and the Protestant Pcpuhlican 
1\1 mister of Christ continued for some years afterwards to insult vath abusive epithets the 
numiory of his victim. 

— iiiiojijifter the death of Servotus, Calvin published a vindication of his proceedings, 
in which he defmahal, without any compromise, the princi])lc on which he had acted It is 
(mtitkul, '‘A Fa,ithful Exposition and short Eefutation of the Errors of Servetus, wdierein 
it IS shown that hendics should he restrained hy the power of the swmrcl.” His friend and 
biognipluT Pexa also put fortli a work “ On the Propriety of punishing Heretics by the Civil 
Authority.” Idius Calvin not only indulged his owm malevolent humour, but also sought 
to ('stahlish among the avow^ecl principles of Ins own Church the duty of exterminating 
all who might happen to differ from it. 

He liv('d eleven years longer; and expired at Geneva on the 27th of May, 1564; 
iiaviiig maintained his authority to the end of his life, without acquiring any of the affection 
of those about him. Neither of these circumstances need surprise us, for it was his character 
to awe, to command, and to repel. Fearless, inflexible, morose, and imperious ; he neither 
courted any one, nor yielded to any one, nor conciliated any one. Yet he was sensible of, 
and seemingly contrite for, bis defects of temper ; for he writes to Bucer : “ I have not 
had harder contests with my vices, which are great and many, than with niy impatience 
I have not yet been able to subdue that savage brute ” His talents were extremely powerful, 
both for literature and for husinoss. His profound and various learning acquired for him the 
general respect which it deserved He w^as active and indefatigable ; bo slept little, and 
was remarkable for bis abstemious habits With a heart intlated and embittered with 
spiritual pride, he affected a perfect simplicity of manner ; and professed, and may indeed 
have felt, a consummate contempt for the ordinary objects of human ambition Besides this, 
he was far removed from the besetting vice of common mmds, by which even noble 
qualities are so frequently degraded — avarice. lie neither loved money for itself, nor 
grasp(Ml at it for its uses ; and at his death, the whole amount of his property, indudhig 
Ills library, did not exceed, at the highest statement, three hundred crowns. 

We may thus readily understand how it was that Calvin acquired, through the mere 
force of personal character thrown into favourable circumstances, power almost uncontrolled 
over a state of which he was not so much as a native, and considerable influence besides 
over tlie spiritual condition of Europe — ^power and influence^ oJf which deep traces still 
exist both m the country which adopted him, and in others where he was only known hy 
his writings and his doctrines. His doctrines still divide the Christian world ; hut that 
ecclesiastical principle, which called in tdie authority of the sword for their defence, has 
been long and indignantly disclaimed by aU his followers. 

The best clue to the real character of Calvin will be found in his letters. Many 
accoimts of his life, as well as of his doctrines and writings, exist ; but they are mostly 
influenced by party feeling. The earliest is that of his fnend Beza; it is said however 
not to be strictly accurate even as to the facts of Calvin’s life before 1549, when the author 
became acquainted with him, and it is of course a panegyric. 
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Tatjadio in IIk^ n*ni»W!itMi uf Iuh ns tin* olji4T iiHulitlrr (if the 

revived style of Kemuii areliift'eturt*. 'riie eelcljnty. how^Aer. \shi»’h uttjiehi's !<» uaine, 
thmii^di just in ri'i^ard to iN extent, is luit nKva\‘^ eomvtiy a]»|ir(‘ei.il«‘d . in;l^Jtmeh as a l»i^a>ted 
adniiratioii for liis ])ree(‘j)ts and de^-ious, on the jxrouud (d* their lUtnuMr exeelieiiei*, luis too 
fr(i(|uont!y supplanted that nmte soImt estimate, whieli r("^ultH trom a eoti'^ideratiou of tin* 
cireumstaina's und(‘r wha-h thoM' pna-ept^ and example's \Vert> t(i the world Nfeithor huvi' 
succeodiui^ a^a's iHani^ suthennitly diS(Ti!uiiiutin;4 in r<"^peet lo the predee('‘^‘^ors and r«iiiteniporanes 
of Palladio, st'veral of wIkuh (Mtlau* eHeeted or asHistrd in (dhadin^ nmeh, of whieh the enalit 
has boon given hy tlie world at large t<to 4*xelu^i\oly to Inin, 

Our h'ss informed nnideiM hh<»uid titeref(»re he apprised that, for na»re than u century 
before the time of Palladio, the niiehait Houmn '*?yh' of urehlteeture Imd laam in progress 
of revival Brunelksdu, who died in UU, was the tiiM t(t exhibit, in the upper ]>art of 
Plorcnco Cathedral, some departure from tin* Ituliati Clothie, ntid un approneli towanls tlm 
naoro classic models of old Home. Alberti, his pn|ni, puldished a system of the b'ivt* Orders, 
and Bramanto, Kaphaol, and Hun Gallo, mtm'Hsixely udvuneed tin* restonal style in the 
famous Basilica of Bt. Peter, then erecting, SmiHovino. in several eostly eiUtleeH ut Venice*, 
and San Micheli, m many at Verona, miiiciputed the best I’H'ortH <»f Ihilludi<», and Vignola 
also distinguished himself as a practicid aiYhitect and autimr. Serlin whk the tirht to meusun* 
and describe the ancient examples of Borne ; and in ir»a7, puhli-hed tlm first purl of his 
“Comploto Treatise on Architecture,” 

Muc'li therefore had been already done to facilitate tin* opc-ratu»tm of a succeeding 
candidate for arcliiteetural di.stmction, Matorials had been amassed, and it only remaiiKHl 
for a compreliousivo geiiiiia to analyse tlauu luoro ciowly, to modify them in detail, and 
to enlarge-, by tbc exercise of a chastened fancy, the range of their combi ruitions. At Uiia 
juncture the subject of our memoir commenced his professional career. 

Andrea Palladio was bom at Vicenm, Noveml)er BO, 15 IH, His parents arc naid to 
have been ** in the middle rank of life in belief of which, Temanxa discredits the traiUtiuiuiry 
account that he worked as a common mason at tlie Villa <U Cricoli, and that tlio name ** Palladio” 
was bestowed upon him, m a kind of ennobloment, by his patron Trissino, who is saiil to have 
been his first architectural instructor. It is at least certain that^ if Trissino taught him not, 
he in stmuiatmg bis professional ardour. Vitruvius and Albtu*ti appear to have 

h^en his eaady studies, and allusions aro made to his proficiency in geomeitry and p(jUte 
literature at the. age oi twenty-ihree. The knowledge which he derived from books, fee 
feom satisfying, prompted him to seek a deeper boaight mto the detaUs and the principles 
of his art; and, during several visit® to Kome, he employed himself in delineating fcom 
admeasurement the arufiMt remains of that city. 
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' Among the earliest testimonies to bis growing f<ime, was the commission he received 
to make certain costly additions to the Basilica, or Hall of Justice, in his native town. 
The building, before alteration, seems to have been a dilapidated example of the Italian 
Gothic style. It was the opinion of Giulio llomano, who was also consulted on the subject, 
tliat whatever new work might be necessary to afford strength or supply convenience, the 
character of the old buihhng should he strictly preserved ; and the appropriate and unprejudiced 
idea of that architect merits quite as much praise as the realised design of Ms more fortunate 
competitor But the romantic rage for the restored architecture of Pagan antiquity was 
too prevalent for the common sense of Giulio to find support ; and the Grieco-Roman arcades 
of Ikilladio were carried round the Gothic Basilica, just as, under the same infatuation, the 
portico of Inigo Jones was subsequently attached to the old Cathedral of St. 
Paul's in London. 

Considering tlie particular arrangements and present mixed style of this noted Basilica 
to have been })ereiui>torily insisted on by tlie pubhc, we can then concede to Palladio the 
merit of an honourable conquest over difficulties. The adjoining wood-cut represents in 



simple outline one of the seven bays or compartments, which form the longitudinal elevation 
of the main building. The relative situations of the perpendiculars a to as well as tlieir 
height, were unalterable. The heights a to c, and c to were also fixed. If, therefore, 
simple arches had been adopted, affording tlie required superficies of aperture, their limited 
height must have borne a very disproportioned ratio to their extended breadth. If columns 
had been employed alone, the great width of the interspaces would have been offensively 
opposed to the laws which govern that department of architectural design. The apphcation, 
of the smaller columns is here most admirable. By tMs measure, a central arch 
oi good proportions is obtained, and a sufficient supply of light is secured to the interior by 
the lateral openings under the imposts, and by the circular apertures above them. 

In 1546 the building of St. Peter's church was in active progress, when its third 
arcMteot, San Gallo, died. Trissino, who was in Rome, at the time, exerted himself to 
establish* Palladio as San GaRo'S" successor. It is well known, however, that Michael 
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AiijLjclo waf' aj»]>(>iiit('<] to that inipoihnit }>o^t. ;njtl that lio loniant-' loriTdoil <mi liir .'‘croll 
of fume* UM tli(‘ most (’(‘loliralod of tho archifoi of St. IS tor’s 

111 1547 Pallailio a}i|ioar^ to Iium* Imall^V <’slaf4mit« «{ lnnisi {f as ti$o loadiat.^ arohiiort 
of Nortlioni Italy ' imr was ho iosv. fnriiniato m op}M»rtiinin«'s fa lavh - 4is|»IayH than 
oompotiMit to avail liimsolf of thorn. \ ioon.M ht4t,in) a ina-uuu of i’allatliaii ilosi-^ai. 
3>('hi(lc‘H tlio Ihisilic’U, alrojoiy iioti<-o(h aial tho t>hin}4»* 'lla'.ort\ was after 

aiioiont modolH, la* roiisti rn-tod tin* pnaf iiiajonls ol tlio janafo pahus's. tin* propriotoirf 
of which wore content to imposoi^h llmir toitunos, that tla y tinoiit \\v with i*:toh v»{|jt*r in 
giving S('(^po to tlu* talents of their arehitiet, '1 he elnin In s »h 1 |;<»lontnr«‘ ami S. (liorgio, 
with other edifices puMie and private, ivniee tla <> tmmiion in which i‘a!l.Mho was la'hi 
at Yimico ; and must of the other dins m the iioUh of Jt.dy aKo contain (|„f_ 

his geniiiH. 4’lu* country around e.\iiihits u varielv of Ins <1* sjeiis, among wldcli m the 
Villa di (hipri, I'ulled the liotnnda, whhli has In i n imitated hy the Karl of IhirlinghMi, 

111 (’liiswiek, nml hy oilier avchitect-i in Hevernl parts of Kindand, ft staUsls upon a tall, 
and conuiiiuids u h(*uutiful view tat every side ‘I'his was the aicintiS't’s reason for ado}>liiig 
tlio four fnmts tind four portir*oes. 

OppresMMl {says Seatiiox/a) hy the nmltiplicity and fatigue of Ins studit*s, am! dKtrossed 
hy the loss of IiIh «un’^ {Ia*unnla and (h*a/iu), he sank under the intimiu’e of uu t'pidenuc, 
which lerminuled Ids life August lih IfiHO, at the age of sKtv tWi* ‘fhe (dympie d'heatro 
Imd only been commenced on tin* ;:idrd of May pre^ dmg hi*- deatli, and its cimipbdiun 
wuH iiitruHti'd to Ins surviving hou, Silla, wh«n with heonida, had stmhed nrclntecture. 
The Olympic AeiidemichuiH attended their <!eceased !>roih« r to the givive, and gave puhlic 
testimony of their feelingn hy tin* reeital of hiiiend otiiw^ ami hy the ohservant*e of all tho 
“pomp and circumstance'' misistcnt with the sepultuif^ of h» eminent u mam lie was 
interred in the church of tho lUmiitiicnns nt Vieenra. 

Palladio Wits no loss rettiarkahiu fur niodt'sfy than for professional utiinence, 44io 
affability of Ins conduct won for him the perfect lovi* of all vvt>rkmcti engagnnl in his 
buildings. Ho was small in stature, hut nf iwlmiiaMe pre^'iice ; mid uiiited» to the most • 
r(‘spectM boanng, a jocose ami lively mnimer. 

Palladios “Ircatiso on Arohiti'cturt**" in four InMiks. publi'lied at Veuiim in 1570, 
liiis been several times reprinted, A niagnifteent eiiitiou in time Viduine*<» folio. ap|H*mcd 
in London in 1715; ami anotlim* bus been hiuee is^m-d fnmi lio^ Venetian pnm lie 
also com]H)Ht‘d a work on tlie Ivoman AntitpiitieH generally, mid left many munuMTipis 
on tlie subject of military as well m civil architecture. He illuHirated tiie ** CtimumntanVs 
of (-msar, by annuxmg to Hmlelii's translatitm of that work, h prefaet* on tho military 
system of the Komaiis, and by supplying rmtnenms coppt‘r'phitt''H. dchigned for tho mtist 
part hy his sons Leouuht and Oraxto. Hu aliici studied PuIylduH, mul dcdiciited a (yet 
unprinted) work on tlm 8ubjc*et to tho Grand Iluko of Tuscuny. His mantuuuipts, having 
been loft to the senator Contarini, were subsequently dispermul, ntul tlu* Karl of Burllngtuu 
became possessed of many of them. The latter nobleman, in 1732, pubUshed tho fruits 
of Palladio^s researches concerning tho Homan batlis ; and, some time iiflcr* ap|ioared a 
truly b^utiful work, entitled *‘Lc Fabbriche ed 1 Disegm <U Andrea Palladio, mccolti od 
illu&trati da Ottavio Bertotti Hcammo^d.'’ The kttor is by far the most intcj'osting book 
ooimected witlt -the name of Palladio. It enables us, at once, eritamlly to examine Im 
numerous designs, md to estimate them by a standard te superior to that which is 
m^ely founded on Vltruvian precept and Homan example. Our present acquaintance with 
all that Palladio had the m^$ of knowing, and with very much more of which h© was 
entMy gives us a power and a right of censorship whidfn the bigot alone will 

a&d d^y. Ske© the day of tliis celebrated arcldtect, the Botmua r^^mains have 
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l>don Dioasurcd with more accuracy, and examined with a more philosophical regard 

to the principles which rogailated tlie arrangement of their component parts. The volume 
of Greek art, conipariMl with ^\hic*h that of Home was but a debasing translation, has 
since that tinu' been opeiuMl to tbe world ; and, however we may continue to admire the 
mdustiy liy wind) J^alladio ol»tain(‘<l his then extended knowledge, the fancy and pictorial 
l)eauty wlmdi piTvade many of Ins designs, and the woitli of the architect himself as a 
man of gmiius, tast(‘, ami lettcu’s, it is yet our duty to direct the arcliitoctural student to 
look iniuh farther than Vicoii^sa for examples of pure design, and for principles of essential 
value. 

T]i(‘ authoiities for the life of Palladio, in addition to those ah'eady referred to, are 
--the"^vurks oil Vasari, Tiraboschi, and Mihzia. 
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Kli^^auktu, Qu(‘on of ilaui^htor of Hi'iny VIII l*y hh sorofjd \vi{V, Anno Httlfyn, 

was horn St'j»tauilH'r 7, lirr roli^nims |intiri|»lt‘*^ Wrh* oarly !ixo<l on tho .sah* of 

tljo lU'lhrnmlion by fir, rarkir* hrr inn!li»*r*4 diaphnn. afii-n^arih Arrlii4^1io|» nf i\iiitor)»ury, 
to wlioso t‘:tro Anno iJoloyin tmt lon^^ l«'}t»ro hr rrrnnnnt'ntUul tliin hor only 

clnhl, with tho that sht' shouKl mtl mint lii^ wim’ ami ootui^ol. Shr passed 

hor oarly days happily, in tho soohtHtun of prnut4‘ hfo, uninitmtod in ifm of 

tla^ oourt, ami uninolosttal hy itn mtri^UfS ; hut a h'w iinaithH uflor tlin aoroHsinn of her 
sist(‘r JMary, who \w arrest tnl on sUHpii-iuii of iManjij eoiua-rm ti in Wytit^a snmirroetion, of 
whirh it was tho ohjort to op|xvso the marnui^e «>f Alary with Ihii Arrlntuko Philip, and 
to raise the piincoHs Eii/.alKjth to tin' Her life w*ia phioed in imminent ilan^or, 

by liar removal &otn her al>odo at Ashridiits in Purkiiif^huniHhtr#, to tluring a 

sevoro ilhxm, m omiplianco with an onier ttt hrin^^ h**r, or dmV' She wan 

cothdc^I^ to tho Tow^* and oxp(>seii to a oapital rhar|*o of htj^li tri'U^n. Two rounrils 
wore Md^ Before whiA she defended howlf with ontim prosimoo nf ntiiul, ami iprrat 
boldness. Several eotmefflom voted for her dmth, but it wm idtinialoly drridtM:! ilmt she 
could he convicted only of rnkpriiiioa of tiwon, which ww^i mi lao^or a C 4 i|t|i 4 tl odVneo. 
Blui owed kir life, therefore, to the ft&ving poww of the law ; not. m often Umi ntated, 
to the intorcession of PWlip : who did* howovor, stand fi»rward ftftcrw’ards in her la^half, so 
as to obtain a nutigatitm of tho sevority of her {mpmmmmit* which wiijn eonUimod itftcr her 
acquittal on Uie capital clmrgt'. It may m^m hiconsUt<mt in a l%it to the (.‘nthoUc rcU^on 
to interfere m bdudf of a person on whom thn hopes of the Prf>ttJ«taJ!ti were tomwn to th^pmid ; 
but Philip’s hatri^d against Fmiicc was grmtr Ids or evmi his wift^'s zeal in tin? cause 

of popery ; and tjm political motives of hk am obvious, fu Urn ovont of Mary dying 

without issue, the Quoen of Scotland, who mM actusdly Mrothod, and soon aftor married to 
the Dauphin, stood next m succesalon to EHzaheth. Supposing tim intormoiJktc link in 
the chain to be brolccn, the mrown of England, united to that of France, would give a fatal 
prepondorance to the already formidable rival of the Spanish monarchy. Philip, tlmrcfore, 
had a direct interest both in preserving the life and condliating the good' mil of tlie pnaceis: 
he foresaw that the demise of Ms queen must take pliu^ before long, mul ho hml formed the 
of espow^ her mUt and successor, for wMch a dispmisatloti would readily have 
hesit obtained foom the Pope. 

The re^pn of Eli 2 iahe& b^^ November 17, 1&58, when she wi^ twenty-five years 
of age. Her pwm was graeefol, her stature m^estic, and her mi^ nobk Her features 
w^ not r^tdar ; kit hmr eyes were lively and spiuMMg, and her oomplaxion fair. 
spirit WM hj^ ; laid her strmag nateal <^ipiw^y had bean improved by the most erdasged 
education In flbose days. SbEO wrote leltm in Italian before she was fourth ; 
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and at the age of seventeen she liad acquired the Latin, Greek, and French languages. 

In addition to these studies, she had ventured on the high and various departments of 

philosophy, rhetoric, history, divinity, poetry, and music As soon as she was fixed on 
the throne, her interest and her priiKtiplcs engaged her in plans for the restoration of 

the Protestant religion. For although Pope Pius IV promised, on her submission to the 

papal supremacy, to establish and confirm her royal dignity by his authority,” yet she 
must have felt, that with the avowal of Popery would be coupled the virtual admission 
that her father s divorce from Catherme of Arragon was null and void ; and, consequently, 
that Anno Boleyn was not a wife but a concubine, and her own pretensions to the crown 
downright usurpation. It was only by rejecting the Pope as her judge that she could 
maintain her mailer's fair fame and her own legitimate descent. Many writers, Bayle 
among others, have attempted to prove that she was at heart little more of a Protestant 
than her father j and her determination to retain episcopacy was sufficient to raise that 
suspicion in the minds of the adherents to the Presbyterian system of church government. 

While she was princess she received a private pr%osal of marriage from Sweden; 
hut she declared, ‘'she could not change her condition.” On her becoming queen, her 

brother-in-law, Philip II. of Spain, addressed her ; hut this match also riie declined. In 
the first parliament of her reign, the House of Commons represented it as necessary to the 
welfare of the nation "to move her grace to marriage.” She answered, that by the 
ceremony of her inauguration she was married to her people, and her subjects were to 
her instead of children ; that they would not want a successor when she died ; adding, 
VAnd in the end> tMs shall be for me sufficient,^ that a marble stone shall declare, that 

having reigned such a time, lived and died a virgin.” Several great personages 

" "psenposed a matrimonial union with this illustrious princess ; hut she maintained her celibacy 
to the last The Duke of Anjou seems to have been the most acceptable of her suitors. 

On his visit to England in 1581, not only was he received with much public parade, but 

she vouchsafed him strong tokens of personal attachment, and even suffered the marriage 
articles to he drawn up. But the strong remonstrances of her ministers and favourites 
finally prevailed, and the intended marriage was broken off. 

The compilers of memoirs have racked their brains for some plausible explanation 
of Elizabeth’s repugnance to matrimony. When overtures were first made to her she was 
young, and had a good person, which she spared no art in setting off to advantage ; she was 
notoriously fond of admiration, and was no less jealous of the personal beauty of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, than of her competition as a rival sovereign, or as a claimant of the crown 
of England. Neither prudery nor coldness could be imputed to her. Her gaiety extorted 
a sarcastic exclamation from an ambassador : " I have seen the head of the English church 
-^-danemgl” She chose her favountes, Leicester, Essex, BaJeigh, and others, from among 
the most comely, as well aS the most valiant and accomplished of her subjects. Melvil, 
who had been sent by Mary of Scotland to the court of Elizabeth, relates m his " Memoirs,” 
that on creating Lord Eobert Dudley Earl of Leicester and Baron of Denbigh, at Westminster, 
with much solemnity, the Queen assisted at the ceremonial, and he knelt before her with 
great gravity ; “ but,” he says, " she could not refrain from putting her hand to his neck, 
snfflffigly tidding him, the French ambassadof and I standing by.” In relatmg his 
diplomatic tran^etions, he famishes other proofs of the Queen’s partiality for 'the Earl ' 
of Leicester. Se had occasion to name before her ^'my Lord of Bedford, and my Lord 
Bobert Dudley. She answered,- it appeared, I made but small account of my Lord 
Bobert, seeing I named the Earl of Bedford before him ; hut that ere long she would make 
him a far greater Earl ; and that I shordd see it done before my return home ; for she 
esteemed him as her brother an-d best friend, ’whom she would have herself married, had 
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hIio over mtemled to have taken a husbuinl But ln‘ing iletcnniiH'il to eiitl lier life fn 
virginity, wlte wished the Qin'eu her sister might mairy him ” It is no wonder that her 
prop<‘nsity to galhmtry should have been stigmatised by popish writers, or that they should 
eveu have ventunMl to assail her <diaracter for chastity : oven those of tiui reformed rtdigion 
were aomcwliat scandalised by the levities of their ecclesiastical governess. Her foreign 
biographer, (.Iregorio Loti, in his “ llistoiro d'Elizahetli,’' says, “I do not know whelhtT 
shi‘ was so chaste as is reported ; for, after all, she was a queen; she was beautiful, young, 
full of wit, delighted in nuiguiticeiit dress, loved entertainments, hallH, pleasures, and to 
have the handsomest men in her kingdom for her favourites. 'This is all I can say of her 
to the reader."” 

The charge of personal depravity in so illustrious a sovereign deserves $^ler exaininatitm 
than is admissible within our limits. But it is in a groat measure discredited by the 
oircimistance that it originated with those Koniiah and political encttiies, who peraevcringly 
strove to destroy the Queen, as the main prop of that fabric they were moving every engine 
to overthrow. Dr. Sanders and Daulinal Allen, the popes, the Spanish writei:^ and their 
partisans, make statommits, some of them manifestly untrue, others unsupported by respectaMe 
testimony. Among licr own subjects, the popular scamlal turned chiefly on Leicester, Hatton^ 
ami Essex ; hut without a single criminating fact as to either. Bacon states the case 
eanditlly, and probably ]mts it on its true ground • She suftered herself to be honoured, 
ami caressed, and celtd>ratcd ami extolled wulh the name of love, and wished it and 
continued it beyond the suitability of her age If you take thest‘ things more softly, they 
may not even bo without some admiration, because sindi things are commonly found in our 
fabulous narratives, of a (pioen m the islands of Bliss, with her hall and institutes, wlio receivi‘8 
the administration of love, but prohibits its lieentiousnoss. If you judge thmu nioro stwerely, 
still they liavc this admirable circumstance, that the gratifications of this sort did not 
mu(‘h hurt her reputation, and not at all )ier majesty, nor oven relaxed her govenunent, 
nor "were any notable impediment to her state affairs.” Some writers of secret history 
Imvo assigned the danger to winch it was thouglit she would be exposed m bearing children 
as the real reason for her perseverance in celibacy. 

We do not jivopose to relate the events of the reign of Elizabeth, inasmuch as our 
object docs not oxtemd beyond a sketch of her personal character. It is perhaps the most 
brilliant ])eriod in Knglirii history ; it called into action some of the most able statesmen 
ami guNitcst w^arriors of whom this country could over boast. Leti tolls us that Pope 
Si\luH V was her ardent admirer, and placed her among the only tliree parsons who, in 
Ills (estimation, deserved to reign : the other two members of tliis curious triumvirate were 
Henry JV. of Enmeo and himself. He once said to an Englishman, ** Your queen is bom 
fortunate: slu' govtu’iis her kingdom with great happiness; she wants only to be married 
to me, to give the world a second Alexander.” The same author, in his life of Sixtus, 
records a sccr('t corrospomhmee of that pope with Elizabeth ; among other particulars of 
which he relates the following anecdote : — Anthony Babington, a gentleman of Derbyshire, 
with otlicr Englisli paj)ists, had engaged in a conspiracy against the Queen, Their project 
was, after having assassinated licr, to deliver Mary of Scotland from prison, and to place 
her on tlie throne. Babington and tlnee of his accomplices armed themselves against the 
> possible *Mure of their enterprise, by applying to the pope for prospective absolution, to 
take effect at the time of their last agonies. His Holiness complied with their demand ; 
but is said instantly to have despatched due warning to the Queen. 

This conspiracy was tlie preliminary to an event, which has been justly characterised 
as the stam of deepest dye on the fair fame of Elllixubeth, — the execution of Mary, Qae^ 
of Scots, in 1686, It would be foreign to tlio subject, to relate the drcumstances which 
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led tliat princess to take refuge lu England, trusting to Elizabellfs promises of protection 
and 1-dndness. Her reception at iirst was as favourable as was perhaps cunsisleut with 
due attention to the public safety, considering that the Eoman Catholic portion of British 
subjects held her to be the rightful sovereign, and Elizabeth an illegitimate and heretical 
usurper. But feelings of habitual enmity, enforced peihups by the arguments of her 
political advisers, overpowered the sympathy of the lirst moments, and suggested the 
advantages to be taken of a defenceless competitor. J'lhzabetli, theiefong after having 
in the first instance ordered her to he treated like a Qiu‘eii, afterwards coinuittml her to 
close prison. On the discovery of Bahingtons idot, in which hlury was dei‘i)ly implicated, 
the Queen of Scots was arraigned of high treason ])efore commissioners specially appointed 
by the crown.^^y that solemn tribunal, she was tried and found guilty, and by Elizabidh 
was delivered over to execution. Even Bohun, in liis character of Elizahidh, though in 
general her panegyrist, says on this occasion, “ By this aid ion, she tainted li(‘r reign 
with the innocent blood of a princess, whom she had r(M*eived into her dominions, and 
to whom she liad given sanctuary.’' If the sentence was exomited, not in vindication of 
the ofiended laws, but as a sacrifice to i»ersonal revenge, Elizabeth’s gudt was greatly 
aggravated by her cxtrcuue dissimulation in the inanug('ment of the ailair. She no sooner 
received intelligence of Mary’s decapitation than she uhandoned herst*lf to niismy and 
almost despair she jmt on deep niourning ; her council were scvertdy rebuked ; her 
ministers, and even Burleigh, were driven from her presence with furious reproaches. Her 
secretary Davison was subjected to a process in the Star- Chamber for a twofold contempt, 
in having revealed lier Majesty’s counsels to others of her ministers, and having given 
up to them the w’arrant which she had counnitU'd to him in special trust and secrecy, 
to he reserved for a case of sudden emergency. But Davison's apology, an i‘xtracl from 
wtoh was inserted by Camden in his “ Annals,” has since Ix'mi found entire among tin* 
original papers of Sir Annas Baulet. From this authentic source it a]ipears, that 
Davison was made her unconscious agent and instrument d’hos(‘ who luive endeavoured 
to extenuate the apparent treachery of Pllizabeth, have allegi^tl that tin' Qmaui of Scots 
kept the Queen of Ihigland in continual dread of dethrojumumi ; and that if the necesaity 
existed to take the life of the Quetm of Scots, it was eiiually necessary that it should be 
done with a show of reluctance, and the least possible odium to the Queen of England. 
Such has been the defence, both of the act itself, and of the subsequent clissimulatiom 
But it would be difficult to apologise for her ]>roceedings against Davison, an able and 
honest servant, whom she disgraced and nuued, fur the purpose of impressing the belief 
that Mary was executed without her knowledge and contrary to her intentions. Eight 
and WTong must he difierently estimated in sovereigns and ordinary pwons, if the 
sacnfice of such a victim to the shade of Mary or tlie indignation of her son can be 
justified. 

The reign of Elizabeth lasted forty-four years, four months, and six days. It was 
distinguished by great actions ; it raised the British n^e to a high and glorious rank in 
the scale of nations; and we of the present .times are indehted to it for some of our 
greatest advantages. But jthe sovereign herself closed her long and eventful life in a state 
of deep melancholy. Her kinsman, Sir Eobert Cary, relates, with the qusintness of the time, 
the arcumstances of his visit to her on her death-bed. ** She took me by the hand, and 
wrung it hard, and said that her heart had been sad and heavy for ten or twelve days; 
and in her discourse she fetched not so few as forty or fifty great sighs. I was grieved at 
first to see her in this plight; for in aE my Jifotme I never knew her fetch a sigh, but 
when the Queen of Scots was beheaded.’^ She died March 24, 1603, in her seventieth 
year. Few as are the particulars of her life wEich we have been able to admit into our 
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narrative, they have perhaps been siihicient to give an outline, however faint, of her character. 
It has been drawn out in form, and with fairness, by Lord Bolingbroke, in the following 
passage from his Idea of a Patriot King * “ Our Elizabeth was queen in a limited monarchy, 
and reigned over a people at all times more easily led than driven ; and at that time 
capable of being attached to their prince and their country by a more generous jirinciple 
than any of those which prevail m our days, by affection. There was a strong prerogative 
then m being, and the crown was in possession of greater legal power. Popularity was 
however then, as it is now, and as it must always he in mixed government, the solo 
foundation of that sufficient authority and influence which other constitutions give the prince 
gratis and mdependently of the people, but which a king of this nation must acquire. The 
wise queen saw it; and she saw too how much popularity depends appearances 

that depend on the decorum, the decency, the grace, and the propriety of behaviour of 
whiclf we are speakmg. A warm concern for the interest and honour of the nation, 
a tenderness for her people and a confidence in their affections, were appearances that 
ran through her whole public conduct, and gave life and colour to it. She did great tilings ; 
and she knew how to set them off accordmg to their true value, by her manner of doing 
them. In her private behaviour she showed great affability, she descended even to familiarity ; 
but her familiarity was such as could not be imputed to her weakness, and was therefore 
most justly ascribed to 'her goodness. Though a woman, she hid all that was womanish 
about her ; and if a few equivocal marks of coquetry appeared on some occasions, they 
passed like flashes of lightning, vamshed as soon as they were discovered, and imprinted 
no blot on her character. She had private friendships, she had favourites : but she never 
suffered her friends to forget that she was their queen; and when her favourites did, 
she made them feel that she was so.” 

Our delineation of Elizabeth has been rather that of a very great personage, than 
of a good woman ; but it must be admitted on all hands, that the poison of calumny 
has been largely administered, in proportion to the invidiousness of her portion. This 
general lot of greatness fell the heavier on her, in consequence of the severe laws which 
she was compelled to enact and execute against the papists. The libels against Elizabeth’s 
good fame were put forth mostly by persons of that proscribed sect; who have represented 
her, not as indulging the frailties from which her most strenuous a^dvocates cannot exonerate 
her, hut as a monster of cruelty, avarice, and lust. It is but justice to place in contrast 
with so hateful a picture the noble character ascribed to her even by a Jesuit, in a book 
published in the Cathohe metropolis of France. Pere d’Orleans, in his “ Histoire des 
Bevolutions d Angleterre,” speaks thus : “ Elizabeth was a person whose name immediately 
imprints in our minds such a noble idea, that it is impossible weU to express it by any 
description whatsoever. Never did a crowned head better understand the art of government, 
and commit fewer errors m it, during a long reign The friends of Charles Y. could reckon 
his faults : Elizabeth’s enemies have been reduced naiTOwly to search after hers ; and they, 
whose greatest concern it was to cast an odium upon her conduct, have admired her. So 
that in her was fulfilled this sentence of the Gospel, that the children of this world are often 
wiser in their views and designs than the children of light. Elizabeth’s aim was to reign, 
to govern, to he mistress, to keep her people in submission, neither affecting to weaken her 
subjects, nor to make conquests in foreign countries ; but yet not suffering any person to 
^ encroach in the least upon the sovereign power, which she knew perfectly well how to maintain, 
both by poHcy and by force; for no person m her time had more wit, more skill, more judgment 
than she had. She was not a warlike princess; but she knew so weU how to train up 

warriors, that England had not for a long tinae seen a greater number of them, nor more 
expenenced.” 
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Micitel, Seigneur, or Lord, of Montaigne, a fondal estate in the province of Perigord, 
near the nver Donlogne, was born February 28, 15;'b‘h of a family said to have been 
originally from England. He was a younger son ; but, by the Hvixih of his elder brother, 
inherited the estate by tlie title of wliich he is known. His father, a blunt feudal noble, 
who had served in the wars of Francis L, iilaccd him out at nurse' in ’a village of liis 
domain, and directed that ho should be treated in the same manner as the childr(in of the 
peasants. As soon as ho could Hpi‘ak, he was placed uiultu' the care of a Gerniaii tutor, 
selected for his ignorance of the Kreuch, and intimate acquaintance with the Greek and 
Latin languages. All Montaigne’s intercourse with his preciq)t()r was carried on in Latin ; 
and even his parents made a rule never to address him exceqit in that language, of whicli 
they picked up a sufficient number of words for common purposes. The attendants were 
enjoined to follow the same i>nictice. “ They all became latinized,” says Montaigne hims(ilf, 
‘‘and even the villagers around learned words in that language, some of which took 
root in the country, and became of common use among the people” Thus, without 
any formal course of scholastic teaching, Montaigne sj)oko Latin long hifore ho could 
speak Fr(*nch, which he was afterwards obliged to learn as if .it had bi‘cn a foreign 
language When, at a mature ago, lie was writing his Essays,” lie iirofosseil to be still 
ignorant of grammar, having learnt vimous languages by practice, and not knowing yet the 
meaning of adjective, conjunctive, or ablative. (Essais, b. i. c. 48.) This last assertion 
probably is not to be taken strictly to the letter. He studied Greek also by way of pastime, 
rather tlian as a task. T'ho object of his father was to make him learn without ’ctolfeaint 
and from his own wish; and, as an instance of tlic old soldier’s wliimsical nott^ns on 
education, he caused his son to be awakened in the morning to the sound of Xnu3s|s> - that 
bis nervous system might not be injured by^any sudden shock. ' At six ymes oliii St^^a^ne 
was sent to the College of Guienne, at Bordeaux, an estabiiahm^t^wK^' tj^h^^^yed a 
very high reputation. He soon made his way to the Ihgher years 

of age had completed his college education. Having no taste for military life, ^hich was 
then the usual career of yoimg noblemen, he studied the law; *and in 1554 was made 
Councillor (or Judge) in the rarliament of Bordeaux, in which capacity he acted for several 
years. He went several times to Court, and eiyoyed the favour of Henry II., by whom, 
or as some say, by Charles DC., he was made a Gentleman of ike King’s Chamber, and 
Knight of the order of St. Michel Among his toother ooundhors at Bordeaux there was 
a young man of distinguished merit, called La Bottle, for whom Montaigne conceived a 
feeling of the most romantic friendship, which soon became reciprocal The sentiments and 
opinions of the two seem to have sympathhzred in an 'extraordinary degree. La Boetie died 
young, but his friend’s ajffection survived ; a ehapt^ar of the Essays ” is devoted to his memory, 
and in other parts of Montaigne’s writings we find frequent recurrence to the same subject. 
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Montaigne married Fran 9 oise de la Chassuigne when lie was thirty- three years of age ; 
and tills he did, as he says, m consequence of external persuasions, and in order to please his 
friends rather than himself, for he was not inclined to a married life ; ‘‘ but once married, 
although he had been till then considered a hcentious man, he observed the conjugal law^ 
more strictly than he had himself expected.” On succeeding to the family estate, on which 
he generally resided, he took the management of it into liis own hands ; and although his 
father, judging from his habits of abstraction and seeming carelessness of worldly objects, 
had foretold that he would rmn his patrimony, Montaigne, at his death, left the property, 
if not much better, certainly not worse than he found it. He was not rich, for we are told, 
by Balzac, that his income did not exceed GOOO livres, which was no great revenue for a 
country gentleman even at that time In 1569 he translated into French a Latin work of 
Sebonde or Sebon, in defence of the mysteries and doctrines of the Church of Borne, against 
Luther and other Protestant writers. France was at that time desolated by civil and 
religious war. Montaigne, although he evidently disapproved of the conduct of the Court 
towards the Protestants, yet remained loyal to the King. He lived in retirement, and took 
no part in public affairs, except by exhorting both parties to moderation and mutual charity. 
By this conduct he became, as it generally happens, obnoxious to both factions, and he 
incurred some danger in consequence The massacre of St. Bartholomew plunged him 
into a deep melancholy. He detested cruelty and the shedding of blood, and in several 
passages of his “Essays” has animadverted in strong terms upon the atrocities committed 
against the Protestants. It was about this dismal epoch of 1572, when, solitude and 
melancholy urging him to the task, he began to write that celebrated work, of which we 
shall presently speak more at length. It was first published in March, 1580, and had gi’cat 
success. After some time, Montaigne printed a new edition of it, with additions ; but without 
mabng any alterations m the part which had appeared before. The popularity of the bot)k 
was such, that in a few years there was hardly a man of education in France who had not 
a copy of it. 

Soon after the first publication of his “ Essays,” Montaigne undertook a journey for the sake 
of his health. He went to Germany, Switzerland, and, lastly, to Italy. He visited several 
bathing-places, among others, Baden, and the baths of Lucca in Tuscany. He jiroceeded to 
Borne, where he was well received by several Cardmals and other persons of distinction, 
and was introduced to Pope Gregory XHI. Montaigne was delighted with Borne ; he found 
himself at home among those localities and monuments which were connected with his earliest 
studies, and with the first impressions of his childhood. PIis remarks on what he saw in 
the course of his journey are those of a man of penetration, sincere and plain-spoken, and 
written in his peculiar antique style. His MS. journal, after lying forgotten for nearly two 
centuries, was discovered m an old chest in the chateau of his family, and published in 
1775, by M, de Querlon, under the foUowuug title, “Journal du Voyage* de Michel Je 
Montaigne en Itahe, par la Suisse et FAlIemagne, en 1580-1.” It is one of the earliest 
descriptions of Italy in a modem language. In this journey, Montaigne received the freedom 
of the city of Borne, by a special bull of the Pope, which he valued as the proudest 
distinction of his life. 

^ ^ While he was abroad, he was elected mayor of Bordeaux by the votes of the citizens ; 
an honour which he would have declined, but that the King, Henry III, insisted on lus 
accepting of it This was a mere honorary office, no emolument being attached to it. 
The appointment was for two years; but Montaigne w^as re-elected at the expiration of that 
period, which was a mark of public favour of rare occurrence. 

^ retiring from his ofifi.ee, Montaigne returned to his estate. The country was tlien 
ravag by the war of the League. He had great difficulty in saving his family and property 
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in the midst of the contending i)arties, and once mnrowly escaped assassination in his chateau. 
To add to the miseries of civil war, the i)lag'iie broke out in Ins neighbourhood in 1586 • 
,and he then, with his family, left his home and became a wanderer, residing successively 
at several friends’ houses m other parts of the country. He was at Paris m 1588, busy 
about a new edition of his “ Essays.'’ It appears from De Thou, that about tliis time he 
was employed m negotiation with a view to mediate peace between Henry of Navarre 
afterwards Henry IV , and the Duke of Guise. At Paris, he made the actquaintance of 
Mademoiselle de Gournay, a young lady who had conceived a kind of sentimental aftection 
for him by readmg his book. In company with her mother, she visited and introduced 
herself to him, and from that time he called her his bile d’alhance,” or adopted daugliter, 
a title which she retained for the rest of her life, as she never married. This attachment 
which, though warm and reciprocal, has every appearance of being of a purely i>latonic 
nature, is one of-dhe remarkable circumstances of Montaigne's hfcj. At the time of his 
death, Mademoiselle de Gournay and her mother crossed one-half of Eraiice, in spite of 
the civil troubles and the insecurity of the roads, to mix their tears with those of his widow 
and daughter. 

On Ins return from Paris, in the latter part of 1588, Montaigne stopped at Blois, 
witli De Thou, Pasquier, and other friends. Tlie famous State.s- General were then assembled 
in that city, where the murder of the Duke of Guise, and of his brother, the Cardinal, soon 
after took place (ii3rd and 24th December, 1588). Montaigne had long foreseen that the 
civil dissensions could only terminate with the death of one of the great party loaders ; and 
he also said to De Thou that Henry of Navarre was inclined to embrace the Catliolic 
faith, wore he not afraid of being forsaken by his party ; and that, on the other side, Guise 
himself would not have been averse from adopting the Protestant religion, if he could tlicreby 
have promoted his ambitious views. After these events, Montaigne returned to his chateau. 
In the following year, he became acquainted with Phuto Gharron, a theological writer of 
considerable reputation. An intimate fnuudship ensued between tlie two authors; and 
Charron, in his book, ** De la Sagesse,’' borrowed many thoughts from the “ Essays," which 
he held in high estimation. Montaigne, by lus will, empowered Cliarrou to assume the coat 
of arms of his family, as he himself lia<l no male issue. 

Montaigne's health had been declining for some time ; ho was afflicted with gravel and 
colic, and he was obstinately resolved against consulting physicians. In September, 1592, 
he fell ill of a malignant quinsy, which kept him speechless for three days, during which he 
liad recourse to his pen to signify to his wife his last intentions. He desired that several 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood should be requested to come and take leave of him. When 
they were assembled in his room, a priest said mass, and at the elevation nf the host, 
Montaigne half raised himself on his bed, with bis hands joined together, and in that 
attitude expired, September ItS, 1592, in the sixtieth year of his age. His body was buried 
at Bordeaux, in the church of the Fouillaus, where a monument was arected to him by 
his widow. He left an only daughter, heiress of lus property. 

Montaigne’s “ Essays ” have been the subject of much and very conflicting criticism. If 
we consider the age and the intellectual condition of the country in which the autlior was 
born, we must pronounce them a very extraordinary work, not so much on account of the 
learning contained in tliem, as for the philosophical spirit and tlie frank, independent, liberal 
tone that pervades their pages. Civilization and literature were then at a low ebb in France ; 
the language was hardly formed, the country was still tom by the rude turbulence, and 
subject to the oppression, of feudal lords and feu<ial laws ; and was, moreover, distracted by 
ignorant fanaticism, by deadly intolerance, and by civil factions, rendered more fierce by 
religious feuds. It is veiy remarkable that, in a remote province of a country so situated, 
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a country gentleman, himself belonging to the feudal aristocracy, should have composed -a 
work full of moral maxims and precepts, conceived in the spirit of the pliilosophers of 
Greece and Borne, and foimded, not on the sanctions of revealed religion, hut on a sort 
of natural system of ethics, on the beauty of virtue, on the innate sense of justice, on 
the lessons of history. It is almost more remarkable that such a book should have been 
read with avidity amidst the turmoil of factions, the din of civil war, the knell of persecution 
and massacre. 

The morality of the “Essays” has been called, and justly so, a pagan morality: it is not 
founded on the faith and the hopes of a Christian ; and its principles are in many respects 
widely different from those of the Gospel. Scepticism was the bias of Montaigae’’s mind ; 
his philosophy is, in great measure, that of Seneca, and other ancient writers, whose books 
were the first that were put into his hands when a child. Accordingly, Pascal, Nicole, 
Leclerc, and other Christian moralists, wliile rendering full justice to -Montaigne’s talents 
and the many good sentiments scattered about the Essays,” are very severe upon his ethics, 
taken as a system Yet he was not a determined infidel, for not only in the “ Essays,” hut 
in the journal of his travels, which was not intended for publication, he manifests Christian 
sentiments ; and we have seen that the mode of his death was that of a Christian. In his 
chapter on prayers, (Essais, b i. ch. 56,) he recommends the use of the Lord’s Prayer in terms 
evidently sincere; and in a preceding chapter, after spealang of two sorts of ignorance, the 
one, that which precedes all instruction, and the other, that which follows partial instruction, 
he says, that “men of simple minds, devoid of curiosity and of learning, are Christians through 
reverence and obedience ; that mmds of middle growth and moderate capacities are the most 
prone to error and doubt ; but that higher intellects, more clear-sighted and better grounded 
in science, form a superior class of believers, who, through long and religious investigations, 
arrive at the fountain of light of the Scriptures, and feel the mysterious and divine meaning 
of our ecclesiastical doctrmes. And we see some who reach this last stage, through the 
second, with marvellous fruit and confirmation ; and who, having attained the extreme boundary 
of Christian intelligence, enjoy their success with modesty and thanksgivings accompanied 
by a total reformation of their morals, unlike those men of another stamp, who, in order to 
clear themselves of the suspicion of their past errors, become violent, indiscreet, unjust, and 
throw discredit on the cause which they pretend to serve.” (Essais, b. i. ch. 54 ) And a 
few hnes after, he modestly places himself in the second rank of those who, disdaining the 
first state of uninformed simplicity, have not yet attained the third and last exalted stage, 
and who, he says, are thereby rendered “inept, importunate, and troublesome to society. 
But I, for my part, endeavour, as much as I can, to fall back upon my first and natural 
condition, from which I have idly attempted to depart,” Although we may not trust implicitly 
to the sincerity of this modest admission, yet we clearly see from this and other passago.s, 
that Montaigne’s mind was anything but dogmatical, and that he felt the insecurity of his 
own philosophy, which was made up of impulses and doubts, rather than of argumentation 
and conviction. 

Montaigne has been also censured for several licentious and some cynical passages of 
his “Essais.” This licentiousness, however, is rather in the expressions than m the meaning 
of the author. He spoke plainly of things which are not alluded to in a more refined state 
of society, but he did so evidently without mischievous intentions, and as a thing of common 
occurrence in his days. His early familiarity with the Latin classics probably contributed to 
this habit. 

Notwithstanding these faults, Montaigne’s ‘^Essays” are justly admired for the sound 
sense^ honesty, and beauty which abound in them, “ The best parts of them (says a French 
critic) are those in which he speaks of the passions and inclinations of men ; as for his learning, 
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it is vague, not metlioclical, and uncertain , and liis plnlosopliical maxims are often dangerous.” 
(‘‘Melanges d’Histoire et de Litterature/’ Eouen, 1G99, tom ip 133) Montaigne comLats 
most earnestly all tlie malignant feelings inherent in man, inlumianity, injustice, oppression, 
imcharitableness ; cruelty he detests, his whole nature was averse from it His chapters 
on pedantry and on the education of children are remarkably good He throws, at times, 
considerable light on the state of society and manners in Franco in his time, which may be 
considered as the last period of feudal power in that country In his chapter cm the inccpiality 
among men, he speaks of the independence of the French nobility, especially in the provinces 
remote from the Court, as Britanny , wliere the feudal lords living on their estates, surrounded 
by their vassals, their officers and valets, their liouscliold conducted with an almost royal 
ceremonial, heard of the King but once a year, as if ho were some distant King or Sultan 
of Persia, and only remembered him on the score of some distant relationship, which tliey 
hold carefully registered among theh ancestral documents. 

Mademoiselle de Gournay oihted IMontaigmds “Plssais” in 1G35, and dedicated the 
edition to the Cardinal do Ilicholieu. She wrote a long jireface to it, which is a zealous 
apology for Montaigne and his works against the charg(‘s of the earlier critics. An edition 
of tlie “Essais'’ was published hy Pierro Costo, 3 vols. 4ta, London, I7M, enriched with 
valuable notes and several letters of hlontaignc at the end of the third volume. The edition 
of Pans, 3 vols. 4to, 1725, is, in great measure, a rcju’iut t)f that of Coste, except that the 
publishers have added extracts of the various judgments of tlie most distinguished critical 
writers concerning the “Essais,” and also two more letters of hlontaigne’s at the end. These 
additions render this Paris edition the most comjni'ti* TIkj ex-senator Vernier published 
in 1810, “ Notices ct Observations pour faciliter la Lecture des Essais do Montaigne,” Paris, 
2 vols 8vo. It is a useful commeiitaiy. 
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In the sixteenth and the latter part of the fifteenth century, a man of learning a 

very prominent and distinguished place in the world’s esteem. Public attention was not 
then distracted by the multitude of cLiimants ; for scarcely any country hut Italy possessed 
a national literature ; and few branches of knowledge were much prized, except the facultu's 
of divinity, law, and physic, and the newly-opened stores of Greek and Eoman antiquity. 
As Latin was still the universal language of Europe, that which was done m one country 
soon and readily hecamo known to the learned men of all ; and if the general standard 
of information was low, those who possessed it abundantly towered the higher uliovc their 
fellows. Though there were then fewer helps to learning, it was a time of groat discoveries 
and much excitement A modern scholar of far inferior calibre may have a more accurate 
biowledge of antiquity, and a deeper insight into the minutiae of the ancient languages, 
than the greatest men of the age of which we speak; hut as far as regards the mass of 
information gained by tlieir individual labour, few indeed could venture to ci)m])eto with 
such men as Casauhon, Lipsius, Grmvius, the Scaligers, and others. And the honour paid 
them was proportionate to their merits. Princes and States courted them, Universities 

competed for their residence, Europe at large took an interest in their quarrels and 
controversies ; and as humility and charity were not the graces in which Dwy most 
abounded, the interest in these subjects was in no danger of perishing for want of agitation. 
Of this remarkable class of men, none were more admired by their contemporaries tlian 
the two Scaligers. 

^ Juhus Caisar Scaliger, the elder, was as singular a mixture of groat talent, learning, 

vanity, and presumption, as the world has often seen. He was born, pro]>al>ly at Verona, 
in 1484, being the son, according to the best authorities, of a miniature painter, named 
Benedict Bordoni, was baptized by the name of Juhus, studied at the University of 
Padua, ^adopted the medical profession, and having attracted the favourable notice of 
Antoine de la Eovere, Bishop of Agen m Gascony, accompanied him thither, in 1525, 
in the quality of domestic physician We are not informed of the exact time at which 
he thought fit to make addition to his real name, but in 1528 ho obtained letters of 

naturalization under the sounding appellation of Juhus Caisar de Lescalle de Bordoms, 

or Bordoms ; and in 1529 he married a girl of sixteen, by whom he had a very numerous 
family. TMs is his real history, as far as it is known ; but the truth was far too common- 
place to satisfy his passion for notoriety, and he invented a new version of his historv 
to the following effect : — ^ 

He called himself the son of Benedict de la Scala, one of the bravest captains of 
the fifte^tli century (of -whom it is observed that his name unfortunately occurs in no 
c6ntemp«H»ry Instorian), and through him descended from the ancient femily of the 
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‘Princes of Verona. He was bom near the Lago di Guarda ; and having narrowly escaped 
in infancy, the jealous search of the Venetians, who were anxious to cut off every scion of 
.his house, was brought up as a page in the service of the Emperor Maximilian He 
served with distinction in the Italian wars. But the desire of recovering Verona, the 
inheritance of liis family, from Venice, ever haunted him; and seeing no chance any 
other way, he became a monk, in ho].)e of rising to the Holy Chair, and rendering the 
resources of the papacy subser\nent to the gratiftcatiun of this mling passion The 
frivolous and wearisome observances of the cloister soon disgusted him, and he (broke 
liis vows, we presume, and) returned to his old trade as a soldier, and again distinguished 
himself in the wars of Piedmont, while at the same time he studied the ancient 
languages, philosophy, and medicine. At the solicitation of the Bisliop of Agon, lie 
closed his adventurous course, as is above related. This extravagant story, entirely 
without foundatlim in any of its parts, ami garnished wnth abundance of gasconade, was 
stoutly upheld by the elder Scaliger, and generally believed by his contemporaries- the 
younger Scaliger wrote a book to mamtain it, with ecpial stoutness, hut without cipial 
success. 

After Scaliger took up liis abode at Agon, his chief employment was tlio cultivation 
of learning; his chief passion the acquisition of fame. In this he succeeded to the 
extent of his wishes; and wo need seek uo stronger proof of tlie ascendancy wliich lie 
gamed over his contemporaries, than the general acceptation of the wonderful story 
which we have just told. Bo Thou said of him, that the age did not furnish his equal, 
nor antiquity liis superior ; and Lipsius classed Imn with Homer, Hippocrates, and Aristotle, 
and named him the miracle and glory of his age.” Unquestionably he possessed a 
vast ffmd of knowledge, was an excellent Latin scholar, and wrote cxlremoly well in 
Latm prose. Of Greek his knowledge probably was much less; he did little for Gix^ek 
hterature, and appears not to have taught his son Joseph so much as the ruClimouts of 
the language, llis many fmo qualities were sadly obscured by a temper arrogant and 
overbearing in the last degi*ee : on this subject it is enough to refer to the abuse which 
he lavishes on a better man tlian himself, the excellent Erasmus, in their controversy 
concerning Ciceronianism, Unfortunately, ho bequeathed the same overweening vanity 
and propensity to scurrilous language to Ins still more distinguished son, the originM of our 
portrait. 

Joseph Justus Scaliger, the tentli child of tliis singular man, was bora at Agon, 
August 4, 1540. At the age of cloven he was sent with two of Ms brothTO to stm|y 
at the University of Bourdeaux ; but at the end of three years the pkgae broke out, 
and be returned in consequence to his paternal home. The elder Scaliger ffrom ttoit time 
forward took charge of Joseph’s education: concerning his method of teaching know 
little more than that he obliged his pupil to compose an essay every day upon some 
historical subject. He died in 1558; and in the,, following yw Joseph Scaliger went 
to Paris, and devoted himself to the study of Greek under the celebrated Turnebus. At 
that time his acquaintance, if he had any, with the language was very slight Before two 
months elapsed he found the progress of his master too slow to please him ; and resolving 
to take the matter into his own hands, he made MmseH cursorily acquainted with the 
conjugations, and set to work at once upon 'Homer, whom he read through in twenty-one 
days, constructing a grammar for liimself as . he went^ along. The other Greek poets he 
perused in the same manner in four months. The orators and historians he took next 
in order; hut these extraordinary ^erHons rest hpen his own testimony, which in things 
connected with the gratification of his vanity cannot be considered unimpeachg|ble. After 
two years’ study of Greek he und^ock JSfebrow and ‘ other Oriental language, which he 
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learned without assistance in the same mannor. lie certainly pos-cssod an imconinunr 

talent fur the study of languages: it is stat{!d hy J)u Bartas tliat he knew tlin*t(‘eii -- 
Hebrew, Gretdc, Latin, Spanish, Italian, Gei’nuui, Fnnieli, Bnghsh, Ftliiopian, Arabic*,. 
Syriac, Chaldaic, and Persian. His liahits tlirougliout life were very iaburions : he sic'pt little 
and sometimes passed days almost without taking food. Htdnsius, in his lirst oration, 
reports that he had often heard Seahg(‘r speak of having boon in Paris during the mussnere 
of St. Bartholomew, and engaged so deeply m his Hebrew studu's as for a long time not 
to be aware of the tumult without. On the contrary, the Vtissnus, eolleetcu’s ttf the 
“ Scaligera, Secunda,’’ state, also on the authority of Bculigor'a ]u*ivate conversation, that 
he was at Lausanne when the massacre took place. The matter is of liWh nuunent, 
excepting in so far as it may serve to illustrate the speakers boastful disregard for 
veracity. 

Joseph Scaliger embraced the Reformed religion in 1502, and in fitr folhnving year 
became domestic tutor in a noble family named Roche-Pozay. In this oomuudiem he was 
very fortunate : his patron was a generous and discerning man, by whoso liberality ho 
was enabled to visit the principal Universities of Franco and Germany. He studical 
theology at Geneva mider Beza, and shortly after tlic massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 
1572, was invited to accept tlie chair of philosophy in the University of that city: this 
lie declined, but it appears that he did give lectures there in ITiTB. lu 1573 ho ventured 
to return to Ms patron’s estate near Tours, and there composed tlio greater portion of 
his works. He visited Italy, whence he brought homo a numhtT of insori])tif)ns, which 
he communicated to Gruter, with leave to .publish them m his » llK'saurus ; ” and he oven 
extended Ms travels to our northern, and then uninviting, realm of Scotland. 

The multipHcity of Scaligcr’s labours did not enrich him. “ Poverty ” he says in 
one of his letters, ^‘has been my faithful companion through life, and I never thought to 
lose her company” But Ms spirit was lofty and independent, and he refused on more 
than one occasion large sums of money, which those who esteemed his merits would have 
forced upon Mm In 1593 he was invited by the States of Holland to accept the professorsMp 
of Belles-Lettres at Leyden, with a liberal salary. This he accepted, so tliat the close of 
his life was spent in independence. Unfortunately for his tranquillity, his evil genius of 
vanity led him in 1594 to publish his testimony to the truth of his own illustrious desc('nt, 
in Ms Letter concerning the Antiquity of the Family dcUa Scala” (‘‘Epistola do Yctustdfc 
ct Splendore Gentis Scaligcrm, et Yita Jul. G. Scaligeri,” (fee.) It is here (says Kivonm] tliat 
the vanity and presumption of Scaliger appear to the greatest advantage ; and Stuoppius, a 
brother critic and scholar, who expressed the highest regard and admiration for the Loydmi 
professor, so long as they were on terms of mutual admiration, no sooner fell a touch of 
Scaligcr’s power of sarcasm, than he attacked him in tins weak point, in the *‘Sealig(T 
Hypobolimseus ; hoc est, Elenchiis Epistolae Joan. Burdonis, pseiulo-Scaligeri, cle Yetustatci <4 
Splendore Gentis Scaligcrm: 1G07.” Scaliger replied in “ Confutatio stultibsiimxi Burdouum 
fabulas : 1G08,” in which, though the letter of his adversary was short enough, he prof(‘ssod to 
have detected four hundred and ninety-nine Lilsities. He also retorted on Scioppius, whoso life 
and conversation were open enough to attack, in his “ Confutatio, <fec.” which was published 
under the name^ of “ Rutgersius,” one of his pupils. It has been s<aid that the veteran 
controversialist died of chagrin in consequence of Scioppius’s book. This, however, is not 
much in accordance with his character ; at all events, his annoyance was long in killing 
him, for hse did not die till 1609, and his disease was a dropsy. High honours wore 
paid . hy the University to his memory ; a funeral oration was pronounced in his praise 
hy^, the emineat S(diolar Heinsius, and a monument was erected to him at the public expense. 

Foi Meat^acciomit of Scaligor’s very numerous works, we refer to Niceron, 
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Mcmoires pour servir a riiistoire dcs Homines Illiistres,” vol xxiii. Tlio earliest of them, 
Conjectanea in Varroncni,” was composed when the author was only twenty years old. 
Another of Ms earlier productions was an edition of Lycopliron,’’" witli a version into 
Latm iambics, for which he has obtained the sarcastic commendation of having, by a tour 
de fm'ce, of which no other person was capable, made the translation (^iiite as unintelligible 
as the original. He translated the “ Ajax ” of Sophocles in the same metre. He has 
commented upon Cassar, Catullus, Tihiillus, and Piopertins, Persius, Ausomus, Manilius, 
the Tragedies of Seneca, and on Theocritu'^, Thon, and IMoschus, &c. ILs original works 
contain treatises on astronomy, mathematics, numismatics, and chronology, and various 
departments of pliilological and antiquarian rcsoaroh Ho dattcrcul himself that he had 
discovered and propounded in his “ Cyclometriea IGementa duo, nc'c non M(‘solal)ium, ” 
a method for the ^adrature of the circle * but tlio fallacy wdiicb deceived Imn was soon 
exposed by Vietjf and others. Scaligers most important and most original work is that 
“JDe Emendatione Temporum, which merits ospc('iiil praise, as lanng the first 

attem])t to produce a system of chronology. It contains a vast quantity of learning, in 
the collection of which the author wms greatly assisted by liis knowledge of tlio Oiieiital 
langiiagos, as well as of Greek and Latin. That he is often in error is, in this instance, 
hardly a blemish upon his merited fame : in so vast an imtroddim (ield it was imjiossiblc 
to avoid mistakes. And doubtless tins would have Ix'en willingly conceded, but for his 
presumptuous, uncharitable, and abusive mamuT of treating the mistakes of otliors : those 
who had suffered from his venomous toiigm*, of course were ready and eager to revenge 
tliemselves at the fii’st opportunity In the second and third editions he made considerahle 
alterations. Petavius, another eminent c‘hruiiolog(‘r of the same age, who had tlu‘ advantage, 
it is to he recollected, of all that Scaliger had done before him, finds great fault with the 
“De Emendatione;” but lie allows that “the learning diffused tbroiigh it, the immciiso 
variety of topics which it embraces, the novelty of the subjh'et, and tli(» di'cided tone of the 
author, procured for him a very high reputation” It vtas in tliis that Siadigm' propounded 
the Julian period, as a sort of common measure for the various eras ; but, it n(‘V(‘r liecame 
general, and has fallen into complete disuse. The sann“ Petavius, in speaking of Scaliger’s 
letters, which are full of curious matter, easy and familiar, and brilliant witliout affectation 
(“ Ei)istola3 Omnes,” 1G27, iiiiblishcd by Tlemsius), ileclured, that if he hud tlien seen these 
“divine letters,” he would never have attacked tlio autlior of them. Heahger’s poems (“ Poemata 
Omnia,” collechal and imblished in 1015) have not done much for his fume, though ho boasted 
of his critical skill in ])oetry “Jo me connois eu trois dieses — in vino, poosie, et juger des 
l)crsonnes. Si bis hoimnem alloquar, statmi scio qualis sit.'’ — (“ Scaligeranu, Socunda ”) From 
his translation of select epigrams of Martial iiibi GrtH>k (“ llurilegium Martialis Epigrammatum, 
cum versiono Graoca mctrica, 1G07”) a list of sixty-four faults, false quantities, and barbarisms, 
has been drawn up and preserved in the “Monagiaua,” vol. i. p. 325 ; many of them, however, 
are very trifling, 

Concemmg Scaligeifs character as a critic, we may quote the opinion of Bayle — 
“Nouvellos de la Eopubhqiic des Lettres,” for June 1684 — “I know not whether it might 
not be said that Scaliger had too much wit and learning to write a good commentary ; for 
his wit enabled Mm to ffnd in the authors on whom he commented more refinement and 
genius than in fact they possessed ; and his deep knowledge of literature was the cause of 
his fancying a thousand pomts of connection between the thoughts of a writer and some rare 
matter of antiquity. And having made up his mmd as to the reference contained in the 
passage, he proceeded forthwith to correct it accordingly; unless it should rather be thought 
that the desire of throwmg light upon some mystery of learning, unobserved by previous critics, 
led him to fancy hidden meanings where they did not really exist. Be tins as it may, Ms 
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notoa are full of ronjootiiroR, boM, iiigonions, and Itumicd ; but it is not clrnr that tint aulliors 
always meant to say all tliat he has niiuh’ tlnnn. It is possible to as far wudo of tbt‘ real 
meaning, by having too niueh wit, as by having loo little ; and it will not do to ln'Iievt* that 
the lines of Horace and Catullus eontaia all the eriulition whieli it pleases Messieurs the 
note-makers to bestow upon tlieiu." 'riiis passage will sullleiently explain tlu' gmuiuls of 
the bitter saying, that Scahger was born to eorrupt, ratluu* than to cunv’et, the classics. 

The praises bestowed on him by his coutemp<'raries, liowever, were nujst <‘\tra\agant. 
Ileinsius says, m his h'uneral Oration, “Men call liim dhlbnaitly, an abyss of erudition, a 
soa of sciences, tlio sun of duotors, the divine progeny of a di\ine father, of tin* raci* of gods, 
the greatest work and miracle, the extreme reach <d‘ Nature/' 1 1 is grt‘at tamtmiiporarii's, 
Casaubon, Lipsius, and l)e I'hoii, adopt a sumowbat similar style of exagg<'i*ated comnieiulation. 
Such expressions of course are to bo taken with allowance; rather as 'H^ecimens of the taste 
of the age than as the deliberate testimony of Uioso who Ubo them. ^That Scaligtu’ was 
profoundly learned and of immense actpdremetit, will not be denied ; that it is impossible 
to push tilings fartlier Hum ho has, will not now be assorted, because/' nays Kiceron, “it 
1ms been dune by many.” linfortiinatdy, this extravagant admiration contributed, no doubt, 
by feeding his vanity, to oxacerbato that intolerably scurrilous and malignant humour, tbo worst 
part of his character, which he inherited, with his great talents, from his remarkublo father. 

The Table-Talk, as we may call it, of Scaliger has been collected in two series, entitled 
“ Scaligerana, Prima et Seounda/' For Uie history of llmso see Niceron, or tlio preface 
to Des Maizeaux’s edition. They bear the same uniavourablo impress of character as the 
rest of his writings; “the pride, arrogance, and venom of an angry pedant reign from the 
first leaf to the last; and they are sometimes defective in' point of loariiiiig.” So miys Vigtieul 
Marville, and his judgment is fully confirmed by others. “ I'lie Scaligorana,” says Disraeli, 
“ will convince us tliat he was incapable of thinking or speaking favourably of any person.” 
We have already quoted one passage which gives a specimen of the strange way in wHoh 
Frmeh and Latin are mixed up m the second series, and wo ooncludo wlti itnother, which 
contains an amusing instance of his vanity, both for himself and Ms Mher:---*'^ 

Jul. Gees. Scaligenim Eegi alieui facie similem, Oui, It xm Emperourl H My a Eoi qm. 
efit si belle fa^on que lui. Eegardez moi 1 je lui ressemble ea tout, et partout, le nez aquilin.” 
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Toequato Tasso, born at Sorrento, March 11, 15-M, was tho son of Bernardo Tasso by 
Portia de Kossi, a lady of a noble Neapolitan ftimily. PIis father was a man of some note, 
both as a political and as a literary character ; and his poem of “ Amadigi,” founded on the 
well-Iaiow romance of Amadis de Gaul,” has heen preferred by one partial critic oven to tho 
Orlando Fiirioso ” Ferraute Sanseverino, Prince of Salerno, chose him for his secretary, and 
with him and for him Bernardo shared all the vicissitudes of fortune That prince having 
been deprived of his estates, and expelled from the kingdom of Naples by tlie court of 
Spain, Bernardo was involved in bis jiroseriiition, and rt^iired with him to Borne. Torquato, 
then five years old, remained with liis mother, who left Sorrento and went to reside with 
her family in Naples. 

Bernardo Tasso having lost all hopes of ever returning to that capital, advised bis wife 
to retire with liis daughter into a nunnery, and to send Torquato to Borne. Our young poet 
siifiered much m parting from his mother and sister; hut, fulfilling the command of his parents, 
he joined his father in October, 155-1, On this occasion he composed a canzone, in wliicb ho 
compared himself to Ascanius cscajiing from Troy with his father A^kieas. 

The fluctuating fortunes of tlie elder 'IVisso caused Torquato to visit successively Bergamo, 
the abode of his paternal relatives, and Pesaro, where his manners ami intelligence made so 
favourable an impression, that the Duke of Pesaro cliose him for companion to his son, then 
studying under the celebrated Corrado of Mantua. In 155b, be accom])amed his father to 
Venice, and tliere perused the best Italian authors, especially Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. 
The next year he went to tho University of Jbulua, whore, under Spurono Bperoni, and Sigonio, 
he studied Aristotle and the critics ; and liy Piccolomini and Pandasio ho was taught the moral 
and philosophical doctrines of Socrates and Ifiato. However, notwithstanding his severer 
studies, Torquato never lost sight of his favourite art ; and, at the age of seventeen, in ten 
months, he composed his “Binaldo,” a poem in twelve cantos, founded on the then popular 
romances of Charlemagne and his Paladins. This work, which was published in 1562, 
excited great admiration, and gave rise to expectations which were justified by the Gerusalemme 
Liberata.” The plan of that immortal poem was conceived, according to Serassx’s conjecture, 
in 1563, at Bologna, where Tasso was then prosecuting his studies. The first sketch of it 
is still preserved in a manuscript, dated 1563, in the Vatican Library, and printed at Venice 
in 1722, Unfortunately, while thus engaged, he was brought into collision with the civil 
authorities, in consequence of some satirical attacks on the University, which were falsely 
attributed to him. The charge was refiited, but not until his papers had been seized and 
himself imprisoned. This disgusted him with Bologna, and he returned to Padua in 1564* 
There he applied all his faculties to the acoomphshm^t of his epic poem ; collected immense 
materials from the Chronicles of the Crusades and wrote, to exercise his critic^ powers, 
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tlie an4 ll»<‘ "■Trattaio •^nlla r**i‘v.ia " \\ inli* liu* t'anluaj] d'K^to 

appciiulrd Imn ii ^^cntlciiuni mI' In*' rnurl, Sprnan nnh .i\HU!i’4 t.> il^’U.nlr tin* Nimiui; poet 
fr<im act'eptiii)^ tliut nlVH-n, hy rflatiu*^ dir many di.'.ippnintnifnt whiili he liml liiuis(.|f 
oxpL‘ri(nic‘{'(l wliilr in a Miinlar rart-rr. 'I'lirM* n lurn-iiMin’t-s wive Miiu. 'lassn 

joimal tilt* (’nnliiuil at, I*\'n'ara at tlir <‘ihl (4 Ortrluax ITnU. and idlrarlrtl tlio 

favuural)U‘ luitin* <4 tlu* Uuki* Mplaa^n, hrotlu-r rf tin* rardnial. and of thrh ono 

of wlioin, tlm colrltratod Klouimra, n nojiunnuly Mippn^id to have r\«*rfi*'('d a lasiiiiif and 
imliuppy iidluonn* nvt'r tla‘ port's litr. Fmara <‘“ntiimrd in hr hi*. l' plarr nf alMulr till 
1571, wliru 1)0 wan stinniuuird to nmanpany Iin patron thv ('ardiiial tt» Franrr. Hir ^^airtira 
of a court, culo]»nitod in tliat niiv fur its splrinlour, dal n«»t pu-vrat lii'^ proM-rutino las prolic 
studios with z(*al ; fur it ap[u‘ara fnmi his will, tpnUrd hy ^Mr. Sh’h)»in;i. that, at liis tloparturo 
for Franci*, lu‘ iKnUsrittt n a conmdornhlf p(»iliun of ihr “ ilrnisilt'mnn^' hrddrs a ^anrty of 
minor pioci'S. His ropututhm was ulrrudy hi^^h at the tnuirt of hrittH’<\ wlmro hr was 
nroivod hy t'harli's IX. witli distlu^oiishod attriitmn. Ihit hr piTrri\t'd, or fanoird that he 
saw, a {'liaii/^r in tlio t ardinars dnnranour towards him, urul, impalimt of nr^hrt, iu‘jL;Lfrd 
loiLVo 1o ridurii hi Italy. In 157:2, hr was at lhmH‘ wltli tlir ('ardinnl Ippolito d’Kstr. 
Ill the same yo<ir ho rntrrrd tla* srr^irr of thr Ihikr of I'Vrruru, uml rrsiutUHl zrnl 
the coiuplrtion and coriu’ctioii of the “ Gorusalrtnnn*. " 

In 1573, lasso wrote his brautiful past(»ral drama Amintu. This now production addt*(l 
greatly to his r(‘putation Ho chose simple Kuturr for his modrl ; and surcr<’drd udmiruhly 
in th(3 imitation of her 

The ‘^Gerusalemnic Lihcrata'’ was romplried in 1575. Tasso snhmittrd it. to the 
criticism of the most kamed mon of that agt*. Thr gi*rat confusion whi(*h prrvmhsl in 
the remarks of his critics caused him extraordinary uncasiticss an<l labour. To nns\v<‘r their 
objections, he wrote the ‘‘Lettoro Tootiohe,'* which are the best key to tlm tme intcrprehilion 
of his poem. 

During 1576, Tasso visited Pavia, Padua, Bologna, and Rome, and in ],57G returnod 
to Ferrara. His abode tbeie never was a happy one; for his talents, celebrity, and the 
favour in which he was hold, raised up enemies, who showed tiieir spleen in petty utulerinininga 
and annoyances, to which the poet’s susceptible temper lent a sting. He was attracted, 
however, by the kindness of the JDuko and titie society of the beautiful and accompMiod 
Eleonora, the Duke s sister, for whom the poet ventured, it is said, to declare an affection, 
which, according to some historians, did not remain unreciuited. The portrait of Oliada, 
in the beautiful episode which relates her history, is generally understood to have hWBt 
designed after tins living model : while some have imagined that Tasso himself is not less 
clearly iiicturoil in the doscriiitioii of her lover Sofronio. But about this time, vlictlicr 
from mental uneasiness, or from constitutional causes, his conduct began to he iii.tii;e<l hy 
a morbid irritability allied to madness. The “(loniwilemme" was suriv)ifi(ioiisly printed without 
having received the author’s hist corrections; and he entreated (ho Duke, and alt his powerful 
friends, to prevent such an abuse. Alfonso and the Pope himself eudeaioiired to satisfy 
Tasso’s demands, hut with little success. Tliis circumstance, and other jiartly real, partly 
Hnaginaiy troubles, augmented so much Ins natural melancholy and apjirehetision, that be 
began to think tliat his enemies not only pcrsecutoil and culumuiated liiin, but aci'used him 
of , gt^t.- crimes , he even imagained tliat they had the intention of deuouuciiig his works 
, . to tbs Holy Inquisition. Under tliis impression ho presented himself to tlie Inquisitor of 
B<$,qgna} and having made a general confession, submitted his works to the examination 
of that, holy father, and begged and obtained his absolution. His malady, for such wo 
may it, was continually exasperated by the arts of liia rivals ; and on one 

oeeadim, in apartments of the Duchess of Urbino, ho drew his sword on one of her 
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attendants Pie was immediately arrested ; and subsequently sent to oiie of the Duke’s 
villas, where he was Ivindly treated and supplied with medical advice. But Ins fancied 
injuries (for in this case they do not seem to have been real) still pursued him ; and he 
fled, destitute of every thing, from Ferrara, and hastened to lus sister Cornelia, then living 
at Sorrento. Her care and tenderness very much soothed lus mind and improved his health; 
but, unfortunately, he soon repented of Ins hasty flight, and returned to Ferrara, whore Ills 
former malady soon regained its powTa’. Dissatisfied with all about him, he again left that 
town , but, after having wandered for more than a year, he retunUHl to Alfonso, liy whom 
he was received with indilference and contempt. P>y nature sensitive, and much excited 
by liis misfortunes, Tasso began to pour forth biU(‘r mvectives against the Duke and his 
court Alfonso exercised a cruel revenge ; for, insh'ad of soothing the uuhapjiy poet, he 
shut him up as a ji^«natic m the Hospital of St. Anne. Pliis act merits our iiucpialitied 
censure ; for if ^Tasso had in truth any tendency to madness, what so lik(»iy to render 
it incurable as to shut him up in solitary conliiiement, in an uiihealtliy ci'lI, deprived of 
Ins favourite books, and of every amusement ? Yet, strange to say, notwithstanding lus 
sufferings, mental and bodily, for more than seven years in tliat abode of misery and 
despair, his powers remained uiibrokeu, his genius unimpaired ; and even there he composed 
some pieces both in prose and verse, which were triumphantly appealed to by his friends 
in jiroof of his sanity To this period wo may })rohably nffer the “ Veglio” or ‘‘ Watchos 
of Tasso, tlie mamisenpt of which was discovered in the Ambrosian Libiary at Milan, towards 
the end of tlie last century. Plioy are written m jirost^, and express the author’s melancholy 
thouglits in elegant and poetic language. P'lio “ Gerusaleimue ” had now Ixum published and 
republished both in Italy and ITance, and Fiiropc rang with its praises ; yet the author lay 
almost perishmg m close ooiiruumK'iit, sick, forlorn, and destitute of (‘vmy comfort. 

In 1584, Camillo Pellogriiii, a (’apuau nohleinan, and a groat aduuror of Tasso’s genius, 
published a “ Dialogue on Epic Poetry,” in which he placed the “ Chn’usakmime ” far above the 
“Orlando Furioso.” Tins testimony from a man of lit tTitry distinction caused a great sensation 
among the friends and admirers of Ariosto. Two Academicians of the Orustni, Salviati and 
De Rossi, attacked the “ Gcrusalcmmo” in the name of the Ai'ademy, and assailed Tasso and 
Ins father m a gi’oss strain of abuse. From the mml-liouse 'J’asso answered with great 
moderation ; defended his father, lus poem, and himself from these groundless invectives ; 
and thus gave to the world the host proof of his soundness of lumd, and of his manly 
philosophical spirit. 

At length, after lieing long importuned hy the noblest minds of Italy, Alfonso released 
him in 1 580, at the earnest entreaty of Don Vincenzo Gonzaga, sou of tlie Duke of Mantua, 
at whose court the poet for a time took up his abode. There, through the kindness and 
attentions of his patron and friends, he improved so much in health and spirits, that he resumed 
his hterary labours, and completed his father’s poem, “ Floridante,*’ and his own tragedy, 
“ Torrismondo.” 

But, with advancing ago, 1’asso became still more restless and impatient of dependence ; 
and he conceived a desire to visit Naples, in tlie hope of obtaining some part of tlie 
confiscated property of Ins parents. Accordingly, having received permission firom the Dulce, 
he left Mantua, and arrived in Naples at tlio end of March, 1588. About this time he 
made several alterations in his “ Gerusalemme,” corrected numerous faults, and took away all 
the praises he had bestowed on tlie House of Este. Alfieri used to say, that this amended 
“ Gerusalemme ” was the only one which he could read with pleasure to himself, or with 
admiration for the author. But as there appeared no hope that his claims would be soon 
adjusted, he returned to Rome, in November, 1588. Ever harassed by a restless mind, he 
quitted, one after another, the hospitable roofs which gave him shelter ; and at last, destitute 
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of all resources, aiul aHlicted with illness, took refuKe in tli(' hospital (»f tho Berf^amaschi, 
with whoso founder he cluimod relation hy the futluT h side : a sin^rnlar fat<‘ for one with 
whose praises Italy oven then %vas riup^n^^. But it shouhl he reineinhenal, ero wt' break 
into invectives aj^ainst the sordidness <.>f the aoe whieh sulfered this d(*}j[rudatioiu that the 
waywardness of Tasso’s temper rendered it hard to siitisfy him as an inmate, or to hi'IVieiid 
him as a patron. 

llestored to health, at tlio Oraiul Puke’s invitation he wimt to I-’lorem^c, wliere both 
prince and peoidc received him with every mark of admiration. Tlutst‘ wlio saw liim, as 
he passed along the streets, would exclaim, “ See 1 th<*ri' is Tasso 1 I’luit is the w<»ntierfal 
and unfortunate poetl” 

It is useless minutely to trace his wanderings fnmi Florence to Borne, fnan Borne to 
Mantua, and hack again to Borne and Naples. At the latter place dwelt in the palace 
of the Prince of Conea, where he composed groat part of the ** Cleriisalermne (’onquistata 
but having apprehended, not without reason, that the prince wisIumI to possess himsdf of 
his manuscripts, Torquato left the palace to reside with his friend Manso. His liealth and 
spirits improved in his new abode ; and besides proceeding with the “Conquistata,” ho (‘om- 
menced, at the request of Manso’s mother, “ Le Sette Giornato del Hondo (Jreato,’" a sacred 
poem in blank verse, founded on the Book of Genesis, which he completed in Homo a few 
days before his death. 

He visited Borne in 1593. A report that Marco di Sciarra, a notorious bandit, infested 
the road, induced him to halt at Gaeta, where his preacnco was celebrated by the citizens 
with great rejoicing. Sciarra, having heard that the great poet was detained hy fear of him, 
sent a message, purporting, that instead of injury, Tasso sliould receive every protection at 
his hands. This offer w^as declined; yet Sciarra, in testimony of respect, sent word, tliat 
for the poet’s sake he would withdraw with all his band from that neighbourhood ; and 
he did so. 

This time, on his arrival at Home, Tasso was received by the Cardinals Cinzio and 
Pietro Aldobrandini, nephews of the Pope, not as a courtier, but as a friend. At 
palace he completed the Gerusalemme Conqidstata,” and pubhshed it with a dedication to’ 
Cardinal Cinzio. This work was preferred by its author to tlie Gerusalemme Liberata.” 
It is remarkable that Milton made a similar error in estimating his ** Paradise Bcgained ” 

In March, 1594, Tasso returned to Naples, in hope of benefiting his rapidly declining 
health. The experiment appeared to answer; hut scarcely liad ho passed four months in 
his native country, when Cardinal Cmzio requested him to liasten to Boine, hiding ohtaiiu‘d 
for him from the Pope the honour of a solemn coronation in the Capitol. In tlio following 
November the poet arrived at Borne, and was received with general apiilausc. Tlie Pope 
himself overwhelmed him with praises, and one day said, “Torquato, 1 give you the lain el, 
that it may receive as much honour from you as it has conferred upon them W'lio have 
worn it before you.” To give to this solemnity greater s])lendour, it was d(‘laye<l till 
, April 26, 1595 ; but during the winter Tasso’s health became worse. Feeling that his end 
was nigh, he begged to be removed to the convent of St. Onofrio, wdicro he was carried off 
by fever on the very day appointed for his coronation. His corpse was interred the same 
evening in the church of the monastery, according to his will ; and his tomb was covered 
with a plain stone, on which, ten years after, hlaiiso, his friend and admirer, caused this 
simple epitaph to be engraved, — Hic jacet Torquatus Tasso. 

Tasso was tall and well proportioned; liis countenance very expressive, but rather 
melancholy ; his complexion of a dark brown, with lively eyes. Our vignette is taken from a 
cast; in wax, made after his death. He has left many beautiful and remarkable pieces, both 
in verse' and pro^e y bxit his fame is based upon the “ Genisalemme Libei*ata : ’’ the others 
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are comparatively little read. Among Ins countrymen, the comparative merits of tins great 
work, and of the ^‘Orlando Furioso,’’ have, ever since the days of Pellegiini, been a favourite 
subject of controversy. Some who persist in asserting that Ariosto was the greater poet, do 
not refuse to allow the superiority of the “ Gerusalcmme” as a poem ; and of this ojunion was 
(at least latterly) Metastasio, who, m his youth, was so great an admirer of the “ Orlando,'” that 
Ire would not even read the “ Gerusalemme In after life, however, having perused it with 
much attention, he was so enchanted by its beauties and regularity, that, being requested 

to give his opinion on the comparative meiits of the two, lie wrote in these words . If 

it ever came into the mind of Apollo to make me a great poet, and were he to command 
me to declare frankly whether I should like to choose for model the ‘ Orlando ’ or the 
‘ Gerusalemme,’ I would not hesitate to answer, the ' Gerusalomnie.' 

The principal biographers of Tasso among his own countrymen, are his friend Manso, 
who wrote his life in IGOO, six yi'ars only after tlie poofs deatli ; and the Abate Serassi, 
whose work was first published at Koine in 1785, and again at Bergamo, in 17D0. Besides 
these is his Life, in French, by tbe Abbe de Charnes (1690); and that by M. Suard, 
prefixed to the translation of the ‘Gerusalemme’ by Prince Lebrun (1803, two tom., 8vo.): 
while in Englifali we have a Life of Tasso, by Mr. Black (1810) ; and a Memoir by the 
Kev. Mr. Stohbmg (1833). 9'lie best complete edition of Tasso’s works is tliat of Molini, 
m eight volumes 8vo, Florence, 183^-6. 



{From a Cast taken after death.] 
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Francis Drake, the first British circumnavigdtor of the globe, was born in Devunslnrt', ol' 
humble parents. So much is admitted, with respect to the date of his biith, and tlie imdliod 
of his nurture, our amialists, Camden and Stowe, arc not agreed By the latter we are told, 
that Drake was born at Tavistock, about 1545, and brought up under the rare of a kinsman, 
the well-known navigator, Sir John Hawkins. Camden, on the otlier hand, anticijiutes his 
birth hy several years, and says that he was hound apprentice to a small shipowiuT on tlu*. 
coast of Kent, who, dying unmarried, in reward of his industry, host owed his bark upon liiiri 
as a legacy. Both accounts agree that in 1667 he went with Ila’wkins to the West Indies 
on a trading voyage, which gave its colour to the rest of his life. Their little squadron was 
obliged hy stress of weather to put into St. Juan de Ulloa, on the coasjt of Mexico ; where, 
after being received with a show of amity, it was beset and attacked by a superior force, 
and only two vessels escaped To make amends for his losses m this adventure, in the 
quaint language of the biographer Prince, in his “ Worthies of Devon,” “ Mr. Drake was 
persuaded by the minister of his ship that he might lawfully recover the value of the King 
of Spam by reprisal, and repair his losses upon him anywhere else. The case was clear 

in sea divinity; and few are such infidels as not to believe in doctrines which make hr 

their profit Whereupon Drake, though then a poor private man, undertook to revenge himsedf 
upon so mighty a monarch.” 

Dr. Johnson, in his “ Life of Drake,” states, with perfect complacency and witliout a 
word of qualification, that the bold sailor determined on an expedition, by which the 
Spaniards shoidd feel how imprudently they always act who injure and insult a brave man.” 

In his national zeal, the morahst seems to have forgotten that the retaliation of which he 

speaks was a lawless robbery, exercised upon the peaceable subjects of a king with whom 
we were 'not at war, in satisfaction of a wrong in wliicli they, the sufierers, had neither 
part nor interest ; and that this forcible levymg of satisfaction, vathout national warrant and 
commission, is what in modern language we call piracy. It is fortunate for the peace of the 
world, that this system of ‘‘ sea divinity ” is gone by. But in judging of this undertaking, 
which the courage, constancy, and success of its contriver could not by themselves save from 
the stigma of piracy, we must take into account the peculiar circumstances of the times. 
War, it is true, was not declared between Spain and England; but the bigotry of Philip II., 
Ins deep-rooted hatred and persecution of the Protestant religion, and his known support of 
the Catholic malcontents, caused Spain to be regarded by the English Protestants as their 
deadliest enemy ; so that tlie plunder of Spanish America might be regarded, in the language 
of the Puritans, merely as a spoiling of the Egyptians ; and the more because it was pretty 
cle^, however the Queen’s prudence might delay it, that a breach must ensue between the 
two nations ei'e long. This feeling was strengthened by the jealous care with which the 
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Spaniards sought to exclude all foreigners from navigating tlio ne\v-disc‘over(‘d seas; and 
there is some justice in Elizabeth's reidy to the Spanish ambassador, wlien he conijjlainod 
of Drake’s piracies, that his countrymen, by arrogating a right to the whole new world, 
and excluding thence all other European nations who should sail thitlnu', ov<‘n with a ^iew 
of exercising the most lawful commerce, naturally tempted others to make a violent irruption 
into those regions 

In the years 1570-1 Drake made two voyages to the West Indies, aiipaivntly to gniu 
a more precise acquaintance with the seas, the situation, strength, and wealth of the S])ainsh 
settlements In 1572 he sailed with two ships, one of seventy-five tons, the other of 
twenty-five tons, their united crews mustering only seventy-three men and hoys, all volunteers. 
His object was to capture the now ruined city of Nombre de Dios, situated on the isthmus 
of Panama, a few miles east of Porto Bello, then the great repository of all the treasure 
conveyed from Mexico to Spain. Off the coast of America his little armament was augmented 
by amJfeTgTEir’bark, with thirty men on board; so that, deducting those whom it w'as 
n^^feary to leave in charge of the ships, his available force fell short of an hundred men. 
This handful of bold men attacked the town, which was uiiwalled, on the night of July 22, 
and found their way to the market-pLico, where the captain received a severe wound. He 
concealed his hurt until the public treasury was reached, hut before it could he broken 
open, he became faint from loss of blood, and his disheartened followers abandoned the 
attempt, and carried him perforce on board shi}). Sucdi at least is the account of the 
English: there is a Portuguese statement in “Hakluyt's Voyages,'’ vol. iii, p. 525, less 

favourable both to tlie daring and success of the assailants. 

Failing in tliis attempt, Drake continued for some time on the coast, visiting C'arthagmia 
and other places, and making prize of various ships; and if we wonder at his hardihood 
in adventuring with such scanty means to remain for raoiitliR in the midst of uu awakoncil 
and inveterate enemy, how much more surprising is it that the wealthy, proud, and 

powerful monarchy of Spain should so neglect the care of its most prt'cums coU)1ik*s, as to 
leave them unable to crush so slight a foe! The English appear to have felt ixu’h'ctly at 
their ease; they cruised about, fornu‘d an intimate alliance with an ludmn trila*, nanu'd 
Symerons, the bond of union being a common hatred of the 8pauiards, and built a fort tui 
a small island of difficult access, at the mouth of a river, where they remained from 
September 24th, 1572, to February 3rd, 1573. On the latter day, Drake set fortli with 
one portion of his associates, under the condiu^t of the Symerons, to cross the isthmus, Uu 
the fourth day they reached a central hill, whore stood a remarkable goodly great 
high tree, in wliich the Indians had cut and made divers steps to ascend up neere unto 

the top, where they had also made a convenient bower, wherein ten or tw^re men might 

easily sitt ; and from tlience wee might without any diffiioaLty Mainly see ^ Atlantic 
Ocean, whence now wee came, and the South Atlantic (that, is, the so mu(di desired. 

After, ow captain had ascended to this bower with the chief Symeron, md having, as it 
pleased 'Ood at that tkne, by reason of the brize, a rexy feira day, bad seen that sea of 
which he had heard such golden reports, he besought Almighty God of bis goodness to 
give him life and leave to sayle once in an English rfdp in ^hat sea.” We quote from a 
tract entitled ‘‘ Sir Francis Drshe revived,'" written by some of Drake^s companions, corrected, 
it is said, by himself, and published by his nephew in 1626, which contains a full and 
interesting account of th|& adventurous expedition Drake’s present object was to intercept 
a convoy of treasure on the way from Panama^ to Nombre do Dios. The route was this : 
eight leagues fpom Panama lymg ihtohd to north-west, is the town of Ycuta Cruz, 

high on the river ChagfC..,. For,^ distance merchandise was carried on np^ules, then 
embarked in flat-b6ttomed^,h^/^k)d ' down the river to its mouth, then shipped 
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for Nombre de Dios, or after the abandonment of that town, for Porto Bello ; and this is 
the route by wliich it lias often been proposed to make a eamil to join the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans By this route the treasures of Peru and Cliili, as wtdl as ]\Iexico, 
were brought to Europe, for the passage round Pape Horn was tlien unknown, and no 
ship hut Magalhacns’ had yet accomplished tln^ passage^ round tla* world to l^hirojx'. (}ui»Ied 
hy the Symerons, the English aiijiroaehed i‘aminui, h'lmied tiiat a valuable treasure was. 
expected to pass, and beset the lonely lorest road whiidi it had to tra\el. But the haste 
of one drunken man gave a premature alarm, in eonsequence of which the inurdi of the 
caravan was stopped , and Drake with liis ]>arty, thmr golden hopi's being thus dt‘featcil, 
forced their way through Vonta Cruz, and returned hy a shorter route 1o tht‘ir encampment, 
after a toilsome and fruitless journey of tlireo weeks. It was not till April 1, that the 
long-desired opportunity presenti'd itself, on which day they took^ a caravan of mules 
laden with silver, and a small quantity of g()hL They carried of! part of the spoil, and 
buried about fifteen tons of silv<‘r, hut on retuniing for it, they found fflSU llHi^l^ecn 
recovered by the Spaniards. 

Drake returned to England, August 9, 1573. In dividing the treasure he showed 
the strictest honour, and even generosity ; yet his ^are was large enough to juiy for fitting 
out three ships, with which he served as a volunteer in Ireland, under the Earl of Jilsscx, 
and ‘‘ did excellent service both by sea and land in the winning of divers strong hulsf 
In 1577, he obtained a commission from Queen Elizabeth to conduct a squadron into the 
South Seas. What was the purport of the commission we do not find: it appears from 
subsequent passages that it gave to Drake the power of life and death over his followers ; 
but it would seem from the Queen’s hesitation in approving his proceedings, that it was 
not intended to authorise (at least formally) his depredations on Spanish propm*ty. 

With five ships, the largest the Pelican, of one hundred tons burden, the smallest a 
pinnace of fifteen tons, manned in all with only 164 men, Drake sailed from Plymouth, 
November 15, 1577, to visit seas where no English vessel had over sailed. Without 
serious loss, or adventure worthy of notice, the fleet arrived at port St. J ulian, on the coast 
of Patagonia, June 20, 1578. Here the discoverer Magalhaens had tried and executed 
his second in command on a charge of mutiny, and the same spot did Drake select to 
perform a similar tragedy. He accused the officer next to himself, Thomas Doughty, of 
plots to defeat the expedition and take his life ; plots undertaken, he said, before they had 
left England. “ Proofs were required and alleged, so many and so evident, that the 
gentleman himself, stricken with remorse, acknowledged himself to have deserved death ; ” 
and of three things presented to hun, either immediate execution, or to be set on shore on 
the main, or to be sent home to answer for his conduct, lie chose the former ; and having 
at his own request received the sacrament togetlier with Drake, and dined with him in 
farther token of amity, he cheerfully laid his head on the block, according to the sentence 
pronounced hy forty of the chiefest persons in the fleet. Such is the account published 
by Drake’s nephew, in the “ World Encompassed,” of which we shall only observe, without 
passing judgment on the action, that Drake’s conduct in taking out a person whom he 
knew to he ill-affected to him, was as singular as is the behaviour and sudden and acute 
penitence attributed to Doughty. But we have no account from any friend of the sufferer. 
It is fair to state the judgment of Camden, who says, “ that the more unprejudiced men 
in the fleet thought Doughty liad been guilty of insubordination, and that Drake in jealousy 
removed him as a rival. But some persons, who thought they could see further than others, 
, said that Drake had been ordered by the Earl of Leicester to take off Doughty, because 
he spread -a report that Leicester had procured the death of the Earl of Essex.” 

; / i Saying, temamed at Port St. Julian until August 15, they sailed for the Straits, 
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readied them August 20, and passed safely into the Paciiic, Septfunher 0, witli three 
ships, having taken out the men and stores, and abandoned the two smaller vessels. iUit 
there arose on the 7th a dreadful storm, whidi dispersed the ships. The ]\Tarigold was 
no more heard of, while the dispirited crew of the Elizabeth returned to England, being 
the fii’st who ever passed back to the eastward through Magollan's Strait.^ Drake’s 
ship was driven southwards to the 5Gth degree, where he ran in among the islands of the 
extreme south of America. He fixes the farthest land to be near the hOth dt'gn^c of south 
latitude, and thus appears to claim the honour of having discovered Capo Horn. bVom 
September 7 to October 28, the adventurers were buffeted by one continued and dreadful 
storm : and in estimating the merits of our intrepid seamen, it is to he consid(‘red that the 
seas were utterly unknown, and feared by all, those who had tried to follow in Magulhafrfs 
course havuig seldom succeeded, and then with much pain and loss, and little ^ fruit of their 
voyage ; that llreir vessels were of a class which is now hardly use<l for more than 
coasting service ; and that the imperfection of instruments and observations laid them under 
disadvantages which are now removed by the ingenuity of our artists. Add to this, that 
as the Spaniards gave out that it was impossible to repass the Straits, there remained no 
known way to quit the hostile shores of America, but by traversing the unexplored Pacific. 

The storm at length ceased, and the lonely Pelican (which Drake, liowevcr, hncl 
renamed the Golden Hind) ran along the coast of lima and Peru, reaping a golden harvest 
from the careless security of those who never thought to see an enemy on that side of the 
globe. There is something rather revolting, but very indicative of the temper of the age, in 
the constant reference to the guidance and protection of God, mixed with a quiet jocularity 
with which “ Master Francis Fletcher, preacher in this employment,” from whos{‘ notes 
the “ World Encompassed,” which is a narrative of this voyage, was compiled, siieaks of 
acts very little different from highway robbery, such as would now ho ludd disgraceful in ojicn 
war : as, for instance, on meeting a S})aniard driving eight lamas, each laden with 100 
pounds’ weight of silver, “ they offered their service without entreaty, and hi^canm drovers, 
not enduring to see a gentleman Spaniard turned carntT."’ Enriched by the most valuable 
spoil, jewels, gold, and silver, Drake steered to tbo northward, hoping to discover a homeward 
passage m that quarter. In the 4.8th dogi'oc of latitude he was sloppctl by the cold ; and, 
determining to traverse the Paidfic, he landed, careiau'd his ship, and, in the Queen’s name, 
took possession of the country, which he named New Albion. September 20, 1579, he 
sailed again, and reached the Molucca Islands November 4. In his passage thence to the 
island of Celches, he incurred the most imminent danger of the whole vayago. The ship 
struck, as they wore sailing before a fair wind, on a reef of rocks, so precipitous that it was 
impossible to lay out an anchor to heave her off. They stuck fast in this most hazardous 
situation for eight hours. At the end of that time the wind shifted, and the ship, lightened 
of part of her guns and cargo, reeled off into deep water, without serious injury. Had the sea 
risen, she must have been wrecked. Tliis was Drake’s last mishap. Pie reached Plymoutli 
in the autumn of 1580, after near three years’ absence. Accounts differ as to tlio exact 
date of his arrival. 

Smee Drake had for this voyage the Queen’s commission, by which we must suppose 
the license to rob the Spaniards to have been at least tacitly conceded, he seems to have 
been rather hardly used in being left from November to April in ignorance how his bold 
adventure was received at court. Among the people it created a great sensation, with much 
diversity of opinion : some commending it as a notable instance of English valour and 

* This is the general statement: hut in the ‘'Lives of Early English Navigators,” in the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, vol. v., it is said that a Spaniard named Ladrilleros had made the passage twenty years 
before- 
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maritime hlnll, ami a just n‘|iris,il iiikiii file Sji.im.inls for ilioir iiiitlilcss ami rruel iiracticos ; 
others stylmo it a hreach of troalies, little better tli.ui iiiriicy, and stieli as jt was neither 
expedient nor decent for a trading nation to <‘neourage linrmg this inteniil, I'ruke must 
have felt Ins situation unpleasant and precarious , but the (iiieen turned the scab' lu his 
favour by going, April 4, h'Hl, to dme on board bis ship at I>eptfonl, on which occasion 
she declared her entire approhalioii of his comlncl, and cmiferri'd on him tla- honour, and 
sm h it then was, ot knighthood. TIis shtp she ordi'icd to be presiu'ved, as a luonuiiieiit 
of his glory Having lallcn to decay, it was at length broken ii]); a chair, made out of its 
planks, was presented to the Uiavorsily of Oxford, ami probably is still to he seen in the 
Bodleian library. Cowley wrote a Pimlarie ode upon it. 

Drake bad now esiablisliisl Ins reputation as llie first seaiiiiiu of the dtiy; and in 1585 
the Queen, ba\ing resolved on war, intrusted liiin with the. eoininatid of an expedition agaitist 
the Rpaiiisli eolmiii's. He burnt or put to raiisiaii tlm cities of St. dago, near tlape Verde, 
St. Donnngo, Caitbageua, aud others, and returmal to KnglumI, having fully answered tho 
high expee.tiitions which were entertained of him. lie was again employed with a larger 
force of thirty ships in 1587, with which ho entered the port of C.uliz, Imrnt 10,000 tons 
of shijiping, wliich tvere to form part of the Armada, look tho castle, of Cape St. Vincent, 
and sailing to the Axores, made jirixc of a large and wealthy ship on its way from the Indies. 
Still more einiiumt were his services against tlie Armada m the fdlowiiig year, in which 
he served as '\'ieo-aduuraI under Lord Howard of Klliiighain. But these are well -knnwii 
passages of liisloiy, ami w'c have shortened our account of tlieiu, to relato at more Icngili 
the early inc.uloiits of Drake’s adventurous life. 


Ill 1589 Sir Francis Drake timl Sir John NorrLs were joined in the eoinmaml of an 
expedition, meant to deliver Portugal from the dominion of Spain, 'I’liis I'ailed, us mmiy 
expeditions have done in which the sea and land services were meant to act together ; ami, 
as usual, ^ each party threw the blame on the other. Drake's plan appears to have been 
mort judicious: it was at least accordant with his character, — downright ami daring. He 
sv ed to sail straight for Lisbon and surprise the place ; but Norris was bent on bimling 
at Corunna,— where ho did indeed some liarm to the Spaniards, but no service towards tlm 
real objects of the expedition. ’Wlien tho land-forces did at last besiege Lisbon, Drake 
was unwilling or unable to force liis way up the Tagus to co-operate with tliem, and for 
tins he was afterwards warmly blamed by Norris. He defended himself by stuthig that 
flie tune misspent by the English at Corama had been well employed by tho Spaniards 
in fortifying Lisbon; and wo fully believe that neither fear nor jealousy would have matlo 
him hesitate at any thing wliicli ho thought to be for the good of tlie sendee. This miscarriage, 
hough for a time it cast something of a cloud uimu Drake's fame, lUd not prevent bis being 
^am emp eyed in 1595; wdien tho Queen, at the suggestion of himself and Sir John Hawkins, 
determined to send out another expedition against Spanish America, under those two Eminent 
navigators tlie expenses of wliieli wore in great part to ho defrayed by themselves and 
their friends. Great hope was naturally conceived of this expedition, the, largest which had 
yet been sent against that quarter, for it consisted of thirty vessels and 2500 men. The 
Jiief object was to sail to Nombre cle Dios, march to Panama, and there seize the treasure 
from Peru. But tlie blow, whu-h sl.ould have been struck immediately, was delayed by 

To ?! Hawknis died, it was said of grief at the rumed 

Fospects of the expedition. November 12, while the fleet lay before Porto Rico- and on 

p!1 ? ? A 1 officer- Repulsed from 

Porto Rico, the admiral steered for the Spanish main; where he burnt several towns, and 
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among them Nombre de Dios. Tie tlicn sent a strong (h'taehmeiit of 750 men against 
Panama; but they found the cai)ture of that city im]iraoti(ta]ile. Roou afterwards he fcdl 
sick of a fever, and died January 28, 1590. Ilis doatli, like that of his coadjutor, is 
attributed to mental distress ; and nothing is more probable than that disa])j)ointnient may 
have made that noxious climate more deadly. Hints of poisoning wore thrown out ; but 
tins is a surmise easily and often lightly made, “Thus/’ says Fuller, in bis 'MIoly Stato,'^ 
‘'an extempore performance, scarce beard to be begun Ixdbrc we bear it is endi'd, c-onios 
off with better applause, or miscarries with less disgrace, than a long-studied ami oiicnly 
premeditated action. Beside^, we see how great spirits, having mounted up to the highest 
pitch of performance, afterwards strain and break their credits in trying to go beyond it. 
We will not justify all the actions of any man, though of a tamer profession than a sea 
captam, in wdiom civility is often counted preciseness. For the main, we say that this our 
captain was a religious man towards God, and his houses, generally speaking, churclu^s, 
where he came chaste in his life, just in his dealings, true of his word, and merciful to 
those that were under him, haling nothing so much as idleness.” To those good qualities 
we may add that he was kind and considerate to his sailors, though strict in the maintenance 
of disciidme ; and hhoral on fit occasions, though a strict economist. Pie cut a water-course 
from Buckland Abbey to Plymouth, a distance of seven miles in a straight line, ami tliirty 
by the windings of the conduit, to supply the latter town with fresh water, which before 
was not to be procured within the distance of a mile. He is honourably distinguished from 
the atrocious race of buccaneers, to whom his example in some sort gave rise, by the 
humanity with which he treated liis prisoners. And it should be mentioned, as a proof of 
his judicious benevolence, that in conjunction with Sir John Hawkins, he i)rocured the 
establishment of the Chest at Chatham, for the relief of aged or sick seamen, out of tlu'ir 
own voluntary contributions. The faults ascribed to bim are ambition, in(‘oiist.ancy in 
friendship, and too much desire of popularity. 

In person, Drake was low, but strongly made, “ well favuurc'd, fayre, ami of a 
clieerefuU countenance.” The scarf and jewel which he wears iii our juirtrait (which i.^ 
engraved from a picture in the possession of Sir Traytoii Drulvo, of Kutwcll Court, near 
Exeter, the present reprcseutative of the family) were given him by (Iwmx Elizabeth ; the 
former when lie took leave of her before sailing to meet the Armada. The jewel contains 
a portrait of herself: these relics are still in tlui possession of the family. Drake left no 
issue : his neidiew was created a baronet by James I., and the title is still extant. 

The collection of voyages by Hakluyt, and the accounts publislied by Drake’s nephew, 
quoted in this memoir, contain the fuhost accounts of Drake’s adventurous liistory. Prince’s 
“ Worthies of Devon,” Dr. Johnson’s Life of Drake,” Kippis’s Biographia Britannica,” 
and the " PKlinburgh Cabinet Library,” voL v,, all give satisfactory accounts of this eminent 
ornament of the British navy. 
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Miguel le Cebyaittes SAA^^EDRA was baptized October 9, 1547, at Alcala do Henares, a 
town of New Castile, not far ft’orn Madrid. The exact date of liis birth does not appear ; and 
even the locahty of it lias been disputed by several towns, as the Grecian cities contended for 
the honour due to the birth-place of Homer. Sprung from noble, but not wealthy parents, he 
was sent at an early age to the metropolis, to quahfy himself for one or other of the only 
lucrative professions in Spain, the church, the law, or medicine ; but his attention was 
diverted from tliis object by a strong propensity to writing verses Juan Lopez de Hoyos, a 
teacher of some note, under whom he studied ancient and modern literature, thought Cervantes 
the most promismg of his pupils ; and inserted an elegy, and other verses of his favourite’s 
composition, in an account of the funeral of Queen Isabel, wife of Tliilip IL, published in 15G9. 
These, hke the greater nmnber of Cervantes’ early poems, wliich are very numerous, do not 
rise above mediocrity ; though the author, who was a long time in discovering that his real 
talent lay in prose writing, seems to have thought otherwise. He was an indefatigable reader, 
and used to stop before the book-stahs in the street, perusing anything that attracted his 
attention. In this manner he gained that intimate knowledge of the old hterature of Ins 
country, which is displayed in his works ; especially in the Canto de Caliope,” the “ Escnitimo 
de la hbreria de Don Quixote,” and the “Yiage al Pamaso” Thus he spent liis time, 
reading and writing verses, seemmgly heedless of his future subsistence, until the pressure of 
wmt, and the lU success of his poetry, drove him to quit Spam, and’ seek his fortune elsewhere. 
He went to Home, and entered the service of Cardinal Giulio Acquaviva ; but soon after 
enlisted as a private in the armament which Pope Pms Y. fitted out, in 1570, for the relief of 
Cyprus, then attacked by the Turks. In 1571 he fought in the famous battle of Lepanto, when 
the combined squadrons of the Clnistian powers, commanded by Don Juan of Austria, defeated 
and destroyed the Ottoman fleet. On that memorable day, Cervantes received a gun-shot 
woimd, which for life deprived him of the use of his left hand. Far, however, from repining, the 
generous Spaniard always expressed Ins joyfulness at having purchased the honour of sharing m 
that victory at that price. The wounded were landed at Messma, and Cervantes among them. 
Having recovered Ins health, he enlisted in the troops of Naples, tlien subject to the crown of 
Spam In 1575, as he was voyaging to Spam, the vessel was taken by corsairs ; and being 
earned to Algiers, Cervantes became a slave to Dali Mami, an Albanian renegade, notorious for 
cruelty. The high-spirited Spaniard bent all his energies to effect an escape ; and contnved to 
get out of the city of Algiers, and conceal himself in a cave by the sea-coast, near a garden 
belonging to a renegade, named Hassan, whose gardener and another slave were in the 
secret. He was there joined by several Christian prisoners ; and the party remained in 
the cave for several months, hoping that the opportune arrival of some vessel might deliver 
them fi:om their anxious duress. At last a ransomed captive, a native of Majorca, and 
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friend of Cervantes, — left Algiers ; and returning to Ms country, fitted out a vessel, with the 
intention of releasing Ms countrynaen. He arrived off the coast in the night, and was on 
the point of landing near the entrance of the cave, when some Moors, who were passing 
by, spied Mm, and raised the alarm, on which the vessel stood out again to sea. One 
of HassaMs two servants next day went to the Dey, and, in hopes of a reward, informed 
fiim that fifteen Cliristians were concealed in the cave. They were immediately seized 
and loaded with chains. Cervantes, who appeared the leader, was closely questioned by 
the Dey Mmself, whether he had any accomplices in the city. He answered steadily, 
that the scheme had been planned and carried on by himself alone. After tMs examination, 
he was returned to his master. Nothing disheartened, he devised other means of escape, 
wMch hkewise failed ; until at last he conceived the daruig scheme of organizing a 
general rising of the Christian slaves in Algiers, and taking forcible possession of the town. 
But by the cowardice of some of them, the plot was betrayed; and Cervantes was again 
seized, and carried to the prison of the Dey, who declared that Ms capital and his ships 
were not safe ''unless he kept himself a close watch over the crippled Spaniard.” So 
earnest was he in this feeling, that he even purchased Cervantes from Ms master, and 
kept Mm confined in irons ; but he did not otherwise illtreat the prisoner, partly, perhaps, 
out of respect for so brave a man, partly in the hope of obtaining a high ransom for him. 
Father Haedo, in Ms " Topografia de Argel,” gives an account of Cervantes’ captivity, 
and of the repeated attempts which he made to escape. Meantime Ms widowed mother and 
Ms sister, in Spain, had not forgotten Mm ; and they contrived, in the year 1579, to raise 
a sum of 300 ducats, which they delivered to two monks of tlie order of Trinity, or 
Mercy, who were proceeding to Algiers for the ransom of slaves. In 1580 they arrived, 
and treated with the Dey for Cervantes’ ransom ; which, after an extravagant sum had been 
demanded, was settled at 500 golden scudi. The good fathers made up the deficiency 
in the sum they had been intrusted with ; and at last, in September of tliat year, Cervantes 
found Mmself free. Early in the following year he returned to Spain. Having met 
nothing but misfortunes and disappointments in his endeavours to make Ms fortune in 
the world, he now determined to return to his literary pursuits. In 1584, he published 
Ms " Galatea,” a pastoral novel. At the end of tliat year he married Donna CataUna 
Palacios de Salazar,— a lady of ancient family, of the town of Esquivias. This marriage, 
however, does not seem to have much improved Ms fortune, for he began soon after to 
write for the stage as a means of supporting himself. In tlie next five years he composed 
between twenty and thirty plays, which were performed at Madrid ; and, it would • 
most of them witli success. A few are still romemb^ed, namely, Dos ®catos de 
Argel,” in winch he describes the scenes of Algerine captivi^;- Destraedbn de 
Numancia, ’ and “ La Batalla Naval.” He ceased to write for the stage about 1590, 
when Lope de Vega was rising into reputation. After this he lived several^ years at 
Seville, where he had some wealthy relatives, and where he appears to have been employed 
as a commercial agent. He was at Seville m 1598, at the time when PMlip H. died. 
The pompous preparations for the funeral, the gorgeous heetrse and pall, and the bombastic 
admiration of the people of Seville at thax own magnifioience on the occasion, excited tlie 
grave and sober Castihan’s vein of irony, and he ridiculed the hoastfol. Andalusiahs in a 
sonnet wMch became celebrated, and wMch b^ins 

Veto Dios quo mo espanta osta gtandeasa. 

I declare to God that aH magp^benoe quite oYerw^hdims me," Ssc. 

He has also given m- amusing account of the peculDeix character, taste, and habits of the 
Sevillians in one of Ms tales, ''Binconete y Oortadfflo,” in wMch he describes the several 
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classes of the inliahitants of that city, wliich is the second in Spain, and, in many respecls, 
offers a strong contrast to hladrid. It was in one of liis journoiys between these two 
cities that he resided some time in the province of La Mancha, which he lias rendered 
famous by his great work. He examined attentively both the country and the people ; 
he saw the cave of Montesinos, the Lagunas de Ruydera, the plain of Montiel, Puerto 
Lapice, the Batanas, and other places wliich he has described in “ Don Quixote.” Being 
intrusted with some commission or warrant for recovering certain arrears of tithe duo 
from the village of Arganiasilla to the prior of St John of Consuegi’a, he mcui'red the hostility 
of the villagers, who. disputed his powers, and threw hmi mto prison; and he seems to 
have remamed in confinement for some time, as during that period ho imagined and 
sketched the fct part of “ Don Quixote,” as he liimseff has stated in the preface. He fixed 
upon this village of Argamasilla as the native place of his hero, without, however, 
mentiomng its name, '' which,” he says at the beginning of the book, “ I have no particular 
wish to remember,” After tins occurrence, wo find Cervantes living with liis family at 
Valladohd in 1604-5, while Pliilip III. and Ins court were residing there. There is a 
document among the records of the prison of that city, from which it appears that, m June, 
1605, Cervantes was taken up on suspicion of being concerned in a night brawl whicdi took 
place near his house, and in wliich a knight of Santiago was mortally wounded. The wounded 
man came to the house in wMcli Cervantes lived, and was helped upstairs by one of the 
other lodgers whom he loiew, assisted by Cervantes, wlio had come out at the noise Tlie 
magistrate arrested several of the inmates of the house, which contained five clifierent families, 
hmg in as many sets of chambers on the different floors. Erom the examinations taken, it 
appears that Cervantes, his wife and daughter. Ins widowed sister and her daughter, liis half- 
sister, who was a monja, or domestic nun, and a female servant, occupied apartments on the 
first floor ; and that Cervantes was in the habit of being visited by several gentlemen, both on 
commercial busmess, and on account of bis literary merit. Cervantes was honourably 
acq^uitted ; as the wounded man, before he died, acknowledged that ho had received the latal 
blow from an unknown stranger, who insolently obstructed his passage, upon which they 
drew therr swords, Soon afterwards, in 1605, Rie first part of Don Quixote ” appeared at 
Madrid, whither Cervantes probably removed after the court left Valladolid. It seems at once 
to have become popular; for four editions were published in the course of the year. But 
it was assailed with abuse by the fanatical admirers of tales of chivalry, by several dramatic 
and other poets unfavourably alluded to, and also by some of the partisans of Lope de Vega, 
who thought that Cervantes had not done justice to their idol. 

Cervantes did not publish anything for seven years after the appearance of the first part of 
‘‘ Don Quixote.” He seems to have spent this long period in studious retirement at Madrid : he 
Jtiad by this time given up all expectations of court favour or patronage, which it would appear 
that he at one time entertained. Philip HI., although remarkably fond of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” the 
perusal of which was one of the few things that could draw a smile from his melancholy 
countenance, was not a patron of literature, and he thought not of inquiring after the 
circumstances of the writer who had afforded him some moments of innocent gratification. 
Cervantes, however, gained two friends among the powerftd of the time, Don Pedro de Castro, 
Count de Lemos, and Don Bemado de Sandoval, Archbishop of Toledo. To tlie first he 
was introduced by his friends, the two brothers and poets Argensola, who were attached to 
the household, and enjoyed the confidence of the Count. In 1610, when De Lemos went 
as Viceroy to Naples, Cervantes expected to go with him ; but he was disappointed ; and he 
attributed his Mure to the coldness and neglect with which his application to that effect 
was treated by the Argensolas. It is certain, however, that he received from the Count 
de Lemos some substantial marks of favour, and among them a pension for the remainder of 
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his life To tliis nobleman Cen^antes dedicated the second part of his “ Don Quixote/’ and other 
works, with strong expressions of gratitude. The Spanish hiogi'aphers say also that he 
received assistance in money from the Archbishop of Toledo These benefactions, added 
to Ins Wife's little property at Esquivias, and the remains of Ihs own small patrmiony, kept liim 
above absolute want, though evidently in a state of penury 

In 1613 he published his ‘'Novelas Excmplares,” or moral tales They have always 
been much esteemed, both for the purity of the language and for the descriptions of life 
and character which they contain. 

In 1614 Cervantes published his Viage al Parnaso,’’ in which he passes in review the 
poets of former ages, as well as his contemporaries, and discusses their merits. While 
rendering justice to the Argensolas, he alludes to the above-mentioned disappointment 
which they had caused him. lie complains of his o^vn poverty with poetical exaggeration, 
and styles himself '' the A<lam of poets.’’ lie next sold eight of his plays to the bookseller 
YiUaroel, who printed them ; after observing, however, that Cervantes’ prose was much 
better relished liy the public than his poetry, a judgment which has been generally confirmed 
by critics. These plays were dedicated to the Count de Lemos, whom he tells that he 
was preparing to bring out “Don Quixote” armed and spurred once more. Cervantes bad 
then nearly fuhshed the second part of his immortal work ; but before he had time to 
send it to press, there appeared a sjiurious continuation of the “ Don Quixote,” the author of 
which, apparently an Aragonese, assumed the fictitious name of Avcllancda. It was published 
at Tarragona, towards the end of 161 i It is very inferior in style to the original, which 
it strives to imitate The VTitc'r was not only guilty of jdagiarisms from the first part of 
Cervantes’ work, already jiublished, but he evidently pirated several incidents from the 
second part, which was still in and to which, by some means or other, he must have 
found access. At the sam(3 time, ho scruples not to lavish vulgar abuse on Cervanles, 
ridiculing him for the lameness which an lionoiiruhle wound had entailed upon him, and for 
his other misfortunes. This disgraceful production was dos(Tvcdly lashed by tlie injured 
author in tlio second part of “Don (Quixote,” which was publislu'd in 1615, and reccivial with 
universal applause Ilis fame now stood at the highest, and distinguished strangers arriving 
at Madrid were eager to be introduced to liiin. liis pecuniary circumstances, however, 
remained at the same low ebb as bc'forc. The Count de Lemos, who was still at Naples, 
appears to have been Ins principal friend. 

In October, 1615, Cervantes felt tlio first attacks of dropsy. Ho bore the slow progress 
of this ojipressive disease with liis usual serenity of mind ; and occupied himself in preparing 
for the press Ids last production, “ I’ersiles y Sigismunda,” an elegant imitation of Helxodoras’s 
Etliiopi^in story. The last action of his life was to dictate the affecting dedioaticn of this 
work to the Count de Lemos. lie died witliout much struggle, April 23, 1616, in his 
sixty-nhith year. It is a singular coincidence, tliat Spain and England should have lost on 
the same day of the same year the peculiar glory of their national literature ; for this was the 
day upon which Slmkspcro died. By liis will he appointed his wife and a friend as his 
executors, and requested to he buried in the monastery of the Trinitarios, the good fathei's 
w'ho had released him from captivity. After the custom of pious Spaniards, he had inscribed 
himself as a brother of the third order of St. Francis, and in the dress of that order he w^as 
earned to his grave. No monument was raised to his memory. The house in wliich he died 
was m the Calle (or street) de Loon, where the Itoyal Asylum now stands. 

Cervantes’ great work is too generally known to require criticism- It is one of those 
few productions which immortalfrie the literature and language to which they belong. The 
interest excited by sudi a work never dies, for it is interwoven with the very nature of man. 
The particular circumstances which led Cervantes to the conception of “Don Quixote” have long 
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ceased to exist. Books of clnvaliy have been forgotten, and their influence has died away ; 
hut Quixotism, under some form or another, remains a characteristic of the human mind in 
all ages : man is still the dupe of fictions and of his own imagination, and it is for tliis, tliat, 
in reading the story of the aberrations of the Knight of La Mancha, and of the mishaps that 
befell him in liis attempt to redi’ess all the wrongs of the world, we cannot help applying the 
moral of the tale to incidents that pass every day before our own eyes, and to trace similarities' 
between Cervantes’ hero and some of our living acquaintances. 

The contrast between the lofty, spiritual, single-minded laiight, and his credulous, simple, 
yet shrewd, and earth-seeking squire, is an unfailing source of amusement to the reader. It has 
been disputed which of the two characters, Don Quixote or Sancho, is most sldlfiiUy dra^vn, and 
best supported through the story They are both excellent, both suited to each other. The 
contrast also between the style of the work and the object of it, affords another rich vein of 
mirth. Cervantes’ object was to extirpate by ridicule the whole race of turgid and servile 
imitators of the older chivahous tales ; which had become a real nuisance in his time, and 
exercised a very pernicious effect on the minds and taste of the Spaniards. The perusal of 
those extravagant compositions was the chief pastime of people of every condition ; and even 
clever men aclcnowledged that they had wasted whole years in this unprofitable occupation, 
which had spoiled their taste and perverted their imaginations so much, that they could not 
for a long time after take up a book of real history or science without a fechng of weariness. 
Cervantes was well acquainted with the nature and the effects of the disease he had himself 
employed much time in such pursuits, and he resolved to prepare a remedy for the public 
mind. That his example has been taken as a precedent by vulgar and grovelling persons, for the 
purpose of ridiculing all elevation of sentiment, all enthusiasm and sense of honour, forms no 
just ground of censure on Cervantes, who waged war against that whi(di was false and 
improbable, and not against that which is noble and natural in the human mind. Nature and 
truth have their sublimity, which Cervantes understood and respected. 

The best Spanish editions of “Don Quixote” are that of the Spanish Academy, in four- 
vols. 4to, 1788 ; the edition by Don Juan Antonio PeUicer, with a good life of Cervantes, 
five vols. 8vo, 1798 ; and the edition by Don Martin F. de Navarrete, five vols. 8vo, 1819. 
The edition published by the Rev J. Bowie, six volumes in three, 4to, London, 1781, contains 
a valuable commentary, explanatory of idioms, proverbs, &c. Of the English tiiinslations, tlie 
oldest by Skelton is still much esteemed; there are also versions by ]\fotteiix, Jarvis, and 
Smollett, A new translation was made for the splendid London edition of 1818, four vols, 
4to, enriched with engi’avings from pictures by Smirke. Le Sago translated “ Don Quixote ” 
into French; but with omissions and interpolations which render this a very unfaithful 
version. 

Next to “Don Quixote,” Cervantes’ best works are his “Novelas” They have been 
translated into English. The language of Cervantes is pure Castilian, and is esteemed by 
learned Spaniards to he one of the best models for prose composition. 

Don Agustin Garcia de Arrieta published in 1814 an inedited comic novel of Cervantes, 
styled “'La Tia Eingida,” or “ The Feigned Aunt,” to which he added a dissertation on the 
spirit of Cervantes and his works. The best biographers of Cervantes are PeUicer and 
Navarrete, already mentioned. 
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Edwaed Coioi:, tlie only son of Eobert Coke, of Miloliam, in the county of Norfolk, and 
Winifred, daugliter and one of the heirs of William Knightlcy, of Morgrave-Kniglitlcy, in 
the same county, was born at Mlleham, February 1, 1551. He was descended, both by 
his father’s and his mother’s side, from ancient and ojmlent himilies His father, who 
was a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, died in the year 1501, when Edward Coke was ten years 
old. Before that event he had been sent to the Free Grammar School at Nonvich, whence, 
in September, 1567, he removed to Cambridge, and was admitted as a fellow commoner 
at Trinity College After having spent three years at the University he returned into 
Norfolk for a few months, and then went to London to commence Ins legal education. 
According to the practice of that time, ho took the first step of his legal course by becoming 
a member of Clifford’s Tim, a house of Chancery, or inferior inn, dependent uiion the Inner 
Temple, and was admitted into the latter society, April 24, 1572. He was called to the 
bar in Easter Term, 1578. Duidng the continuance of his studies in the Inner Temple, 
he is said to have greatly distinguished himself in the exmcises called mootings and 
reachngs, which constituted a necessary part of the cdiuaitiou of an advocate in former 
times, and which wore carried on with a degree of interebt and excitemumt almost incredible 
to those who at the present day peruse the details of those grotes(pic and anticpiatcd 
proceedings. 

In the course of the year after his call to the bur, the society of tlic Inner Temple 
appointed him reader at Lyon’s Inn ; and the leariung displayed by him, in the conduct 
of the exercises at which he presided m this capacity, raiseil for him a liigh reputation 
as a lawyer, and opened the way to that extensive practice at the bar, which ho acquired 
with a degree of rapidity almost without a parallel in the history of the profession. In 
the first term^ after he was called to the bar he conducted an argument of much nicety 
and importance, which is reported by the name of Lord GromweU’s Case ; ** And tliis,’^ 
he says, in his own report of it (4 Eep. 146), was the first cause that the author of this 
book moved in the King’s Bench.” Less than three years afterwards he was associated 
with Pojdiam, the Solicitor- General, in arguing before the Chancellor and the twelve judges 
the important case in which was laid down the celebrated doctrine in the law of real 
property, weU known as the ‘ Eule in Shelley’s Case,’ From that period until he became 
Soheitor- General in 1592, his practice was enormous : it appears from the Eeports of 
that time that there was scarcely a single naotion or argument before the court of Zing’s Bench 
in which he was not engaged. Professional honours were the legitimate consequence of this 
large business in the courts ; in 1586 he was chosen Recorder of Norwich, and four years 
afterwards was made a bencher of the Inner Temple, In January, 1592, on the resignation 
of Serjeant Fleetwood, he was elected Recorder of London ; but, in the following June, ou 
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being appointed Solicitor- General, lie resigned that office. In the same summer he became 
Recacler of the Inner Teraide, and selected the Statute of Uses for the subject t)f his readings, 
lie says that he had composed seven readings for this occasion, and had delivered five of 
tJieih to a large audience, consisting of not less than 160 members of the society, when tlie 
api)earance of the plague m the Middle Temple, winch raged with great violence in the 
autumn of that year, compelled him to discontinue them, and to leave London abrui)tly 
for his house at Hmitingfield in Suffolk. Such was the honour and respect in which he 
was held by the profession, that on this occasion he was accompanied on liis journey, as 
far as Komford, by a procession composed of nine bencliers and forty other meml)ers of 
the Inner Temple. In March, 1594, he was appointed Attorney- General, and, as the office 
of Soheitor continued vacant until the close of the following year, the duties and labours 
of both offices during that interval devolved upon him. 

At this period originated the animosity between Coke and Bacon, which prevailed with 
little intermission during the life of the latter. As soon as the office of Attoiney-Gcnrral 
became vacant, in consequence of the removal of Sir Thomas Egerton, the Earl of Essex 
used Ms most strenuous olforts to induce the Que(‘n to bestow that place upon Bacon, instead 
of promoting Sir Edward Coke from the inferior office of Solicitor-General The letters 
of Bacon, written to Essex and others, with relation to this intrigue, abound with sarcastic 
and contemptuous expressions respecting Coke, whose high reputation and gi’oat experience 
certainly marked him out as fitter for the office than his rival, whose praeticij at the bar 
was never extensive, and who was then scarcely known in the courts. After Coke liad 
obtained the appointment of Attorney-General, Bacon and his fi lends charged liim first 
with intriguing to keep the emoluments of both offices in his own hands, and afterwards 
with recommending Serjeant Fleming for the vacant solicitorship, and encouraging the antipathies 
and prejudices of the Queen against Bacon. There is, however, no cviilenco to sliow that 
these imputations were true ; and if Coke really urged the appointment of Fleming, it might 
well be with the view of obtaining a more experienced and efficient coadjutor than Bacon. 

In truth, the state services imposed upon the Attorney- General at this time were 
extremely laborious. The severity of the laws recently introduced against Boman Catholics 
had occasioned a succession of plots by foreign adventurers against the person of the 
Queen, more or less dangerous, the investigation of which was necessarily committed to 
the Attorney- General. The treasons of Lopez, the Queens physician, of Tatrick Cullen, 
and of Williams and Yorke, all occurred about this launod ; and the business of constant 
examination at the Tower, in addition to his Star Ohamher duties and his undiminished 
practice m the common-law courts, must have imposed a weight of labour and responsibility 
upon Coke, which no mind of ordinary activity and energy could liave sustained. Whole 
volumes of examinations in these cases of treason, taken by himself and written with his 
own hand, are still preserved at the State Paper Office, and sufficiently attest his zeal 
and assiduity in the service. 

In February, 1593, Coke, being at that time Solicitor -General, wai elected a member 
of Parliament for his native county of Norfolk. Li his own memorandum of tliis 
circumstance he says, that the election was “ unanimous, free, and spontaneous, without 
any canvassing or solicitation on his part.’’ At the meeting of Paxliament lie was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 

In the year 1582, Coke married the daughter and heiress of John Paston, Esq., 
of Huntingfield, in Suffolk, through whom he became connected with several families 
of great opulence and importance, and with whom he received a fortune of J230,000 — 
a very large dowry in those days. By this lady he had ten children. She died in 
June, 1598 ; and in his private register of tliis event in the Notes,” which have 
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been before refeiTed to, be calls ber ‘‘ dilectissima et prseclarissiina uxor/’ and concludes 
bis brief notice of ber decease thus: — ‘‘Bene et beate vmt, et tanquam vera ancilla 
Domini obdormivit in Dommo, et nimc vivit et regnat in coelo.” In the montb of 
November in tbe same year. Coke contracted a second marriage witb tbe widow of 
Sir Wilbam Hatton, daughter of Tbomas Lord Burleigb, and gi’anddaugbter of tbe 
Lord High Treasurer, wbicb, though it was an advantageous alliance m point of connection, 
and brought bim a considerable accession of property, was by no means a source of 
domestic happiness. Tbe marriage itself involved aU the parties concerned in considerable 
embarrassment; for having taken place without license or banns. Coke and bis lady, 
together with the clergyman, Lord Burleigh, and all who were present at the ceremony, 
were cited to appear m the Arcdibisliop’s Court ; and it was only in consequence of their 
makmg full submission, and pleading their ignorance of the law (a singular excuse in 
Coke’s mouth), that they escaped the sentence and penalties of excommunication. 

Sir Edward Coke held the office of Attorney- General until the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, and with the exception of the Earl of Essex, who always disUked him, enjoyed 
the fullest confidence of her ministers, and in particular of Sir Bobert Cecil, He had 
always been favourable to the title of James 1., and, upon the death of Elizabeth, is 
said to have co-operated cordially with Cecd and the other members of the late Queen’s 
council in makmg the necessary arrangements for the peaceable accession of the King 
of Scotland to the crown. James, upon his arrival in London, continued him in his 
office of Attorney-General, and conferred upon his eldest son the honour of knighthood 

Coke’s sound judgment and extensive legal knowledge, united with his fervent 
attachment to Protestantism, rendered him an invaluable officer of the crown in the 
various proccedmgs against the liomau Catholics at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
the beginning of that of James I. In the oxaminations respecting the several 

assassination - treasons, which have been already mentioned, as well as that of Squire 
in 1598, of the Baleigh conspiracy in 1G03, of the Gunpowder Plot in 1005, and of 
numerous other treasonable and seditious movemmits imputed to the Catholics during 
the period that he filled the office of Attorney- General, ho engaged wnth a zeal and 

ardour far beyond mere professional excitement ; and the temper displayed m his 

speeches and general conduct on the several trials is much more that of a religious 
partisan than of a legal advocate. It is common with Catholic writers to attribute to 
him the utmost barbarity m the use of the rack and the general treatment of prisoners 
under examination That he, who iii his writings inveighs most strenuously against the use 
of torture, was nevertheless in his official character the constant instrument of the Privy 
Council for applpng this odious process, is beyond all question * but it must he remembered 
that what he wrote on this subject was written long after the period of which we are 
now speaking, and in the dawn of a better order of things ; and also that the use of 
the rack for discovering State secrets was common throughout Europe in his time, and 
had been the daily practice of the Privy Council in England for centuries before he was 

horn. There is no satisfactory proof that he was coarse and cruel in his conduct towards 

prisoners under examination ; and, on the contrary, Father Cornelius, the Jesuit, who 
had been examined by him respecting the Popish plots, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, told 
Garnet that he had found him “omnium hominum humanissimus and Garnet liimseE, 
in his mtercepted correspondence, admits, as he also did^ on his trial, that he w^as 

constantly treated by him with the utmost courtesy and kmdness. 

As the advocate of the Crown on trials for State offences, he displayed a degree 
of intemperance and asperity shocldng to the feelings of readers, who are familiar only 
with the more civilised character of criminal proceedings at the present day. His 
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vulgar vituperation of Ealoigli, and bis more measured sarcasm towards Essex, were 

extremely offensive even to his contemporaries, and -were remembered against him with 

malicious eagerness on his own reverse of fortune. “ In your ]ffeadings/’ says Bacon 

to him on the eve of bis discliarge from Ibe office of Lord (Lud* dust ice, “you were 
wont to insult over misery, and to invcigli bitterly at the i^ersons; wdiicli hied you many 
enemies, whose poison yet swelleth, and the effects now a])p('ar.” 

With the trials of llie conspirators in the Guiipowdm' Plot in IGOO, the career of 
Sir Edward Coke as an ativocate closed. In the month of Juno in that year lie received 
his appointment as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. He retained this situation 
upwards of seven years ; and, in the (hscharge of the comnion judicial duties at this 
period, his profound learning and unwearied industry procured him tlie Inghest reputation. 
At this time, too, tliough lie has sometimes been rcproaclied for a liaughty and 

unconciliating deportment on tlic bench, the bitterness of teuipiT which he liad displayed 
at the bar appears to have liccm su]>pressed or softened; and in sesc'ral constitutional 
questions of the Ingliest importance whicii occurred while lie was Cliief Justice oi the 
Common Pleas, an<l in which he resoluttdy opposed the vii‘ws of tli{‘ King, especially in 
the conflicts between the ecclesiastical jurisdictions ami the courts of common law, and 

in Ins resistance to the encroachnumt of prerogative on the subjta't of royal proclamations, 
he dispbiyed great integiity and independence. With a view to corrupt his iinconqu’omising 
disposition, his crafty and amhitioiis rival, Sir Erancis Bacon, who warn then Solicitor- 

General, suggested his promotion to the Chief Justici‘shi}) of tlu‘ lung's Beiudi ; and 

accordingly he received his patent for that office in OctobiT, IGKl, and a f(‘w days 
afterwards took his seat at the board as a Privy Councillor. In the following yi^ar he 
was elected High Steward of the University of Cambridge. 

The project of making the Chief Justice “ turn obsequious ■” by Ids mlvancemont, 

which was no doubt entertained by the court, and was expressly avovi'ed by Bacon, 
altogether failed. In the case of Peacham, who was prosecuted for treason in tlie 
year 1615, for having in his possession a sermon supposed to contain sedition, written 
by him, but never preached or published, Lord Coke expressed an opinion, in direct 

opposition to the wishes of the court, that the offence was not treason, llis 

deportment at the trial of Somerset and the murderers of Sir Thomas Overbury, in 
the same year, tliough praised by Bacon in conducting the case as Attorney - General, 
gave much displeasure to the King ; and his independent conduct in the case of Coinmendams, 
which occurred in 1616, finally determined tlie court to remove him from his office. The 
transaction was this. A serjeant-at-law, in the discharge of his duty as an advocate in 
the Court of Common Pleas, was supposed to have used matter in his argument winch 
tended to abridge, or at least to question, the royal prerogative ; upon this the King required 
the judges to proceed no further in the case without bis w^arrant. The twelve judges 
conferred upon this message, and resolved that in a common dispute between party and 

party, it was their duty to proceed notwithstanding the King's mandate. Upon this they 

were summoned to the council table, and personally reprimanded by tlie king; and 
all of them, excepting the Lord Chief Justice, acknowledged their error, and craved 
pardon for their offence upon their knees. Sir Edward Coke, on the contrary, boldly 
justified his opinion, contending that the King’s command for staying the proceedings was 
a delay of justice, and consequently against the law, and contrary to the judges’ oath. 
After much discussion, the Lords of the council proposed the following question to 
the judges : — “ Whether in a case where the King believed his prerogative or interest 
concerned, and required the judges to attend him for advice, they ought not to stay 
proceedings till his majesty had consulted them ? ” All the judges at once answered m 
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the affiriiLcitive, except Cuke, who only sS/id * Ihiit, when the ense Imppeiieil, he would do 
his duty.” 

The court now despaired of bending the stubborn integrity of the Chief Justice, and 
determmed at all events to displace him. Accordingly, as a preliminary to his removal, he 
was summoned before the Couneil and charged with several frivolous accusations, some of them 
founded upon alleged malversations wdiile he was Attorney-General, to all of which he returned 
distinct answers. Soon afterwards, being again summoned to appear before the Council, he 
was reprimanded, sequestered from the council-table during the Xing's pleasure, enjoined 
not to ride the summer circuit as Judge of Assize, and ordered to employ his leisure in 
revising certain “extravagant and exorbitant opinions" set down, as was pretended, in liis 
Book of Beports He received Ins writ of discharge from the office of Chief Justice in 
November, 161G ; and was succeeded by Sir Henry Montague, who was expressly warned by 
the Lord Chancellor Egerton “ to avoid the faults of his predecessor, who had been removed 
for his excessive popularity.” The discharge of a judge of unrivalled learning and 
incorruptible integrity fur the exercise of the very qualities wdnch rendered him an honour 
and an ornament to his station, forms a part of the long catalogue of weak and wicked actions 
wdnch disgi’aced the reign of James I , and directed the course of events to that catastrophe 
by which the fate of the Stuart family wuis decided. 

From causes, not very distinctly explained m the letters and histones of the day, but 
which are tupposed to have been connected with an intrigue for the nuirriage of his 
daughter to Sir John Vilhers, afterwards Viscount Purbeck, and brother to the celebrated 
Duke of Buckingham, Sir Edward Coke, though he never afterwuirds hlled any judicial 
situation, was, at no long interval, restored to a certain degree of royal favour ; and in 
September, 1G17, he was reinstated as a member of the Pnvy Cuimcil. In the course of 
the next three years he was enqiluyed in several comuiisbions of a public nature ; and in 
the Parhament which assembled in 1G:^0 he was returned as a Member for the Borough of 
Liskeard in Cornwall. In this Parliament he distinguished himsffif as one of the most able 
and zealous advocates of the hberal measures which were proposed ; he de(‘liired himself a 
strenuous opponent of the pernicious monopolies by which at tluit pciiod the ireedoin of 
trade was fettered, and took an animated part in that struggle betw(‘eu the prerogative 
pretensions of James and the freedom of debate, which ended m the celebrated resolution 
of the Commons, “ That the liberties, franchises, })nvilegus, and jurisdictions, of Parliament 
are the ancient aiuL undoubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects of England.” The 
consequence was, that he was arrested on one of those vague and senseless charges which 
prevailed m those evil days, and committed to the Tower, in December, 1621, where he 
remamed a close prisoner until the month of August in the ensuing year. On this occasion, 
he was a second time formally dismissed from, the Council-table, and was never afterwards 
restored to favour at court. 

In the first Parhament of Charles I., called in April, 1625, Sir E. Coke was again 
returned as one of the knights of tlie shire for the county of Norfolk, as he says in his 
note, without any canvassing or solicitation on his part. At the commencement of this 
Parhament he adopted a moderate tone. He dissuaded the House from insisting upon 
grievances, and urged conciliatory measures ; saying, that “as it was the very begmiiiiig oi 
the new king^'s reign, there could be no grievances as yet.” But this disposition to peace 
was overcome by the determmed tendency of the crown to arbitrary measures ; and the 
long being unable to obtain any otlier answer to Ins demand of a subsidy, tlian repeated 
remonstrances against grievances, abruptly dissolved the Parhament. He was compelled, 
however, by his pecuniary wants, to assemble a new one m the course of the same year, 
havmg previously appointed Sir Edward Coke and three other popular leaders sheriffs of 
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counties, in order to prevent tlieir serving as members. Coke was again returned as 
knight of the shire for ’Norfolk; and though he did not take his s(‘at, and consequently 
took no part in the proceedings of that Parliament, it was considered that he was still de 
facto a member of the House, and for that reason no new writ was issued to supply his 
place. On occasion of the third Parliament summoned by Charles I. in hJarch, Sir 

Edward Coke was returned for two counties, Puekinglumshiro and Suiiblk. He elected 
to serve for the former. In this Parliament, though now in his 70th yi^ar, tins extraordmarv 
man asserted and defended the constitutional rights of tlic people of England with all tlie 
energy of youth, and the sagacity of age By his advicc. and witli lus active co-oponition 
and assistance, whicli his extensive and varied ex]xTO>uce rciidoicd iiarticiilurly valuable 
the celebrated Petition of Eight was framed ; and by his ix'rseveriuuie and reasoning the 
Lords were, after many conferences, induced to cuiicm' in that measure, which was, at 
last, and after many ineffectual attempts at evasion, reluctantly assented \o by the" king 
One of the last acts of his public hfo was his spirited denunciation of the Biikc of 

Bucldnghaiii as the cause of all the misfortunes of the coimiry. A.S a proof of the 

earnest feelings by which ho was impressed, lUishworth records that, on this occasion 
“ Sir Edward Coke, overcome witli passion, seeing the desolation hkoly to ensue' was 
forced to sit down when ho began to speak, through the, ahuiidanee of tears” At the 
close of tlie Session of Parliament, in Mardi, ICtiO, the growing infirmities of age induced 
him to withih-aw from public life, and bo ptussed tlie leinainder of bis days in retiicmcnt 
on his estate at Stoke Pogis, in Buclciiighamshiro. Still it aiipears that his vmorous and 

active mind was not without employment; and the last years of his life lu^o sabl to have 

been occupied by the revision of the numerous uiipuhlished works wliicli he left behind Iiim 
The last entry hi liis note-book, written with almost as ilrni a hand as he wrote at 

the age of forty, records the following incident, wliieli may possibly have been tbo cause 
of ms death. — 

between eight and nine of the clocke to take the ayre, my horse under mo had a strange 
stumble backward, and leU upon me (being above eighty years old) , where my head lighted 

Itailtv I'^vidence of 

0 hmt at all. Bor Almighty God saith by his prophet David, ‘ The angel of the Lord 

ametii round about them that feuro him, and delivereth them.’ Et nomeu Domini 
henedictum, for it w^as Ids work 1” i'omi^i 

breath\e‘tords f“P*“ibcr, in the Mowing year, repeating with his last 

breatt the words Thy kingdom come, thy wUl bo done.” He was interred in the 
burymg-place of the Coke family in the church of TiteshaU, in Norfolk. 

“His mrts wJr “ Jli^cs the following account of Sir Edward Coke:— 

countenance- a 1!! was put into a fair case,-* beautiful body with a comely 

comtenanoe -a case which he did wipe and keep clean, delighting in good clothes well 

of to om outward neatness of our bodies might bo a monitor 

by the Sir Edward Coke’s works is the treatise commonly known 

alm.osrrwhde T2 “Littleton’s Tenures,” in the course of which 

explained Ever sim>e ° t; ^ ®°“imon law, as it existed in his time, is embodied and 

ik of the highest authority m the municipal law of England. ^The 
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" Second Institute ” contains Commentaries on several ancient^ statutes ; the Third Institute^’ 
is a Treatise on Criminal Law; and the “Fourth Institute’^ relates to the Jurisdiction of 
different Courts. Besides these works, Sir Edward Coke was the author of a “ Treatise on 
Copyholds,” entitled “ The Complete Copyholder,” and of a “ Beading on Fines.” He 
also puhhshed a collection of Beports, which are still of great value to the profession; and 
at the time of their appearance formed an epoch in the history of the law. Sir Francis 
Bacon speaks of this produce of the industry and learning of his great rival in terms of 
high and deserved commendation: and justly ascribes to the Beports the praise of having 
preserved the vessel of the common law in a steady and consistent course ; “ For the 
law,” says he, “ by this time had been lil^e a ship without ballast, for that the cases of 
modern experience are fled from those that are adjudged and ruled in former time.” 
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Very little is biowu concerning the youth of Sir Walter Tualeigh. He was a younger son, 
descended of an ancient family, and was horn at a farm called Hayes, near the moutli of 
the river Otter, in Devonsliire, in the year 1552. He went to Oilel (lollege, Oxford, at an 
early age, and gained high praise for the quiclcnoss and precocity of his tulciils. In 1569 he 
began his military career in the civil wars of France, as a volunteer in the Jh’otestant cause. It 
is conjectured that he remained m France for more than six years, and returned to England in 
1576 Soon after, he repaired to the Netherlands, and served as a volunteer against the 
Spaniards. In such schools, and under suili leaders as Cohgni and the Prince of Orange, 
Ilaleiglfs natural aptitude for political and military science received the Lest nurture : hut lie was 
soon drawn from the war in Holland by a pursuit wlimh had captivated his imagination from an 
early age— the prosecution of discovery in the New World. In conjunction with his half-brother, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, — a man of courage and ahihty, and a slalful sailor,— he made an 
misuccessful attempt to establish a colony in North America. Peturning home in 1579, he 
immediately entered the Queen’s army in Ireland, and served with good esteem for personal 
courage and professional sMll, ujatil the suppression of the rebellion in that country. Ho owed 
his introduction to court, and the personal favour of Elizabeth, as is traditionally reported, to a 
fortunate and well-improved accident^ which is too familiar to need repetition here. It is 
probable, however, that his name and talents were not unknown, for we find lum employed 
almost immediately in certain matters of diplomacy. 

Among theiares and pleasures of -a courtier’s life, Baleigh presented liis zeal for American 
discovery. He apphed his own resources to the fitting out of another expedition in 1583, under 
comteid of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, which proved more unfortunate than the former one : two out 
of firoVesseTs returned home- in consequence of siebaess, and two were wrecked, including that in 
whi(^.';^e;^admiral sailed rand the only result of the enterprise was the taking possession of 
^ow|5«Hahd ia»the name of England. . Still* Baleigh’s desire for American adventure was not 
damp^ * Confanent norfhward of iFe Gulf of Florida was at this tiine unknown. But 
Ealdgh, upon careful study of the best authorities, had concluded that there was good reason for 
beheving that a considerable tract of land did exist in that quarter ; and with the assent of the 
Queen in council, from whom he obtained letters patent, granting to himself and his lieirs, under 
certain resen'ations, property in such countries as he should discover, with a right to provide for 
their protection and administration, he fitted out two ships, which sailed m April, 1584 Th^ 
fi:^ land which they made was an island named Okakoke, running parallel to the coast of North 
Caroima , They were well received by the natives, and returned to England in the following 
■autton highly pleased. Nor was less satisfaction felt hy Baleigh, or even by the Queen, who 
.conferred qn him the honour of knighthood, — title which was then in high esteem, inasmuch as 
it w^ bestow^ % t&at wise prmcess with a n^ost fingal and just discrimination. She also 
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gave him a very lucrative mark of favour, in the shape of a patent for licensing the selling 
of wine throughout the Idngdom ; and she (hrected that the new country, in allusion to herself, 
should be called Virginia. Ealeigh did not think it politic, perhaps was not allowed, to qmt 
the court to take charge in person of his undertakmg ; and those to whom he intrusted the 
'difficult task of directing the infant colony appear to have been unequal to their office. It is not 
necessary to piu’sue the history of an enteiqirise which proved unsuccessful, and in which Sir 
Walter personally bore no share. He showed his earnestness by fitting out several expeditions, 
which must have been a heavy drain upon his fortune. But he is said to have derived immense 
wealth from prizes captured from the Spaniards ; and wo may here observe that the lavish 
magnificence in dress, especially in jewels, for which Ealeigh was remarkable, even in the 
gorgeous court of Elizabeth (his state dress is said to have been enriched with jewels to the 
value of <£60,000), may be considered loss as an extravagance, than as a safe and portable 
investment of treasure. A mind less active might have found employment more than enough 
in the variety of occupations which pressed upon it at home. He possessed a large estate, 
granted out of forfeited lands in Ireland; but this was always a source rather of expense 
than of profit, until, in IGOl, he sold it to the Earl of Cork. He was Seneschal of tlie Duchies 
of Cornwall and Exeter, and held the wardenslnp of the Stannaries; and in 1586, as well 
as formerly in 1584, we find that lie possessed a seat in parliament. In 1587, the formidable 
preparation of the Spanish Armada withdrew the mmd of Ealeigh, as of all Englishman, 
from objects of minor importance, to the defence of their country. He was a member of the 
council of war directed to prepare a general scheme of defence, and held the office of Lieutenant- 
General of Cornwall, in addition to the charge of the Isle of Portland : but as on this occasion he 
possessed no naval command, he was not actively engaged in the destruction of that mighty 
armament. In 1589 he served as a volunteer in the expedition of Norris and Drake to 
Portugal, of which some account has been given in the life of the latter. Nor were lus labours 
unrewarded even in that unfortunate enterprise ; for he captured several prizes, and received 
the present of a gold chain from the Queen, m testimony of her approbation of his conduct. 

Soon after these events, Ealeigh retired to his Irish property, being driven from court, 
according to some authorities, by the enmity of the Earl of Essex, then a young man just 
rising into favour. He there renewed a former intimacy with the poet Spenser, who, like 
himself, had been rewarded with a grant of land out of forfeited estates, and then resided 
at Kilcolman Castle. Spenser has celebrated the return of his friend in the beautiful pastoral, 
Colin Clout’s come home again ; ” and in that, and various passages of Ms works, has made 
honourable mention of tlie higlily poetic spirit whidi enabled the ‘‘ Shepherd of th$ Ooean,"^ 
as he is there denominated, to appreciate tlxe merit of the " Eaery M Mm to 

promote the pubheation of it by every means in his power. The loss of EaJ%h’s oonrt-'iEvonr, 
if such there were, could not have been of long duration on this oooasioia. Btd he' mcorred 
more serious displeasure in consequence of a, private rdarriage contracted Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, one of tlie Queen’s maids of honour, a lady of^bea^ ^and aecomp^ments, 
who proved her worth and fidelity in the long train, of misfortunes wl^ch beset the latter 
years of Ealeigh’s life. In consequence of this intr^ue. 'he was committed to the Tower. 
One or two amusing anecdotes are related of the devices^ idnch he employed to obtain 
forgiveness, by workmg on that vanity wMdt was the Qneen^s chief foible. He succeeded 
appeasing his indignant mistress so far as to procure Ms release; and about tlie same 
time, m 1594, she granted to Mm»^,tjie valimWe manor of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire: but 
though she requited Ins services,, jsjte a® forbadO; Ms apjiearance at court, where he now 
held the office of Obtain of the Yeomeh the'-' Guard Ealeigh was peculiarly fitted to 
adorn a court by Ms imposing pe^or^^thelJgraoe&l magnificence cf his ta^te and habits, the 
elegance of Ms miners, and ihe These accomplishments wer-e-^.sure ' 
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passports to the favour of Elizabetli ; and ho improved to the utmost tlie constant opportimitios 
of intercourse with her which his post atlorded, insomuch that, excej)t the Earls of Leicester 
and Essex, no one over seems to have st.ood hif^hor in 1 h*v graces But Klizaheth's jealousy 
on the subject of her favourites’ marriages is W(dl known, and lier anger was lasting, in 
proportion to the value which she s('t on the incimse of liah'igirs tlattery. lie retired, oit 
his disgrace, to his new estate, in tlie im])rovement and eni]»tdlis]iment of which he felt great 
interest But though deeply alivi^ to the beauties of nature, ho had becni too long trained 
to a life of ambition and adventure to rest coritmiti'd in the tranquil routine of a country 
hfe ; and during tins period of seclii'^ion, he again turned his thoughts to his favourite subject 
of American adventure, and laid the scheme of his first expedition to (hiianu, in search of 
the celebrated El Dorado, the fabled seat of inexhimstihli^ wealth. Having fittc'd out, with 
the assistance of other private persons, a considerahle fleet, Bahugh sailetl irom Plymouth, 
Eehruary 6, 1595. Ho left Ins shij)S in the month of tlie mor Orinoco, and sailed 400 
miles into the interior in boats. It is to he recorded to his honour, that lu* treatiul the Indians 
with great kimlnc^ss ; which, contrastial with llu^. savage conduct of the S^])auiards, raised 
so friendly a feeling towards him, that for ycxirs his return was eagerly expected, and at 
length was haihul with delight. The hardships of tlu* undertaking, and tlu' natural advantages 
of the country which lie explored, are elocpiently d<‘Scrih(‘d in his own ncrcnuit of the '^Discovery 
of Guiana.” But the setting in of the rainy season veiuh'nsl it, nc^cessary to return, without 
having reached the promised land of wealth; and Bah'igh rea}H‘tl no (4 her fruit c^f his adventure 
than a certain quantity of geograpliicxtl kuowh'dgc', and a full eonviidion of the imi)ortance 
of colonising and taking possession of the iiewly-discovercMl region. This continued through life 
to he Ms favourite echeme ; hut neither Ihi/aheth nor her successor could be induced to view 
it in the same favourable light. 

On reacMug England, he found the Queen still unappeascMl ; nor was lie suffered to appear 
at court, and ho complains in pathetic terms of the cohl ivtxivn with which his perils and 
losses were requited. But he was invested with a higli coinnuuul in tlu' exjitHlilion of 1590, 
by which the Spanish fleet was destroyed in the harbour of Cadiz ; and to his judgment and 
temper in overruling the faulty schemes propose<l by others the suc(*(‘8S of that enterprise 
was clnefly due. Indeed his services were perhaps too important, an<l too justly a])pr(‘ciated 
by the public, for his own interests; for tlie gre^at and general praise bestowed on liim on 
this occasion tended to confirm a jealousy of long sUuuUiig on the part of the commander- 
in-chief, the Earl of Essex ; and it was probably owing to that favourite’s influence that Raleigh 
was still forbidden the Queen’s presence. Essex, and the Secretary of Ktate, Sir Robert Cecil, 
regarded each otlier with mutual distast and dislike. Cecil and Raleigh were connected by 
ties of common interest, and, as the latter supposed, of friendship. Still Raleigh found the 
interest of the minister too weak to serve his purpose, wMle the interest of the favoimto 
was employed against Mm ; and, as the only metliod of effecting his own restoration to 
tlie Queen’s favour, he undertook to work a reconciliation between these two powerful rivals. 

In this he succeeded ; and the fruit of his policy was seen in his re-admission to the 
execution of Ms official duties at court, June 1, 1597. In the following August he was 
appointed Rear Admiral in the expedition called the Island Voyage, of which Essex held 
the chief command. The slight successes wMch were obtained were again due to the 
military talents of Raleigh ; the main objects of the voyage were lost through the 
inTOerience, ' 

ErOm this time to the death of the Queen^ Raleigh enjoyed an unmterrtipted course of 
ffivour. The andent enndty between Essex and himself was indeed rea^iewe^ and that with ’ 
mcr^d. rancour^ W the indiscretibns of the ffivourite had greatly weened his influence. 
Balei^ no pains to md^ipime him, and were in fact the chi^ ^oikers of 
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his ruin. This is perhaps the most unamiable passage in Baleigh'’s life ; and the only excuse to he 
pleaded for him is, the determined enmity of that unfortunate nobleman. This fault, however, 
brought a slow but severe punishment with it ; for the death of Essex dissolved the tie 
which held together Cecil and hnnself. Neither could be content to act second to the other ; 
and Ealeigh’s high reputation, and versatile as well as profound abilities, might well alarm 
the secretary for his own supremacy. The latter took the surest way of estabhshing his 
power prospectively. Elizabeth was now old; Cecil took no steps to diminish the high 
esteem in which she held Sir Walter Ealeigh, but he secretly laboured to prejudice her successor 
against him, and he succeeded to his wish. Vciy soon after the accession of James I , Ealcigh’s 
post of captain of the guard was taken from him ; and his patent of wines was revoked, though 
not without a nommal compensation being made. To complete his ruin, it was contrived 
to involve him in a charge of treason Most writers have concurred m speaking of this passage 
of liistory as inexphcable . it is the opinion of the last historian of Ealeigh, Mr. Tytler, that 
he has found sufficient evidence for rcganling the whole plot as a device of Cecil, and he 
has supported this opinion by cogent arguments Lord Cobham, a violent ‘and ambitious 
but weak man, had engaged in private dealings with the Spanish ambassador, which brought 
him imder the suspicion of the government. By a device of Cecil’s (we here follow the account 
of Mr. Tytler) he was mduced, in a fit of anger, and in the belief that Ealeigh had given 
information against him, to accuse Sir Walter himself of being privy to a conspiracy against 
the government. This charge Cobham retracted, confirmed, and retracted agam, behaving 
in so equivocal a manner, that no reliance whatever can be placed on any of Ins assertions. 
But as the King was afraid of Ealeigh as much as the secretary hated him, this vague charge, 
unsupported by other evidence, was made sufficient to commit him to the Tower ; and, afler 
being phed with private examinations, in which nothing criminal could bo elicited, he was 
brought to trial, November 17, 1603. For an account of that memorable scene we shall 
refer to Mr. Jardino’s Criminal Trials,” vol. i. It is reported to have been said by one 
of the judges who presided over it, on his death-bed, that the justice of England had 
never been so degraded and injured as by the condemnation of Sir Walter Ealeigh.” Tlio 
behaviour of the victim himseK was the object of universal admiration, for the tempered 
mixture of patience and noble spirit with wMch ho bore the oppressive measure dealt to him. 
He had before been unpopular , but it was recorded by an eye-witness that “ he behaved 
himself so worthily, so wisely, and so temperately, that in half a day the mind of all the 
company was changed from the extremest hate to the extremest pity.” 

The sentence of death thus unfairly and disgracefully obtained was not immediately carried 
into execution. James was not satisfied with the evidence adduced on the trial ; and believing 
at the same time that Ealeigh had been plotting against him, he set his royal wit to dive 
into the mystery. Of the shigular scene which our British Solomon devised it is not necessary 
to speak, since Ealeigh was not an actor in it. But as no more evidence could be obtained 
agauist him even by the King’s sagacity, he was reprieved, and remanded to the Tower, 
where the next twelve years of his life were spent in confinement Fortunately, he had 
never ceased to cultivate literature with a zeal not often found in the soldier and politician, 
and he now beguiled the tedium of his lot by an entire devotion to those studies which before 
had only served to diversify his more active and engrossing pursmts. Of his poetical talents 
we have already made short mention : to the end of life he continued the practice of pouring 
"^tg^his mind in verse, and" there are sev^al well-known and heautifed pieces expressive of 
his feelings in prison, and in the anticipation of immediate death, especially “ The Lie,” and 
the beautiful little poem called “ The Pilgrim^e.” He also possessed a strong turn for 
mathematics, and 'stutod them with mndh, success in the society and under the guidance 
of liis Mend Thomas Hariot, one of the most accomplished mathematicians of the age. 
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Chemistry was another layourite pursuit, in wliuth, uccor(]iii<( fo the stnmkrJ of lil^ 
contemporaries, he made great progn'ss. But the most nn}>ortant ocvuipation of his imprisoiiinc'nt 
was the composition of his History of tlic AVorld.” Notwithslaiidingr the (luanitness of the 
style and the discursive manner in wliidi the suhjeid. is treatiMl, it. is impossihle to read this 
volume without admiring the wondiTful extent of the autliors ridding, not only in history, 
but in philosophy, theology, and even the pondm’ous and unttanpting stores of Ihddiinical 

learning. Many of the chapters redato to suhjeets which few jiersons wouhl e\p(‘et to find 

in a history of the world; yet these will often he found among tlie. most interebting and 

characteristic portions of the book ; and its dee]) leiiriiing is ndieved and set off by passagi's 

of genume eloquence, which display to the bi'st advantage the authors rich imagination 
and grasp of mind. The woik extemds from tlio Creation to the end of the second 3Mac(‘iloniau 
war Kaleigh meant to bring it down to motlern tiim^s , hut the untimely d(‘atli of llmny 
Prince of Wales, for whosi’ use it was composed, diqirivtul him (T the spirit to jmocecd with 
so laboiious an undertaking. He cnjoycHl llie (‘onliihaua^ of that generous youtli in a romurkahlo 
degree, and maintained a close corres])onden<‘e with him on eivil, military, ami naval subjects. 
Several disc(>urses on these topics, addressetl to tlio Pnn(‘e, will Ik' found in the editions 
of Ealeigli’s works. Henry nqiaid these servici's with sinern’e friiaidship and admirution; and 
wc may presunie that his adviser looked forwunl to that finmulshi]), not only for a cessation 
of misfortune, hut for a moi’c hrilliant piTiod of favour ami power than lie hud yet mijoyod. 
Fortunatedy, however, this calamity was preeiMled hy tlm death of his areh-enemy, Cecil ; 
and throng] i the mediation of the Duke of Buckmghuui, mnplo^t'd in eonsideration of <£1,500 
paid to las uncles, Sir William, Sir John, and Sir Ethvanl Villiers, Kalt'igh was ridi'ased from 
the Tower in March, 1015 ; and followed u]) his loiig-chmnshed bclu'me of establishing a colony 
m Guiana and working a gold miiio, of which lie hat! aHcertuined the existence and situation. 

The terms on which this license was grauti'd are remarkable. Ho wma not jiardonocl, 
hut merely let loose on the engagement of his friemlB, the Karls of Arundel and Pembroko, 
tliat he should return to England. Neither did Janu's eontrilmto to the expense of tlie 
undertaking, though it was stipulated that ho was to rect'ive a fifth juirt of tho bullion importetl. 
The necessary funds were provided out of the wreck of Italeigh's fortune (his (‘state of Slierhorno 
had boon forfeited), and by those private adventurers who were wdlliug to risk something in 
reliance on his exporionco and judgment. A fleet of fourteen sail was thus jirovided, and 
Ealcigh, by Letters under the privy seal, was appiiinted commander Jn-cliief and governor 
of the intended colony. Ho relied, it is said, on the full ])owers granted him by this commission 
as necessarily including a remission of all past olTeuces, and therefore neglected to sue out 
a formal pardon, which at this period probably would hardly have been denied him. The 
results of this disastrous voyage must bo shortly given. Raleigh sailed March 2B, 1()17, 
and reached tho coast of Guiana in November following, Being himself disabled by sickness 
from proceeding farther, he despatched a party to the mine under tho command of Captain 
Keymis, an officer who had served in the former voyage to Guiana. But during tlie interval 
which had elapsed since Raleigh's first discovery of tliat country, the Spaniards had extended 
their settlements into it, and in particular had built a town called Santa Thome, in tlie immediate 
neighbourhood of the mine m question. James, with his usual duplicity, while he authorised 
the expedition, revealed every particular connected with it to tho Spanish ambassador. The 
English, therefore, were expected in the Orinoco, and preparation had been made for repelling 
them by force. Keymis and his men were unexpectedly attacked by tho garrison of Sant^ 
Thome, and a sharp contest ensued, in which the English gained the advantage, and burnt 
the town. In this action EaleigVs eldest squ was killed* The Spaniards still occupied the 
passes to the roino, and after an unsuccessful attempt to dislodge th^, Keymis abandoned 
the enterprise, and returned to the ^ps. Raleigh's correspondence expresses in afectmg terms 
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liis grief and indignation at tliis donldc misfortune ; tlie loss of a brave and promising son, 
and the destruction of the hopes wliich he had founded on this long cherished adventure. On 
liis return to England, he found himself marked out for a victim to appease the resentment 
of the Spanish com't, to which he had long been an object of fear and hatred. He quietly 
surrendered litmself to Sir Lewis Stukeley, who was sent to riymouth to arrest him, and 
commenced the journey to London under Ins charge But his mind fluctuated between the 
desire to confront his enemies, and a sense of the hopelessness of obtaining justice, and he 
was at last entrapped by the artifices of the emissaries of government who siuTounded him, 
into an attempt to escape, in winch he was arrested and committed to close custody in the 
Tower. Here his conversation and correspondence were narrowly watched, in the hopes 
that a treasonable understamhng with the French government, from which lie had received 
the offer of an asylum in France, might be estabhshed against him. Flis conduct abroad had 
aheady been closely scrutinised, in the hope of ffnding some act of piracy, or unautliorised 
aggression against Spain, for which he might be brought to trial. Both these hopes failing, and 
Ms deaUi, in compliment to Spain, being resolved on, it was determined to carry into effect 
the sentence passed fifteen years before, from which he had never been legally released ; 
and a warrant was accordingly issued to the judges, requiring them to order execution. The 
case was a novel one, and threw that learned body mto some perplexity. They determined, 
however, that after so long an interval execution could not bo granted without allowing the 
prisoner the opportunity of pleading against it ; and Ealeigh was therefore brought to the 
bar of the Court of lung’s Bench, October 28, 1G18. The record of his conviction having 
been read, he was asked whether he could urge anytliing why the sentence should not be 
carried into effect. Ho insisted on the nature of Ms late commission, and on that plea being 
overruled, submitted with his usual calmness and dignity. The execution, with indecent haste, 
was ordered to take place on the follcnving morning In this last stage of life, Ms greatness 
of mind shone with even more than its usual lustre. Calm, and fearless without bravado, his 
behaviour and speech expressed the piety and resignation of a Christian, with tlio habitual 
coolness of one who has braved death too often to shrink at its approach. The accounts of 
his deportment on the scaffold effectually refute the charges of irrcligion and atheism, which 
some writers have brought against him, unless wq make up our minds to believe Mm an 
accomplished hypocrite. He spoke at considerable length, and his dying words have been 
faitliftilly reported. They contain a denial of aU the serious offences laid to his charge, and 
express Ms forgiveness of those even who had betrayed Mm under the mask of friendsMp. After 
delivering this address, and spending some time in prayer, he laid Ms head on the bloelc, and 
breathing a short private praycn*, gave the signal to the executioner. Not being immediately 
obeyed, he partially raised his head, and said, ‘‘ What dost thou fear ? Strike, man I ” and 
underwent the fatal blow without shrinking or moving. He died in Ms sixty-sixth year. 

Ealeigh sat in several parliaments, and took an active part in the business of the house. His 
speeches, preserved in the Journals, are said by Mr. Tytler to be remarkable for an^ originality 
and freedom of thought far in advance of the time. His expression was varied and animated, 
and Ms powers of conversation remarkable. Plis person was dignified and handsome, and 
he excelled in bodily accomplishments and martial exercises. He was very fond of paintings, 
and of music ; and, in literature as in art, he possessed a cultivated and correct taste. He was 
one of those rare men who seem qualified to excel in all pursuits alike ; and Ms talents were set 
by an extraordinary laboriousness and capacity of application. As a navigator, soldier, 
statesman, and Mstorian, his name belongs to* the most brilliant period of British Mstory. 

The works of Oldys, Brrch, Cayley, Mrs, Thompson, and especially Mr. Tytler, may 
be consulted concerning tliis remarkable person. A list of EaleigMs nunaerous works is given 
in the Biographia Britannica.” Several of Ms MSS. are preserved in the British Museum. 
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The materials for tlic personal history of Etlmimil Sponsor ^ aro very scanty ; and it may not 
1)0 amiss to warn the reador of what he will find oxomidilitHl in the prosemt artitilo, tluit early 
hiograpliy, with any pretension to authenticity, must purtiikc nearly as much of a negative 
as of a positive character. 

As to the year of Bponsor’s birth, wo are thrown for anything like admissible evidence 
on the date of his matriculation at Pembroke Hall, (Runbridge, in Ibfli), which, according 
to the usual age of adinis.sion in those days, wamld place his birth alxuit 1553. Idle mommient 
erected to him by the Countess of Dorset, afterwardn of Pemlirokc and Montgt)inery, places 
his birtli in 1510, and liis death in 1596. This monument, having beim erected only thirty 
years after tlie poofs death, might liavo been expected nut to be V(‘ry inaccurate us to date's ; 
but its authority is completely put down by the college entry. It is altogether at variance 
with university practico at any period, tliat a man should be matriculated at the ago of fifty-nine, 
for the purpose of passing tlirough Ids seven y(*ars in stain pupUlari, and proceeding to the 
degree of M,A. at the rip(‘ age of sixty-six. Neitlier do any facts on record give ooimtenanco 
to the supposition that the poet lived to the advanced ago of oighty-six. 

The parentage of Spenser is supposed to have been obscure: the only information ho 
has given us on that point is confined to the unhnpmtant fact, that his mother's name w^as 
Eli;^abetli. But although his silence respecting his j>arent8, and his enU'ring the university as 
a sizer, give reason to suppose that lus nearest connections bad ftdlcn into humble life, liis 
claim of alliance wdtli “an house of ancient fume” indicated that his blood was not altog^^ther 
plebeian. Tlie dedications of his “Muiopotmos” to Lady Carey, of Ids “Tears of tlie Muses” 
to Lady Strange, and of “ Mother Hubbard’s Tale ” to the Lady Compton and Mountcagle, 
express affection and bounden duty, on the score of kindred, to tlie house whence those 
ladies sprang, who were three sisters, and daughters of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe. 

Spenser took the degree of Bachelor in 1572, and that of Master of Arts in 1576, in 
which year it is said that he was an unsuccessful competitor for a fellowship ; hut Mr. Church, 
student of Christ Church, in Oxford, who has been more minute in his inquiries than Spenser's 
otlier biographers, thinks that the story has no foundation. It is agreed on all hands tliat 
Sir Philip Sidney was the person who drew the poet from obscurity, and introduced him at 
court. On this subject we are told that Spenser sent a copy of the ninth canto of the first 
book of the “Faery Queene” to Leicester House; and that Sidney was so transported eft 
the discovery of such astonishing genius, as, after having read a stanza or two, to order Ins 

^ Our ej^gmving is freon a of the picture m the possession of the Bari of Kinnoul, which was 
made some years ^oe by Mr. Uwins. 
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steward to give the author fifty pounds : after the next stanza the sum was doubled. The steward 
was not so enthusiastic as his master, and therefore in no hurry to make the disbursement ; 
but one stanza more raised the gratuity to two hundred pounds, with a command of immediate 
payment, lest a further perusal should tempt the gallant knight to give away his whole 
estate. The obvious drift of this story is to magnify the gemus of its subject ; but it is rather 
hard on Sir Philip, that a reputation fully capable of standing by itself should have been 
unnecessarily propped at the expense of his character for common sense. The plain fact is, 
that the celebrated Gabriel Harvey, Spenser’s college friend, introduced him to Sidney, 
that he wrote part of his “ Shepherd’s Calendar ” at Penshurst, and under the modest name 
of Immerito, inscribed it to his patron The general strain of this poem is serious and pensive, 
but with occasional bursts of amorous complaint. Without the latter it was considered that 
there could be no pastoral poetry ; but in this instance the wailings are thought not to have 
been altogether fictitious. The name of Rosalmde is said to have shadowed forth a mistress 
who had deserted him, as that of Colin Clout both there and elsewhere denoted himself. 
Sidney lost no time m introducing his new friend to the Earl of Leicester, and finally to 
Queen Elizabeth. On Ms presenting some poems to her, the Queen ordered Mm a gratuity 
of a hundred pounds. Lord Treasurer Burleigh, better qualified to appreciate the useful 
than the ornamental, said “What! all this for a song?” The Queen in anger repeated 
the order; and the minister from that time became the personal enemy of the poet, who 
alludes to this misfortune in several parts of his works. 

The Earl of I^eicester seems to have undertaken to provide for Spenser by sending 
him abroad. A letter to Gabriel Harvey from Leicester House fixes this to tlie year 

1579; but either there is a mistake in the date, or the scheme must have been abandoned; 

for in 1580 he was appointed secretary to Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, who was sent as 
lord-deputy to Ireland, Whde ifi that country he wrote his “ Discourse on the State of 
Ireland,” a judicious treatise on the policy then best suited to the condition of that 

country. His services were rewarded with a grant of 3,028 acres in the county of, Cork, 
out of tlie forfeited lands of Gerald Eitz Gerald, Earl of Desmond. Spenser’s residence 
was at the castle of Kilcolman, near Doneraile. The river MuUa, wMch he has more 
tlian once introduced into his poems, ran through his grounds. Here he contracted an 
intimacy vith Sir Walter Raleigh, who was then a captain under Lord Grey. ‘‘ Colin 
Clout’s come home again,” in wMch Sir Walter is described as the Shepherd of the, 

Ocean, is a beautiful memorial of this friendsMp, founded on a similarity ' of taste for the 
polite arts, and described with equal delicacy and strength of feeling. The author 
acknowledges services at court rendered to Mm by Raleigh; probably the confirmlaqn 
of the grant of land, which he obtained in 1586. The friends returned 
together, and Spenser wished to have obtained a settlem^ at than to have 

continued in a country at that time little better than harbairq’as.' Th mortifications^ axd 
ultimate disappointment in his attendance at court,^ we probablj*, qwe the wefr-known 
lines in “ Motlier Hubbard’s Tale,” If Ms forced retan to Ixelahd was the cause of 
his writing the “ Faery Queene,” Ms country was benefited^ and his fame homeasurably 
enhanced by the disappointment of Ms wishes. On the, publication, of first three books 
the Queen rewarded him with a pension of fifty poum^ a year; and in Mm the office 
of Laureate may be considered to have oommenced, not conferred under that title. 

Spmer’s marriage is placed by most biogra3^ei^s^^^l593; by ]!dr. Church in 1596; 
the year of his death, if we cotdd^ rqst our in the monument. AH we know 
of the lady is, that her Christian name was^ Htobeth: a name, he says jn Ms 74th 
soimet, which has given him 'three graced In jto mother; his queen, and Ms' 'mistre^. 
In Ms ** Epithahimion ” he jsays ; , 
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Tell mo, ye imTohatilR* dRUf^hfrrs <lifl y see 
So fair n creatme in your town heiore ? 

So s\\oot, Ml lovely, nmi ‘<0 nnl«! m **he, 
AiloruM with hoauty'n grace ami virtu* ‘a Mmt 
Her goodly eyes, hke «api»hir(s shiiuiig bright. 


* m * • * 

IHt long loose yellow loekv, like gohU-n wire, 

Si>rmkled with pearl, ami peat hug flowers ntween, 

Do, like a golden mantle, her attire,** 

He probably dwells tho more on thw Inttei* cirministunei’, brvuu^te the Qmm\ hair 
was yellow. But even if tht^ mtirriaj^e took place in IHlKi, bih term of *kuut'stic Imppiness 
was very short. In the Earl of Tyrones rebellion, in IhHH, In* was plumbTed and deprived 
of his estate. No direct or autlunitic account of tin' nnnun^^tanceH attendiiif^t this ealaiiuty 
has come do^vnL to us; but aiming^ the heads t»f a conversation between Ihii donson and 
Prummond at Hawthomden, givt-n in tlm works of the laltt^r, -Immou, after nayingf that 
neither Spensers stanzas pleased hiin» nor his matter, is stated to liuve gh'on the folhywing 
appalling description of his niisfortmies : that “ his goods wore rn!«!ieil by tlie Irish, and 
his house and a little child burnt : he and his wife eHca|K‘tb ami after died for want of 
bread in King Street, Westminster.” Jomon, however, mlds a eir<unnstanee, the strangeness 
of which throws suspicion over the f<»nuer part of the ^tot^ ; '‘lie refuseel twenty pieces 
sent him by my Lord Essex, and s^iid lit* was surt* he had no thuc to 8i«n*d them ” But 
whether these particulars bo true or not, it is certain that lie diet! iti !,*otult>n, ruined, and 
a victim to despair, according to Camden, in 15118; but according to Sir Jiunc^s Ware, who 
wrote the preface to the View of tho Btutc of Ireland.” in 15111). Str after 

having given a Hgh character of his poetry, wiys, ** With » fate iKundiar to potTs, 
Spenser lived in a continual struggle with poverty: luts wa^ driven away fVom his house 
and plundered by the rebds: soon after his return in jH‘nury to England, ho died. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey near Chaucer, at the exiven8o of the l‘!arl of Essex; 
the poets of the time, who attended his funeral, threw vers<*H into hin grave.” In order to 
account for the inaccuracy of tho dates on the moiunncnt, it is alleged tliat tho inscription 
had been defaced, perhaps by thu Turitans in rt‘ve,nge f(»r tho doHcriptionH of tho Blatant 
Beast ; and that on its renewal, tho c^trvor, (the year of birtli being iilcg^ibli^) put ten at 
a venture, and ninety six instead of ninety-e^ht or iunoty*nmc, 

Respecting Spenser’s private character, conversation and marmers, \m contojmjmraries 
leave us nearly in the dark. We know tliat BurMgh waa lua enemy, that Hithmy and 
Raleigh were his friends : and hrom the dignity of sentimont tmd momi U-ndtTiiry prcwailing 
throughout his works, we may reasonably infer that his virtue was not unwt»rt!iy of hm genius. 
Milton speaJes of him as “ our sage and serious poet, whom I daro be known to think a 
better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.^ ** The Sheph<u*d*8 Meudar,*’ the first of Hpenseris 
works in print, is generally said to have come out m 157ft It is a seritn? of paatomis, 
formed on no uniform plan, but lowered to the standard supposed to appn>priato to that 
style of composilion. But the rustic language of tiaeaa pieces rondors them so utterly 
imtumble^^ to 4; TOdOT ear, that what obtained the ap^tase of Sidmiy would not have 
saved, the xtete feom obMon, had it not bear home up to impeTOlmbk fame by 

' ^ Faery Queeae” the three first books of which were pubMied in 

oame out; and after Ms de«^i two otte 
therefore, odste m a there h 

^ ^ twdva books^ m wal hk avowed 
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intention; but that the last six books were lost by a servant who had the charge of bringing 
them over to England. Yet, unfinished as the poem is, any one canto has merit and 
beauties enough to have secured its author’s fame. In 1591 a quarto volume was published 
containing the following nine pieces: — “The Rumes of Time;” “The Tears of the 
Muses ; ” “ Virgil’s Gnat ; ” “ Mother Hubbard’s Tale ; ” “ Euines of Rome ; ” “ Muiopotmos ; ” 

“ Visions of the World’s Vanitie “ Bellay’s Visions ; ” “Petrarche’s Visions.” “Daphnaida,” 
published in 1592, was dedicated to the Marchioness of Northampton, on the death of her 
niece, Douglas Howard. The pastoral elegy of “ Astrophel ” was devoted wholly to the 
memory of Sir Philip Sidney, and inscribed to Lady Essex. To enter on the subject 
of his Soimets, &c. &c., would carry us far beyond our prescribed limits. 

In a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, Spenser sets forth the general design of the “Faery 
Queene,” and settles the scheme of the whole twelve books. But the following passage 
proves that he contemplated twelve more. “I labour to pourtraict in Arthur, before he 
was King, the image of a brave Knight, perfected in the twelve Moral Vertues, as Aristotle 
devised, the which is the purport of these first twelve books : which if I find to be well 
accepted, I may perhaps be encouraged to frame tlie other part of Politic Vertues in his 
person, after that he came to be King,” Ho also says, “In the person of Prince Arthur 
I set forth Magnificence in particular,” By magnificence Drydcn understands him to mean 
magnanimity, in succouring the representatives of the particular moral virtues when in distress, 
and considers his interposition in each legend as the only bond of umformity in a design 
which in all other respects insulates his allegorical heroes, without subordination or preference. 
This plan gave him much opportunity of drawing flattering portraits of individual courtiers, 
though few of the lilienessos have been recognised, and the originals seem to have shown 
but little gratitude for the compliment. It is generally allowed that Prince Arthur was 
meant for Sir Philip Sidney, who was the poet’s chief patron. The prevailing beauty of 
this gi’eat poem consists in its vein of fabulous invention, set off by a power of description 
and force of imagination, so various and inexhaustible, that the reader is too much pleased 
and distracted to bo sensible of the fiiults into which his judgment is betrayed by occasional 
excess. It is remarked by Sir William Temple, in his “Essay on Poetry,” that “the 
religion of the Gentiles had been woven into the contexture of all the ancient poetry with 
an agreeable mixture, which made the moderns affect to give that of Christianity a place 
m their poems ; but the true religion was not found to become fictions so well as the Mse 
one had done, and all tlieir attempts of this kind seemed rather to debase religion than 
heighten poetry.” Critics in general, and common sense itself, have confirmed Templets 
remark as to tlie hazard, which it required such a mind as Ddilton’s successfully to face, 
* of giving a poetical colouring to the solemn truths of religion. To a feeling of this difficulty 
we probably owe the peculiarity of Spenser’s epic, if so it m$>y be called. In other epics, 
instruction is subordinate to story, and conveyed through it ; in the “ Faery Queene,” 
morality is the avowed object, to bo illustrated by the actions of such shadowy personages, 
that but a tliin veil is tlirown over the bare design. Whatever may be thought of 
allegorical poetry as a system, the execution in this instance is excellent, the flights of 
fancy briUiant, and often sublime. Rymer finds fault with Spenser for having suffered 
himself to be “misled by Ariosto;” and says that “his poem is perfect Fairyland.” The 
readers of poetry in the present day will probably receive that censure as praise : marvels 
and adventures, even if probability be not made matter of conscience, may have more 
attraction than classic regularity and strict adherence to the unities. But though Spenser 
frequently imitated both Tasso and Ariosto in descriptions of battles, and his general delineation 
of knight-errantry, the plan and conduct of his poem deviated widely from Ariosto’s model, 
and, it is "generally thou^t, not on the side of improvement. Ariosto narrates adventures 
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as real, however extravagant, and only occuRioiutlly intt*rnii\f‘s pnrtionH (»f jmn' allegory. 
But allegory is the staple of Spenser's design ; and hw legeinlary tah's are interwoven 
with it so far only as they are conueotod with his one liuniati hero. With the exception 
of Prince Arthur, his heroes arc ahsfrnctions ; they lu^ar the mimes of kniglits, hut are in 
reality Virtues personilied. Drydeu finds fault with Spenser's ohsoloti» ]unguag(‘, and tlio, 
ill choice of his stanza Tlie poems of tin' Elizuhethan age, now considered as the gfldim 
age of poetry, are so much more nwl and h(‘tler lanlerstood in these later times, tluui 
they were in Drydeii’s days, that the hingniigt* is no longer felt aa a serious ohstmile to 
the pleasures of perusal. With respect to the form of btanzu, it was natural for I)ry<leii, 
the mighty master of tlic couplet, to condemn it ; anti it may he in itself tdyectiomihle, 
as favouring redundancy of style, not only in respect of expletivt^s and taultdogy, but of 
ideas. Its fulness of melody, huwt'ver, and sonorous majt'Sty, have of Into hrouglit it into 
favour both with -wnters and readt'rs. 

Of all critics, none can he IsMttT worth hearing, on such a snhji'ct m that of the “ Faery 
Quecne,’’ than tht' historian of English poetry. Warton wntes tints: — if tlu* ‘Faery Quoene’ 
be destitute of that arrangtnnent and ectnioiny which epit‘ severity requires, yet wo sciirct'ly 
regret the loss of those, while their pluco is so amply snppli<Ml by soim-thing which more 
powerfully attracts us; soiuetliing which engages the uth'ctioiH, the fmdiiigs of the heart, 
rather than the cold approbation of tlie head. If there he any poem whose griu‘os pltuiso, 
because they are situated beyond the reach of art; and where tla^ f(>rco and faculties of 
creative imagination delight, because they are uuussisted arnl unn^Htraimal by Uioso of deliberate 
judgment, it is this: in reading Sponsor, if tlie critic is not satished, yet the reader is 
transported.” 

The principal editions of Spenser are CJpton'a **Fa<‘ry Queene, with a Glossary and Notes,” 
London, 1751 ; and Mr. Todd's Variorum Edition of his Works, 8 voIh, Bvo. 1805. 
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Henry IV., the most celebrated, the most beloved, and perhaps, in spite of his many faults, 
the best of the French monarchs, was born at Pan, the capital of Bearn, in 1553. His 
parents were Antoine do Bourbon, Duke of Vendome, and, in right of his wife, titular 
King of Navarre, and Jeanne d'AIbret, the heiress of that ^ kingdom. Qn. the paternal 
side he traced his descent to ItoLert of Clermont, fifth son of L^ms^IX;, and tims, on the 
failure of the elder brunches, became heir to the crown of France. Educated by a Protestant 
mother in the J^rotestant faith, he was for many years the rallying -point ^ and; leader of 
the Huguenots. In boyhood the Prince of BSarn displayed sense^ and spirit above his 
years. Jfarly iimred to war, he was present and exhibited strong proofs of xpilitary talent at 
the buttle of Jarnac, and that, of Moncontour, botli fought m 1569. Xu the same year he 
was declared chief of the Pijotestaxit League. The treaty of St, Germain, concluded in 
1570, guaranteed to tlie Huguenots the -ciyil rights for which they had been striving: and, in 
appearance, to cement the union of the two parties, a marriage was proposed between 
Henry, who, by the death of his mother, had just succeeded to the throne of Navarre, and 
Margaret of Valois, sister of Cliarles IX. This match brought Coude, Cohgni, ajid all the 
leaders of their party, to Paris, The ceremony took place August 17, 1572.^ On the 
twenty-second, when the rejoicings were not yet ended, . Coligni w^as ^ fired at in the street, 
and wounded, Charles visited him, feigued deep sorrow, and promised to punish the assassin. 
On the night' between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth, by ex})ress order of the Court, 
that atrocious scene of mui'iicr began, which lustory 1ms devoted to execration, under the 
name of the Massacre of ISt, Bartholomew, For three years afterwards, Henry, who to save 
his life had confonned to the ostabiished religion, w'as kept as a kind of state-prisoner. He 
escaped in 35715, and put himself at the head of tlie Huguenot parly. In the war wliich 
ensued, with tho sagacity ami fiery courage of the high-born general, he showed the 
indifierence to hardships of the meanest soldier. Content with the worst fare and meanest 
lodging, in futur<iijimes the magnificent monarch of France could recollect when his wardrobe 
could not furnish liim with a change of linen. He shared all fortunes with his followers, 
and was rewarded by their unbounded devotion. 

Upon tlie extinction of the house of Valois, by the assassination of Henry HI. in 
1589, Henry of NavaiTe became the rightful owner of the French throne. But his religion 
interfered with his claims. The League was strong in force against him: he had few 
feiends, few fortresses, no money, and a small army. But his courage and activity made 
up for the scantiness of his resources* With five thousand men he withstood the Due de 
Mayenne, who was pursuing him with twenty-five thousand, and gained the battle of Arques, 
in sj^ite of the disparity. This extraordinary result may probably be ascribed in great 
measure to the contrast of phonal character in the two generals. Mayenne was slow and 
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indolent. Of Henry it was said, that he Inst less time in bed tlian IVIayonue lost at tal>le , 
and that he wore out very little hroml-elotli, but a »ie;tt deal of boot-leatluT. A person 
was once extolling the skill and cniii.p^e of iNhueiuie in Ilemy's j)l■e^elK‘e ‘"You are 
riohld" said Henry; “he is a great eaptiiin, hut 1 ha\e always live houis' start of him.’’ 

Henry got up at four in the morning, and hlayemie about ten. 

The battle of Arcpies was fought in the \ear of his ae(‘e^sinn. In the following 

year, I'jQO, lie gamed a si)lendul vietory at i\n, o\er tli<‘ Ia‘aguers, e(nnmand(>d hy hhysc'iine, 
and a Spanish army sipieiior ni numbers On tins oetMsKm lie made that eeleluMted s]u'e(:li 
to his soldioib heforo tlu^ liattle* “If you !os(' siuht (tf \our slamlards, rally round my 
wdnte plume you wall always tind it in the patii of honour and glory.” Nor is lus 
exclamation to Ins yictorious troops less worthy of reeoid Spare tln‘ f'n'mdi ! ” 

Paris WMS soon after hloekadi'd ; ami tlie hatred of the Leaguers ilisjjlayml itself with 
iiicreasfi<l violcaice, in ])roportiou as tin* King himself nion^ woithy of atfeetion. 

A regiment of priests and monks, with <‘nirasM>s on their breasts, imisla'ls and cnieifixi's in 
tluar hands, parad(‘(l tlu^ stivets, and lieiglit^aied tin* passanis of the popiilaee into fnmzy- 
At this pia'iod of finuticism, tlu‘ol(>gians were the mo-t iutliiential ]>olitu*ians, and tlu' dietators 
of llio publu‘ conscieiiee. Aeeordnigly tli<‘ Sorbonne dt'eidial that Henry, tis a relapsed 
and excommunh'nted heretie, eonld not he ucknowhalgial, i'vmi although li(‘ sliouhl be absolved 
from the censures The Parhamcmt sw'ore. on tin* tlospels, in tin* ]n’(‘senee of the Legate 
and the Spanibh Ambassador, to refuse nil projiosjils tif aei'omniodation. Tin* siege was 
pushed to such extremities, and the famine Ixa'ame so eruel, th.it bread was made oi lumiau 
bones ground to puwdm’. That Henry did not tlum master tin* eapital, wIhti* two 
hundred tbousaud men wmre inaddem*d wit li want, w'as owing to Ins owm lenity lit* dtHared 
that he had ratlier lose Pans, than gain poss(*ssiou of it hy the th'ath of so many 
persons. Ho gave a free passage through hi.s lines to all wlm wt‘re not sohlier.s, and 
allowed his owm troops to send in refrushinenta to tlieir friends. Py this paternal kindnoss 
he lost the fruit of his labours to himself; but he also prolongml the end war, and the 
calamities of the kingdom at large. 

The approach of the Puke of Parma with a Spanish army ohligml Henry to raise 
the siege ot Paris. It wms not the jiolicy of the Rjmuish court to ri'iider the In*agu(‘rR 
iiidcpendeiit of its assistance, and the Duke, sutisfnnl with having relieved the nu^tropohs, 
avoided an engagement, and returned to his government in the L(»w Count ru‘s, followed by 
Henry as hv as the frontiers of Picardy. Ju inlH Henry reeeivt'd succours from 
England and Germany, and laid siege to llmieii ; but Ins pivy was again snatched from 
him by the Duke of Parma Again battle was olfered and \l(*(‘liued ; and the retiring 
army passed the Seme in the night on a bridge of boats : a intn'at the more glorious, us 
Henry believed it to be impossible. The Duke once said of his adversary, that ot]H*r 
generals made war like lions or wild boars; but that Henry hovert'd over it likt* an eagle. 

During the su^ge of Paris, some conferences had been luihl between the chiefs of the 
two parties, which ended in a kind of accommodation. The Catholics of the lung's party 
began to complain of his perseverance in Calvinism; and some inlluential men who were* 
of the latter persuasion, especially his confideiituil friend and minister Kosny, represented to 
him the necessity of a change. Even some of the reformed miTnstc‘rs softened the diliiculty, 
by acknowledging salvation to be possible in the Eonian church. In 1593 the ceremony of 
abjuration was performed at St. Denys, in presence of a multitude of the Parisians, If, 
as we cannot but suppose, the monarch’s conversion was owing to political ntolives, 
the apostacy must be answered for at a higher than any human tribunal: politically 
viewed, it was perhaps one of the most heiiencial steps ever taken towards the pacification 
and renewal of prosperity of a great bngdom. lu the same year he was crowned at 
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Chartres, aud in 1594 Palis opened her gates to him He had hut just been received into 
the capital, where he was conspicuously maiiiiestiiig Ins heiiohcence aud zeal for the public 
good, when he was wounded in the throa.t by John Cliatol, a young fanatic. When the 
assassin was quostiouod, he avowed the doclrmc of tyranincido, and cpioted the sermons of 
the Je^iuis in his justification, d'hat Society therefoic was banished by the Parliament, 
and then’ librarian was cxccaitcd on ac(‘ount of some libels against the King, found in his 
own handwriting among Ins papers 

For two years after his osteiiMble conversion, the King was obliged daily to perform 
the most humiliating ceremonies, by way of penance; aud it was not till 1595, that he 
was absolved Iw (dement VJIL Pbe Leaguers then had no further pretext for rebellion, 
aud the League mna^ssarily was tlissohnal. Its diiefs (‘xacted high terms for their submission; 
hut the civil wars had so Gxhauste<l the kingdom, that tran<[uillLty could not be loo dearly 
purchased; and llmny VNas laitldul to all ]>romiseR, even at'ter his authority was so 
iinnly estalili^luMl, tliat he niiglit have bnduni his word with safety to all hut his own conscience 
and lionour. Although tlu‘ ohhgMlioiis which lie had to discharge were most burdensome, 
he fouml means to n‘lu‘\t* his ])t‘o])l(‘, and mak(‘ lus kiug<loirt jn-osper. Jdie Due de Mayenne, 
in lUirgiuidy, and Ilu‘ Due da jMcrconir in llntnuny, W(TC Hk' last to protract an unavailing 
resistan(‘e ; hut tin' forini'r was naluciHl in 159(>, and the latter in 1598, and tlieneoforth 
Prance (‘iijoycd almost uniutcrrupti'd pi'ace till Henry's death. Put the Protestants gave 
him almost as luuch uiu'asim'ss as tlu‘ (hitliolic LiaigiUTS. Ht‘ had granted liberty of conscience 
to the former; a nieasun* vhich was admitted to be neci^ssary by the prudent even among 
the latter. jSe\erthelcss, either from M‘\atiou at Ins having aljured their religion, from 
the violence of ]uiviy zeal, or disgust at being no hmger the objects of royal preference, 
tlie Calvinists piel'erred tlieir demands m so sialitioiis a tone, as sto])])ed little short of a 
rohellious onm 5Miile oii the road to Pritauiiy, he determined to avoid greater evils by 
timely compromise. 'llu' Ldict «»f Nantes ^^as thmi promiilgatisl, authousmg the public 
exorcise of their vt'ligion m sma'ral towns, granting tbmn 1in‘ right of Inhding oilices, putting 
them lu })ossossion of (*ertam plac<‘s for (‘ight ye.irs, as jik'dgt'S for tboir semuity, and eslaldishmg 
salari<*s lor tlit‘ir iniuisterH. 'Flu* clergy and })reacluTs ihanurrisl, hut to no purpose; the 
Parlnummt ceas(»d to tin* argumtmls of tin* I’rnice, ^\lleu he r(‘preseuted to them as 

magistrates, that tin* pi‘ace of the state and tin* ]iros])erit*y ol the ( liiirch must be inseparable. 
At tlie same tiim* la* (*ndeavourotl to convince the bigots iimong the priesthood on both 
sides, that the love of <*ountry and the pmformanci* of end and politieal duties may be completely 
reconcil(‘d with diilbu'nce of wur4iij). 

Put it would bi* unjust, to attilbute these enlightened vk'ws to Henry, without noticing 
that lie had a friend as well us minister in Kusuy, best known us the Due de bully, who 
probably suggesl(*d nmny of lus wisicst measures, and at all e\ents superintended their execution, 
and did Ins best to ptweiit or rotiu've, his sovetmgn's errors by uncompromising honesty 
of advice ami romonstrance. dlie allurements of pleasure were powerful over the enthusiastic 
and inipassumed temporameut of Ihmry: it was love that most frecpiently prevailed over 
the claims of duty. Idie. bt'antiful (bibrielle d’Plsli’ees became the absolute mistress of his 
heart; and he (‘uteitained liopcis of iddaining permission from Home to divorce Margaret 
de Valois, from whom lu* had long lived in a state of sejiaration. Had he succeeded time 
(*nough, lie cmiteutjJated the dangerous project of marrying the favourite ; but her death 
saved him both from the hazard and disgrace. It is not by anecdotes ol Ins amours that 
we would be ja’om* to illustrate the life of this rcimukable sovereign ; but the lollowing 
may deserve notit*e as highly characteristic. Shortly after the peace with Spain, concluded 
by the advantageous treaty of Vervins in 1598, Henry, on his return irom hunting, in a 
plain dress, as vas usual with him, and with only two or three persons about him, had to 
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cross a ferry He saw that the ferryman did nut know hini, and asked what peojde said 
about the peace. ‘‘Faith,’' said tlie man, “I know not hiiij^t alxmt this tine peace; everything 
is still taxed, even to this wretched boat, by whudi 1 can sc.aively ejtrn a lhadihood." ‘‘Does 

not the King intend,’’ said Henry, “to set all the^ taxation to rigiits?*' “'i’he King D good 

kind of man enough,” answered tlio sturdy hoatiiian; “hut lit* has a mislroi,^, who wants 
so many fine gowns, and so many trumpery trinkets, and we liuv<* to pay for all that, Desules, 
that is not the worst, if she were constant to liiin, we wonhl not mind; hut ]>eoph‘ do say 
that the jade has other gallants.” Henry, much amused with this couvm’sation, sent fur 
the ferryman next day, and extorted from liirn all that h(‘ hatl said the evening hi'fore, 
in presence of the object of his vituperation. 'J’he enraged lady in‘'istisl on his being hanged 
forthwith “How can you bo siicli a fool?” said tlio King ; ‘Mlii. pn(n’ devil is put out 

of humour only by Ins poverty: for the time to enme, he shall ]»ay m> tax for his boat, and 

then he will sing for the rest of his days. Fire HvurK rive (^ahrirllcF^ 

The King's passions wi^ro not huriod in ihv grave of La Ikdln Gahrhdle: she was 
succeeded by anrithor mistress, Hmirietta d’Kntragm's, a woman of an artful, intriguing, 
and ambitious spirit, who iutiamed las (h'sires by refusals, until she extt)rteil a promise of 
marriage. Henry showed tliis jmomise, ready sigtiiaL \o Sully: tlu' minlstiT, in a noble 
fit of indignation, tore it to ]deees. “I believe ymi are mad;’ died the King, in a rage. 
“It may be so,” answered Sully; ‘'■but I wWi I was the only madman in France.” The 
faithful counsellor was in monumtary expeetation of an angry dimisKil from all Ins appointments ; 
but his monarcli’s candour and justiee, and lf»ng-trie<l fuendshij), prevailed over his besetting 
weakness ; and as an additional token of his fav'our, ho conferred on Sully the office of 
Grand Master of the Or<lnanoe. The sentence of ilivorc‘e, so long solicited, was at length 
granted; and tlie King married ]\lary de IMedici.s, wlio hore Louis XIIL to him in lOOL 
The match, however, contributed little to his donic^stic huppiness. 

While France was fiourishing under a vigilant and patenuil administration, while her 
strength was beginning to keep pace with licr intmnuil huppino'^s, new conspiracies wore 
incessantly formed against the King. D'Entriigues couhl not he his wife, hut continued to 
be his mistress. She not only exasperated tiio JJuecu'n peevish humour uguinst him, but 
was un^ateful enough to combine with her father, the Count d'Auverguo, and the Spanish 
Court, in a plot which was timely discovered. The criniiuHlH were arrested and coudomued, 
but received a pardon. The Duke da Bouillon afler^iirds stiried up the (’ulvmists to taka 
Sedan, but it was immediately restored. Spite of the many virtues and conciliatory manners 
of Henry, the fanatics could never pardon his former attachment to the Pndealnnt cause. 
He was continually surrounded with traitors and assassins : almost every y<‘ar produced 
some attempt on his life, and he fell at last by the weapon of a niispided entlmsiast. 
Meanwhile, from misplaced complaisance to tho ikipe, he recalled the Jesuits, contrary to 
the advice of Sully and the Parliament. 

Shortly before Ins untimely end, Henry is said by some historians, to have disclosed 
a project for forming a Christian republic. The projmsal is stated to have been, to divide 
Europe^ into fifteen fixed powers, none of which should bo allowed to make any new 
acquisition, but should together form an association for mamtaining a mutual balance, and 
preserving peace. This political reverie, impossible to be realised, is not likely ever to 
have been actually divulged, even if meditated by Henry, nor is there any trace of it to 
be found in the histo:^, or among the state-papers of England, Venice, or Holland, the 
supposed co-operators in the scheme. His more rational design in arming went no further 
set tends to the ambition and power of the house of Austria, both m Germany 
^ y.. His warlike preparations hare, however, been ascribed to his prevailing weato^, 

m an atuated passion for the Princess of G>iid$, Whatever may have been the motive. 
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his means of succe-s were iiui»osing. He was to march into Germany at the head of forty 
thousand excellent troops. army, provisions, and every other necessary were m 

readiness. Money no longer failed; Sully had kid up forty millions of Ihres m the treasury, 
which were dt‘stiiicd for this war. llis alliances were already assured, his generals had 
been formed ])y hinisidf, ami all seemed to forhode such a storm, as must probably have 
overwhelmed an (‘inperor devotiMl to the search after the i>liilosoi)her s stone, and a King 
of S})ain under the dominion of the ImpUMtion. Henry wais impatient to join his army; 
hut his mind had become harassed with sinister foreboiUngs, and his chagrin was increased 
by a temporary alienaliiin from bis faithful minister. He was on bis way to pay a visit 
of reconciliation to Sally, when his coach was entangled as it passed along the street His 
attendants left IIh* carriage to remove the obstruction, and during the delay thus caused he 
was stahlied to the h<‘art by Francis liavaillac, a native of AngoulCnne. This calamitous 
event took pLu'C on ]\Iay 14, IGIO, in the fifly-soventh year of his age. The Spaniards, 
who had the strongest interest in the catastrophe, were sujiposcd to have been the instigators : 
but the fear of implicating otluT piAvers, and plunging France into greater evils than those 
from which their hero laid n^scued them, deterred not only statesmen, but even the judges 
on Kavaillack trial, from jU’cssing for the names of aecomplices. Hardouin cle Perefixe, 
in llis Ilislory of Henry the Great,’' says, “If it he askial who inspired the monster with 
the thought? History answiTs that slie does not know ; and that in so mysterious an affair, 
it is not allowable to vent suspicions and conjectures as assured truths ; that even the judges 
who conducted the examinations opened not their mouths, and spoke only with their 
shoulders.” '‘Then*, w'ere seven courtiers in the coach when the murder took pjace; and 
the Marshal d'Estr^es, in liis “ History of the Kegenoy of Mary de Medicis,” says that 
the Duke d'hlpernon and tlio Marquis de Verneuil w^ere accused by a female servant of the 
latter, of having been privy to the design ; but that, baving failed to verify her charge before 
the Parliament, she was condoinued to perpetual imprisonnumt between four walls. The 
circamstance that Ravaillac was of Aiigoukme, which w'us the Duke’s government, gave 
some plausibility to the suspiiuom It Avas further whispered, that the first blow w^as not 
mortal ; but that the Duke stooped to give facility to the assassin, and tluit ho aimed a 
second wliich i^eached the King's h(‘art. But these rumours passed off, without fixing any 
well-grounded and lasting imputation on that eminent person's character. 

The assertions of Ttavaillac, as far as they have any weiglit, discountenance the belief 
of an extended political conspiracy. The house of Austria, ]\Iary de Medicis his wife, Henrietta 
d’Entragues his mistress, as well as the Duke d’Eperuon, have been subjected to the hateful 
conjectures of IMazarin and other liistorians ; but he Avho actually struck the blow invariably 
affirmed that he had no accomplice, and that he was carried forward by an uncontrollable 
instinct* If his mind Avere at all acted on from without, it was probably by the epidemic 
fanaticism of the times, rather tlian by personal influence, 

Henry left three sons a^ud three daughters by Mary de Medicis. 

Of no prince recorded in history, probably, are so many personal anecdotes related 
as of Henry IV. These are for the most part well known, and of easy access. The 
whole tenor of Henry’s life exhibits a lofty, generous, and forgiving temper, the fearless 
spirit winch loves the excitement of danger, and that suavity of feeling and manners, which, 
above all qualities, wins tlie affections of thw who come witliin its sphere : it does not 
exhibit high moral or religious principle. But his weaknesses were those which tlie Avorld 
most readily pardons, especially in a great man. If Henry had emulated the pure morals 
and fervent piety of his noble ancestor, Louis DL, he would have been a far better king, 
as w^l m a better man ; yet we dotibt whether m that case his memory would then have 
been Aerishad with such enthmdai^o -attachment by his countrymen. 
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Jacques Auguste ue Thou, whom it is no praise to call tlie gi’cutest writer 

of contemporary liistory that luis apjieared since the oxiinction of Roman htoratiire, was 
descended of a noble family of the Orleanols; and hia immediate ancesUn’s for tlin^c generations 
had filled with honour the higher l(‘gul oHices of the realm, lie was born in Pans, October 
9, 1553. His temper was naturally stiulions ; Imt the (‘xtreme w<*iikncsi; of liis childliood 
interfered greatly with the early cultivation of his mimh and ahiiffst imaquicHuted him for 
severe application. He received, however, the best instnictirai which Paris could aHord, 
until 1570, when he went to tlie University of Orleans to study law. Tlicnce lie removed 
to Valence in Daupliiny, to attend the lectures of tlic celebrated eiviliau C'lijas, 

He Thou returned to Paris in 1572, and, meaning to take orders, applied himself 
principally to tlie study of (Ireek and of the canon law. In the next ytnir ho visited Italy in 
the train of Paul de Foix, ambassador of France to the Pt>pe and tdher Italian sovereigns, 
and employed himself diligently and profitably in cultivating tin* acfpiuintunee of learned men, 
and in collecting materials for his history, the design of which he ha<l already conceived. 
He returned to Paris in 1575, and during four years applied himsidf chiefly to study, 
taking various occasions to extend his travels into Flanders and (iermany. In 1578 he 
was appointed Conseiller-clerc to the Parliament of Paris, and in 1581, one of a commiHsioii 
sent into Guienne, to provide for the better administration of justice, which had Imen greatly 
impeded by religious dissension. Returning to Paris in November, 15B2, immediately after 
the decease of his father, and having become tlie lieatl of his family by the death of two 
elder brothers, he detenuined to abandon the ecelesiastical profession, and exchanged his 
place of Conseiller-clerc for the lay appointment of hlaitre des RetpiC^tes. In 1586 he 
obtained the reversion of the office of Preshlent ^ ^lortier, held by his uncle Augustin 
de Thou; and, having obtained a dispensation from the ccclcaiasticiil engagements which 
he had contracted, he married, in 1587, Maria de Burbanson. 

When the Pansians embraced the party of the League, in 1588, and Henry III. 

was obliged to quit the capital, Ho Thou followed the person and fortunes of tlie monarch, 

and received a commission to travel through Normandy and Picardy, to sound the 
intentions, and, if possible, to secure the adherence of the authoriri^ civil and military^ 
of those provinces. His services were rewarded by the dignity of Ckmseillet d’lfetat In 
the autumn be was present at the convention of the States at Blois; but he returned 
to Paris before the mtirder of the Duke of Guise. He was. not Monned of the int^tion 
to comtnit that crime ; and be believed, from certain peculiariti^ of belmvlour, ihai the 
Idng bad sent for hm expressly to communicate that intention, but had dbaiiged hk 
mmd during - the course - of the interview. ' In the tumults wMoh todk m Qit 

arrival of ihe' Mm at Pans, De TbouV life was in <»mi4embie e&cted 

bis escape tmdei: soldier, and fdturited to* Blok.. 
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De Thun labuurod to imhice Henry HI. to reconcile himself sincerely to the Kin • 

of Navarre ; and, being engaged in a journey to raise supplies of men and money m 

Germany and Italy when the former was assassinated, he returned with all haste to 
tender his alh'giance to the new monareli, Henry IV., by whom he was fayourahly 
received and employed in the most • important and confidential negotiations. Of this 

period of his life, and of its ill requital he has spoken with considerahle hitterness in a 
letter dated hlaich 31 , ICil, to his friend the ]>resident tfeanuin, and written it is to 

be observed, in a uunnent of eonsiilemble mortification, because his claims to the office of 
First Fresiileiit had been passes! over in favour of M. de Verdun. “I remained” he 

says, “ after returning from Italy, in Henry IV.'s camp for live years, except ’when 
comniissioued to repair to 'I'ours, where the Parliament was tlien held, or to visit 

other parts of the kingdom upon business. At last, after the king was crowned at 
Chartres, and the surrender of Paris, being restored to my library and my home I 
thought myself sufficiently repaid for my labours, in enjoying, with a sound conscience 

and unstained fulelily to my sovereign, the benefits of the jteace, expecting that the king 
would do something for me, itt remembrance of those five years of service in the campt 
during which I hardly quitted his siile. Throughout that time I was in the greatest 
need of all tliuigs, being dejirived of all ray means by the war, and having served the 
whole time at my own cost, without pay or fee. And the king himself used to say 
that I was very difterenl from otlier men, inasmuch as I, though a constant loser, made 
no complaints, while iithers, who were every day profiting by the public misfortunes, 
used diligently to comjdaiti of tlieir own losses. Which in truth was complimentary 

enough ; but this praise was ray only payment for pist labours ; for the king’s temper 
changed witli his fortune, and I leamt, at my own expense, how fl.eeting is the favour 
of princes, and how ready they are in prosperity to forget past sufferings, end to take 
the mention of them hy tlieir follow -sufferers as a reproach.” 


"For two years,” he continues, •‘notiiing was said of me, until the Protestants 
again made incimvenieut demands, and I was selected hy the king with full powers to 
hear their complaints.” 'J'hese were the disputes which were terminated, in 1598 , by 
the publication of the celelratod Edict of Nantes. i)o Thou was very relpotant to 
undertake this office, foreseeing tltat it would involve him m great odkm. Nor was 
he mistaken in tliis respect. Ha was a zealous advoate of toleration: and Ms lib«a]% 
of spirit, manifested atwa this and on other ocesrions, but most of all in aTmi |v8rt.{tt0 
impartiality of Ms iiistory, placed him, though a Catlmlio, in bad odowr at fibs wit ^ 
Eorae, by whose influence with the Queen Uegmt, after the dea^ of PV., rib- 

was frustrated in the chief ol^ect his mhMitm, that of saoobdl!^ ^,1^' 

President of the Parilameat of Paris, wMch became' vacant M Ifflli ' 


& Mother he bad socc^ded in by det^ ' - ^ 

St this sl^ht, and meditadied the resignsthm # aft hk '-eilcesi; mi' 
his eease of ^ weli^ of, hk sasd erf 

ov«r}odldbg iheat, ta the Wttm:, tf itejaiiat |tef 

vm ap^ted one of 

and cwnsecptestt ia 

ahaost ah mmm 

years wm iivdssi to v„to. 
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Ly having suffcml Jeatli with t'imi-Miirs. lu llii> rcigu nf Lonw XIII., for an ullfgail 
fonspivafly against the stale, tlio real ol.ject of whieh was the overthrow of Cardinal 
Kicbelieu, 

In 151)3 l")o Tlum was appointed priiu-ipal lil»rariitn to Henry IV.; and by \m 

advice the valuablo library of C\itheniie dr Metlici was purchased, and tiie fouiidatLon 
was laid of that splendour and mipurtancr wluch the Ihhlit»the<jue du Koi 1ms since 
attained He had himself breu,yht togethi^r a very excellent library, a hu'^*e part of 
which has since passed intt) the royal colb'ctinn. llt> was a st(‘iuly friend and fmnurer 
of learning and h‘arnod naai ; a y.ealims, failhrul, and disinteiestcd suliject ; an ahlo 
statesman ; an uitright and enlii-hteneil magistrate - and liis life, hi.th in pnblu' and private, 
displayed the same inuh'viaiing intt‘grity and luv(‘ of tnitlu whieh espe<‘iall} distiiiguibh 
liim as an liistonan. 

De Thou hegau to write his great work, the ilKtory of his own 'rhm'S, in 151)1: 

but, as has been already staled, lie luul been eng.ig(‘d from tmily youth m collecting 

raatenala for it, and bis own <le«(‘n})tioii of the ]»auis Nsliich lie bestowed on the task 

will convoy the best idea of his i^eal and industry. We (piote again from the letter 

to the President Jeunnin : — Having always icceivetl great phusure from the pinnisal 
of history, and being of opinion that men arc to be formed for huppim^ss by exam]>h‘fi, 
as well as pre('i‘])ts, T came to the conclusion, tliut by uniba'iaking u Instory oi my 

own time, beginning whem Paulus JtAius left oif, i sliould <lo what Wtmld be iisetui 

to my country aud honourable to myself, lle^olute in tins purpose, evmi h'iua boyhood, 
I laboured afterwards, in my travels, ut the bar, in emba-Mes, in the employ uu‘tits 

of war aud peace, for this one id>ject, that when leisure came for tin* execution of it, 
I might have all things nt'ccssary to my purpose pri>vided. All prinbsl histones I 
purchased, unpriuted ones I procured to be (‘opietl, I couNulte<l tin* uotew of military 
commanders, the records of embassies, the ]mpi‘rs of secn’luries to kings, I also ucfpured 
a great deal of knowledge from the tnmlideulial cmivei .sat ions of ilUistritais men who were 
my semoTS, and weighed, by their jiulgmmil and caudiuir, the ('outra<lictt»ry n^portis of 

party spirit. Thus pr(‘pared, I begun to compose my History, wbih* tins civil vvar still 
raged ; aud I call on God, who gave me stri-ngth aud understuinling to comphUe a 
work of such magnitude, amidst siudi troubieH aud euqdoyments, to witness my entlro 
and uucorniptcd honesty, unswayed either l»y fear or favour, ami that I hud no other 
end in view but the glory t)f (hul uml the benefit of the public. In Myle, (docpience, 

perspicuity, d(*j)th of thought, 1 cuufesH mysself iuferit»r to many : in good faith and 

diligeneo I yield to none who have precedetl mo in this klml of composition ; and I 

refer this point to the judgnn*nt of posterity."' lie proceeils to spi^ak of bis full knowledgo 
that the tenor of the l»ouk wouhl involve him in broils and danger, unti expresses a wish 
that lie could have published it anonymously. Hut he was prepared, he iulds, sacrifice 
court favour, fortune, and his good name with the public, rather tha.u, by au of 

prudence, tlirow a shade of discredit upon a work which he bed composed with such 
lofty ends, and with so great labour. He was not wrong iu his uutidpations. It was 
impossible honestly to write the history of the stonny and profligate times in which he 
lived without saying much that would shock religious steal, uihmd party spirit, and raise 
up bitter enemies in those whose misdeeds were openly atid unsparingly brought to light 
and condemned. De Thou, himself a Catliolic, recognised the existence of virtue and talent 
among the Keformers, and exposed the selfi^ sdiemes aud atrocious cruelties, which had 
been formed and exercised under the cloak of mahitaining true religion. This was enough to 
bring on him the hatred of those who still clung to the principles of the League, and 
the enmity of the court of Eome, which in 1609 placed his History in the list of forbidden 
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books, and, as has been said, oxortod its influouoo with sucooss iu IGll to prevent his 
promotion. In a Latin opitapli, which lui C()in]K)scd fur liis own tomb, after a solemn 
declaration of his tnahodoxy, lie dinnamL, as the only favour whicli he has to ask of 
men, to ho more kindly treatt'd by tlnnn aftiT his dinitli tlian he had licon before it. 
Posterity at h'ast has n^spomlcd to tlie appi'uU and, by its admiration of tli(‘ very (qualities 
which involved him iu his mortifications, has <lonc liim ample justice^ for the lealousy 
of Home, and for the iukewarmm'ss of the master whom he had well served through 
bad and good fortune. 

I'he History is written in Latin: the style is good, but it is disfigured liy the afToctatum 
not only of J^atiuising names, Imt <»f expressing modern oflh^es by elassi<‘a] phrases, winch 
of iK'Cessity hear a very forced, or no analogy to tlic‘ tilings which they arc tortimsl to 
denote. For instance, it would he dilUcult to recognise the Constable of Franco under the 
title Magister F([aitinn. '“rius niakt'S the assistance of an (‘X]>hinatory di(‘.tionary very 
requisite, and such a one was published by Jaccjues Ihiimy in iimhT tlio title, Index 

Thuani.’’' Idle History is {‘omjnnsed in one lumdred and thirty-dglit, or, as divided iu snino 
editions, into oiu' hundnal and forty-three hooks ; and, iu tlie London tnlition of 1733, fills 
six ponderous folios. In the nlation of foreign alfairs, J)e- Lhoifs authority is less valuabl(‘, 
for it is stated that he rtau'ived with little examination the accounts which were transmitted 
to him from ahrua<l ; hut for the liistory of France during the sixteenth century, his work 
is the standard authority on which later writers liav(‘ relied. The best and wisest men of 
all parties have joimsl, siiuH* hm <h‘ath, in according to him the praise of strict integrity 
and impartiality, a giuierosity of tenipiT which scorned to suppress or pervert the truth, 
and great diligiuice, us will as unusual opportunities, in ascertaining the real course of 
events. It in not mount to claim for him an entire exemption from the errors of limited 
information, or the faults of temper and pr(‘judic(* : defects such as these are incident to 
all human productiiius. it is to be obsorvoil that the heaviest charges against him on this 
head have been made by those who wuto of his own rtdigion. 

The drat portion of this W’ork was published iu KU)!, emnprising the first eighteen 
books, with the lettiT to Henry IV,, w'hieh servos us a prdace. Tliis, which was translated 
into French, and published separaUdy, has obtained great admiration, as one of the finest 
specimens extant of this branch of composition. He Thou publislu’d tho remainder at 
dificreiit times, and superintondeil sevi'ral editions. Prudmitial considerations induced liim 
to make Home, changes and suppressiona, hut uimn his death-bed lie intrusted a perfect v 
manuaenpt copy to his friends Peter Hupuy and liigault, with hijunctions to publish it.^ 
Tho paasagi^a expungetl by He Thou himself were subsequently coHected and published in 
Holland, under tho titk*, I'kaanus lieatitutus/* But the most complete edition is that of 
London, 1733, from the collections and papers of Carte the Mstorian, which were purchased 
for that purpose by Hr. Mead. This consists of six splendid folio volumes, with a seventh,, 
containing De Thou’a autoliiograpby, and a variety of supplementary pieces. The Elogcs 
of learned men, to tlio number of 400 and upwards, contained in the History, were extracted 
and published in a body by Antoine Teissier. The whole has been translated into French. 

A doubft has bean expressed whether the Latin memoirs, wHdi profess to be written 
by He Thou, proceed from his own pen or from that of Bigault . They are translated into 
French, and printed by themselves. They are interspersed with many pieces in Latin 
verse, which De Thou took pleasure in <x>mposing, and wrote with el^ance. He composed 
a poem on Hawking, entitled Hieraeosophion/’ and translated the Book of Job, and several 
portions of the Prophecies. The gleanings of his convemtion, extant under the title “ Thuana ” 
are scarcely worthy of Ms r^putsaSonu 



SULLY. 


The Due de Sully is celebrated as the companion, muust<n% and historian of ITotiry IV., 
the most popular of French nionarchs. Eminent am()n|.( liis contomporan(*s both as a soldier 
and as a financier, it is his especial glory that ho labounal to promote the weliiire of the 
industrious classes, when other statesmen regarded them hut us the hmut from whitdi royal 
extravagance was to he supplic‘d. 

Maximihan, son of FraiK^'ois de Bethune, haron <h*. Knsny, and of Charlotte Dauvet, 
daughter of a Brosulcnt of the Chamlx'r of Accounts, at Bans, was horn at Kosny, in the year 
1559. Ilis family was ancient, illustrious, and once wealthy, Imt his put(‘rnal grandfather 
had almost ruined it by his extravagance ; his maternal grandfather dismhented him beeuuso 
he embraced the reformed religion; and with a slight annual allowance young liosny had to 
seek liis own fortune m the expensive profession of arms. By a sage economy and ord<T, 
he, however, supported himself, and escaped the dependence and dislu)iu)ur consecpient on 
extravagance in a poor man. When thirteen years of ago ho was present ml by Ins father 
to the young Prince of Navarre, who was only seven years older than himself, and who 
at once conceived that affection for him which was destined to cease only with his own life* 

On the memorable day of St, Bartholomew, Ilosny was iu Paris, engaged in the proaemition 
of his studies. A known member of the Protestant Church, his life was in jeopardy ; his 
servant and his tutor foil victims to tlie rage of tho Papists, and ho himself, obligt'd to quit 
liis chambers for a safer hiding-place, and exposed to immlneut dangers in truvm'sing the 
streets, owed his deliverance more tlian once to a miion of courage and coolness not very 
common in a youth of thirteen. After this event ho, as well as his patron and friend Henry 
of Navarre, conformed for a time to the observances of tho Roman Catholic religion ; but 
iu 157G, when Henry, escaped from the thraldom in which bo had been hold, abjured 
Catholicism, and placed himself at the head of a Protestant army, Rosny was tho companion 
of his flight, and first began to carry arms in his seiwico. His noble birth, and tlio favour 
of his master, would at once have secured him military rank, but Ilosny preferred to servo 
as a simple volunteer, in order, as he said, to learn tho art of war by its elements. 

At the surprise of Il6de, at the siege of VUlofranclie, at the taking of Eauso and Cahors, 
at the battle of Marmande, and in all the dangerous affairs in which Henry engaged, Ilosny 
was always at Ms side. His good services, and tho affection bomo him by his master, did 
not, however, prevent a quarrel, which, it must be said, was provoked by his own imprudence 
and aggravated by his own pride. In spite of the commands of the Prince of Navarre, who 
had wisely prohibited the practice of referring private quarrels to the arbitreraent of tlie 
sword, BfOsny acted as second in a duel, in which one of tlio principals was desperately 
wounded. The Prince s anger at the broach of discipline was exasperated by a strong personal 
regard for the wounded man. He sent for Sully, rebuked him in haxsli terms, and said tdiat 
he deserved to lose his head for what he load done. The pride of the young soldier was 
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touelicd ; lie replied that he was noitlior vassal nor subject of Navarre, and would henceforth 
seek tlie service of a more grateful master. The rrince rejoined in severe terms and turned 
his back on him ; and Ilosny was quitting the court, when the Queen, who Imew his value, 
interftn'od, and rc('onciled him with Jior son 

Not long afttu lie quitted Henry's service, alh’ging that he had pledged his word to 
accompany the Duo (I’Alenvon, afterwards Due d’ Anjou, brother of Henry III., in his contest 
for the sovereignly of Flanders; where, in case of success, ho was to he put in possession 
of the estates which had belonged to his maternal grandfather. In this campaign he gained 
neither honour nor profit, and soon returned to his original master. Henry received him 
with open arms, and, as if to prove that absence had not affected his confidonce and esteem, 
si'.nt him a few days after on an imjiortant mission to Paris. 

In the tniuhltnl times which followed, Kosny was unshalcen in devotion to the cause 
which ho liad espoused. He accompanied Henry, when that Prince, with only nineteen 
followers, tlirew himself, as a last resource, into La PoclieUe. He undertook an embassy 
from tliat city to Henry HI , tlien almost as much persecuted by the League as the King 
of Navarre himself. In his Memoirs he has left a striking description of the degraded condition 
of that sovereign, who had entirely abandoned himself to favourites and menials of the court. 

His Majesty was in his cabinet ; he had his sword hy his side, a hood thrown over his 
shoulders, a little bonnet on his head, and a basket full of little dogs hung round his n|^ 
by a broad riband.** He listened to Ilosny with vacant stupidity, neither moving his feet, 
his hands, nor his head. When he spoke, he complained of the audacity and insults of 
the League' — said that nothing would go well in France until the King of Navarre went to 
mass — but agreed, finally, that Eosny might treat with the envoys of the Protestant Cantons 
of Switzerland, in his name as well as the Kmg of Navarre’s, for tlie raising of twenty-thousand 


Swiss troops, to be employed betVeen the two sovereigns. 

Henry, through his imprudence, lost all the advantages which his, faithful servant’s treaty 
with tlie Swiss might have secured to him ; but neither disgusted nor dispirited by tliis 
folly, Eosny persevered in iiis attachment to a cause winch seemed altogether desperate to 
most otlxers. He was at the siege of Fontenay, and at the brilliant victory of Coutras, 
for which the King of Navarre * was materially indebted to the artillery under Eosny’s 
command. Hm next great undertaking was to effect an entire reconciliation between his 
master and the King of France. Having succeeded in this, the eyes of all Fi»ce 
thenceforward rested upon, hm m the only man who could re-establish Iho distracted 
and mok was the general enthTOaspi, that hi was styled ‘"Le Dien Eosny.” , , ' \ ^ 

The^desirld reconciBarion >had; net made when Htoy _ 

by a fanatic monhy and the claaan tQ the va^t; 'Bp,l 

much remained to be done era he was 
an insurmountable obstacle to the ^ 

many parts of France, and held possessiot^ yf i , * 

Eosny fought with his accustomed S^om? of ';and Ivry, At 

the latter he well nigh lost his life : he received five, Wounds, had two horses killed mider 
him, and fell at last among a heap of slain. The leaner in which he retired fi:om this 
field, with four • prisoners of the highest distinction and the standard of the enemy’s 
commander-in-chief, is one of the most romantic incidents to be found in authentic history. 
After tlie victory of Ivry, Eosny did not receive the rewards he merited, and he 
remained for some time at his estate under pretence of ill-health, but secretly disinclined 
to return to the. service of one who had shown little real gratitude for his long and 
feith&l adherence. No sooner, however, did he leam that Henry was about to undertake 
the mg^ d Paris, than he left 'his retreat and hastened again to his master’s side. 
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His wounds were still uncured : lie appeared before tlie King leajiing on crutches and with 
an ainn in a sling. Touched by liis devotedness and his melanclioly state, Henry loaded 
him with caresses, and insisted that he should not expose himself lor the present, but 
remain near his person to assist him with his counsels. 

When Heiu'y first meditated Ms recantation of the Protostant hiith, ho consultod 
Eosny on this all-important subject. The honest soldier, after reviewing the state of the ^ 
parties opposed to the Ifing, and holding out the hope that they wtiuld disugree among 
themselves and fall to pieces, said, “ With regard to your chang(; of religion, it cannot he 
otherwise than advantageous to you, seeing that your enemies have no otlu^r pretext for 
their hostility; but, sire, it is between you and your conscience to d(‘cide on tins 
important article.” Shortly after this conversation, the death of the Luke of Joanna 
relieved Henry from one of his most formidable enemies ; hut the implacable JjC'agiu'rs, 
now becoming meanly desperate, laid plots against his life, and, it is said, cv(m sent 
assassins to Mantes, where the King was residing. Henry tlumglit to ]m)vidt‘ for his 
personal safety by continually surrounding himself by a corps of faitliful Kiiglinh soldiers 
who were in Ms service; but llosny, knowing the craft and audaiuty of fanaticism, and 
warned of the danger which menaced the competitor for the crtiwii by the unlmu^ly 
fate of its last wearer, was kept in a state of continual alarm. At lust, sinking his 
attachment to the reformed religion in his allaclnueut to his king and his friend, lie 

supplicated, on Ms knees, that he would conform to the doctrines of the Homan ( atliolio 

Church. And this the King did almost immediately aftc'r, Ilosny contiiuuHl a Protc'staut. 

Many of the cities of Franco now submitted to IL'iiry ; but Hoiien, one of the most 

important of the number, was only gained over by the skilful negotiations of Tlosny, who 
shortly after treated, and with equal success, with the Duke do Bouillon, the ]>uke do 
Guise, and other formidable enemies of the King. In return for thcbo valuable services, 
he was admitted into the Councils of War and Finance, where Ins honesty and the favour 
of his master soon roused the corrupt and jeubnis nuunbers of those departnunits of 
government against Mm. So great, indeed, were his annoyances, that in the absence of 
Henry he withdrew again to his estates, and was only induced to return to his post by 
a personal visit from Ms sovereign. 

The King, who was now strong enough to attack tlio Spaniards in their dominions 
in the Low Countries, laid siege to Arras : but through the hml conduct of those who 
administered the finances of the state, he not only found himself unprovided with all that 
was necessary to prosecute Ms midcrtaking with success, hut was loft in a state of entire 
and even personal destitution. In these difficulties he called llosny to his assistance, and 
placed him at the head of the finances. Under the new ministeFs able and hoiujst 
management, affairs soon changed their aspect : the treasury was replenished, while at the 
same time the people found their burdens lightened by economy. llosny bad priqiarod 
himself for this office, in tlio discharge of which ho became a truo benefactor of France, by 
a profound study of accounts and of tho revenues and resourcses of tho country ; and when 
the post was given to Mm, for a considerable Umo ho laboured night and day to detect 
the impolicy and the peculation those who preceded him, and to re-oatablish the 
ffnanees of tlie country. 

In 1601 Eosny visited England, under pretence of travelling for his amusement, but 
in reality to ascertain the political views, and to secure the friendship of Elizabeth. On 
the*^ QueeMs death, a formal embassy to ffames L was contemplated, but a dangerous Illness 
which the King suffered at Eontixaebleau ddayed this measure. Henry, who thought he 
was dying, sent fot the long-triCd - Eosny to his bed-side, and in his presence he desired 
the Quern to retain' his feithM minister# as the welfare of herself, her femiJy, and of the 
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nation wore dear to her. The King, however, recovered, and in the month of June, 1603, 
Ivobiiy, with a numerous suite, departed on his mission. After a residence of several 
weeks in England, he succeeded in concluding an advantageous treaty with James I. 

The following year he composed a treatise on religious tolerance, which he at one 
time hoped might reconcile the animosities of the Cathohes and Protestants. If he faded 
in this, he left an example, rare at that time, of an enlightened and liberal spirit. Shortly 
after he wrote a memorial indicating the means hy winch the commerce and finances of 
Erance might bo still further improved. At that time the political sciences could scarcely 
be said to exist ; and it is not to be supposed that the minister’s views were at all times 
just and enlarged. They show, at all events, that he looked to the industry of the people 
as the source of national wealth ; and to their welfare as one, at least, of the objects of 
gov('rnment. “ Tillage and pasturage,” it was a favourite saying of bis, are the two 
j)aps by winch Erance is nourished — the real treasures of Peru.” To manufactures he was 
less favourable, and his obstinacy on tins head retarded many of Henry’s schemes for the 
encouragement of national industry. His real glory as a minister is to be sought in tlie 
exactness which he introduced into the management of the finances; and in the vigour 
with which he ropressc‘d peculation in his subordinates, and gave the whole weight of his 
influcnco to check the needless expenditure of a profligate court, to curtail those feudal 
claims which bore hardest on the vassals, and to oppose all privileges and monopolies, 
commonly bestowed upon courtiers in those days, which cramp the prosperity of a nation, 
to put a comparatively trifling sum mto the pocket of a single person. One day the 
Dueliosso do Vcrncuil, one of Henry’s favourites, remonstrated with him for his severity 
in this respect, alleging that tlie King had a good right to make presents to his mistresses 
and nobility. Ills answer should be generally Itnown. “ This were well. Madam, if the 
King took the money from his own purse ; but it is against reason to take it fcom the 
sliupkoepers, artisans, and agricultural labourers, since it is they who support the King 

and all of us, and they would be well content with a single master, without havmg so 
many ('.ousins, relations, and mistresses to maintain.” Ilis enemies insinuated that in the 
service of the state lie had not neglected liis own interest ; and it is certain that he acquhed 
immense wealth. Cardinal Kicholiou, however, no friend to him, contents himself with the 
insinuation, that if tlie last years of his administration were less austere than the first, it 
could noty at least, bo said that they were profitable to himself without being very 

profitable to tlie state also. 

To his other offices ho added those of Gb:and Master of the Ordnance, and Surveyor- 
General of I’ublic Works. Tho artillery had always been a favourite branch of the 
service with him ; and he was esteemed one of the best generals of the age for the attack 
or defence of fortified places. As Master of the Ordnance he mainly contributed to the 
success of the war witK the Duke of Saroy. The .army was well paid and provided, 
tlie artillery always at its place at tlie proper time, and, a general reform was felt throughout 
tlie service. In peace he was not less active in superintending the construction and repair 
of fortifications ; and in those still more valuable labours which tend to facilitate intercourse, 

and provide for the internal wants of a nation. One of his chief works was a canal to 

join the Seine and Loire. There were few good engineers in those times, and Eosny, 
with las usual industry and earnestness, wmt h imself to the spot and -superintended the 
comm^oemont of ,the work he had projected. 

In 1606, afte many brief q.uarrels between him and his master, caused chiefly by the 
intrigues of Heury^s mistresses and wo^ess courtiers, Kosny was created Due de Sully 
and a Peer of 

The Koentiou^ueiSS of the and the power he allowed liis mistresses to obtain 
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over him, had continually thwarted Sully and undone much of the good they had togetlier 
proposed and executed. The minister’s remonstrances were frequent, hold, and at times 
even violent ; indeed, his whole life had been distinguished by an honest bluntness ; but 
the propensities of the amorous monarch were incurable, and his faithful servant had 

the mortification of seeing him disgrace the last years of his life by an infatuation fur 

the Princess of Conde. Henry had already determined on a war with his old enemies 

the Spaniards, when the flight of this lady with lier husband, who took refuge in the 
states of the house of Austria, induced him to hurry on his preparations to attack both 

the Emperor and the King of Spain. Sully, at this time, had amassed forty millions of 

livres in the treasury of the state, and he engaged moreover to increase this sum to 

sixty or to seventy millions without laying on any new taxes. He had also provided the 
most numerous and magnificent corps of artillery that had ever been seen in Europe. But 
in the midst of these grand preparations Henry’s mind was agitated by his insane passion 
for the princess of Condo, and oppressed by a presentiment of his fate. He was indeed 

told on every hand that plots were laid against his life; his romantic courage forsook him, 
he became absent and suspicious, and at last distrusted even his faithful minister. 

Sully now no longer saw his master except at short intervals, and lived, retired from 
the court, at the Arsenal, his oflicial residence as Grand Master of the Artillery. 

The naturally confident and noble nature of Henry, and his old attachment for the 
sharer in all his fortunes, triumphed however over his weaknesses and lUusitms, and ho 

determined to pay Sully a visit and to excuse himself for his late coldness. With these 
amiable intentions the King left his palace, and was on his way to the Arsenal in an open 
carriage, when he was stabbei to the heart by the fanatic Eavaillac. 

On the death of Henry IV., Sully would have continued his valuable services under 
tlie Queen-widow, Mary de’ Medici, who w’'as appointed Begent ; but that Princess resigning 
berseK and the government of tlie state to intriguing Italians, headed by the unpopidar 
Concini, the honest and indignant minister quitted office and retired to his estates. 

The life Sully led in his retreat was most rational and dignified. Unmoved by the 
ingratitude of the court, of which he was continually receiving fresli proofs, he continued 
to love the country he had so long governed; and though a zealous Protestant to llie 
last, he would never join in the intrigues of the Huguenots, which he dreaded might renew 
tlie horrors of dvil war. To find occupation for his ' active mind he dictated his Memoirs 

to four secretaries, whom, for many years, he retained in his service, and who, in the 

‘‘Economies Boyales,” better known under the title of “M6moires de Sully” preserved 

not only the most interesting details of the life of their noble master and of Henry lY., 

but the fullest account of the history and policy, manners and customs, of the age in 
which Sully lived. Neither the occupations of war nor of politics, in which he had been 
absorbed for thirty-four years, had eradicated his original taste for polite literature; and 
in Ms retirement he composed many pieces not only in prose but in verse. One of bis 
poetical compositions, which is a parallel between Henry IV. and Julius Cfesax, was 
translated into Latin and much admired throughout Europe. 

After having lived thirty years in this retirement, the great SuHy expired at his 
Chateau of ViUebonne, in the eighty -second year of his age, on the 22nd Hecembor, 
1541— tie same year in wMcli Lord Strafford, the minister of ^les L, was beheaded 
in London, and in which the grave closed over the widow of Henry ly de’ Medich 

who died at Qologne obscurity .and great poverty. . 

No ^or has yet pfddueed a life of SuUy vrorthy of the subject But the foBowing; 
ho:^ever, may be consulted:— “Les Vies des Hommes lUustres \ Fmce/’ by U* 
D’Auvigny, and thes^U^^oir in. the ‘‘Biographic Uniyerselle.” 
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AMONCr tlie many great names whicli England boasts of, few have such claims to her 
gratitude as that of h'nANCis Bacon. For besides the unparalleled services which science 
received from liim, to liis original genius wo may indirectly ascribe many, if not most, of 
those large improvements in the arts of life which have raised this nation to the highest place 
among the countries of the world. 

Francis Bacon was the second son, by a second marriage, of Sir Nicholas Bacon, twenty 
years Keeper of the Groat Seal in the reign of Elizabeth, and Anne, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cook, the preceptor of Edward the Sixth. He was bom at York House or Place in the 
Strand, January 22, 1561. In 1573 he was entered of Trinity College, Cambridge. Here 
ho speedily acquired more tlian the ordinary learning of the age, becoming deeply versed 
in classical literature. Although taught to look up to Aristotle as to a writer whom it was 
almost heresy to question, yet at that early age he began to perceive whore Ins philoso])hy 
failed, and to conceive the reorganization of a purer and better system. “ His exceptions 
against that great philosopher not being founded on the worthlessness of the author, to whom 
he would ascribe all high attributes, but for the unfruitfulness of the way ; being a philosopliy 
only for disputations and contentions, but barren in the production of works for the honeht 
of the life of man, in which mind he continued to his dying day.’’ — (Dr. Hawley's Life of 
Bacon.^’) His intellectual oflbrls were ever after bent on working out and declaring these 
novel views, of which, through many modifying and expanding minds, we now reap the fruits. 

In' 1576 he was entered as a Student in the Society of Gray’s Inn, with the view 
of keeping his terms for the bar. Before, however, he commenced his legal studies. Ids 
father sent him to France, in the suite of the Queen’s ambassador, Sir Amias Paulet. During 
his residence abroad he wrote his first work, which was not intended originally for publication, 
but was improved and printed some years after. It is called, ** A short Yiew of the Present 
State of Europe.” It derives its chief interest from having been written at the early ago 
of nineteen ; but tlie civil and political views are sound, and the composition graceful. 

In 1579 Sir Nicholas Bacon died, leaving Francis but a small share of his fortune, in 
consequence of family circumstances, which we need not here relate. Finding his private 
means insufficient for his support, he returned to England, and commenced the study of 
the Law, to which he applied himself with great diligence. 

He did not, however, suffer the demands of his profession to interfere with those 
pursuits, in which he was fully persuaded "diat his great strength lay. Between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-eight he produced a work which he called the Greatest Birtli of 
Time.” It was never published, and is lost in its separate form, but tire substance of it 
remains in his Instauration,” 

In 1582 Bacon was called to the bar, and in 1588 was chosen Header or Lecturer 
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by the Society of which he was a member, and the same year ho received the only mark 
of honour conferred upon liim m tlie reign of Elizabeth, in the title of Counsel Learned in 
the Law Extraordinary. It seems strange that Bacon, who was the nephew of the I^ord 
High Treasurer Burleigh, and cousin of the principal Secretary of State Sir Ilobert 
should never have been able to obtain any ofiice in the Court of Elizabeth. The r(‘ason 
possibly was that he had early attached himself to the faction of the Earl of Essex, who, 
though the Queen’s greatest favourite, was in constant opposition to her ministers, T’liis 
unfortunate nohleman exerted Inmself to the utmost, at the extreme risk of oifending his 
testy mistress, to secure for Bacon the place of Solicitor-General, as the first step of legal 
advancement, but he was unsuccessful. The ministers declared their belief that Bacon 
was merely a theorist, and tliat his talents were not of a nature lltted for practical pnr][)oses : 
perhaps there was no small mixture of jealousy in this declaration. To make some amends 
to his friend for tins disappointment, Essex gave him an estate (which he afterwards sold 
at an under price for 1300Z,) out of his private fortune; one of many kindnesses whicdi 
Bacon too ill requited. 

In 1592 Bacon published a defence of the government, in answer to a libel, in consequence 
of which he received the reversion of the register’s office to the Star-chamber, which he 
did not enjoy till twenty years after. In the rarlmmont of 1593 ho was chosen nunnbor 
for the county of Middlesex, a proof that his public talents were not unappreciated by bis 
countrymen. In the House he shone as an orator of the first class, his speeches were 
extremely elegant and forcible, and his wit so well blended with good sense and winning 
manners, as to secure to him the favourable attention of that assembly. He was frequently 
employed by the government to defend their measures in Parliament, which he did with 
consummate prudence, hut he still went unrewarded. 

In 1696 Bacon composed, hut did not then print, his “Maxims of the Law;” and in 
the year Mowing he published his first edition of “Essays, or Counsels Civil and Moral;” 
the work by wliich he is best known to the general reader. In the trial of the Earl of 
Essex for high treason (1601) Bacon appeared as counsel for the Crown; and after tlie 
execution of that unfortunate nobleman, the Queen directed him to compose and publish 
“ An Account of the Earl of Essex’s Treasons.” His apparent zeal on this occasion excited 
the indignation of the people, among whom Essex was much beloved, and he was obliged 
to apologise for his conduct, by a letter to the Earl of Devonshire, one of the firm partisans 
of Essex. 

The death of Elizabeth, which soon followed that of her favourite, revived Bacon’s 
hopes of advancement. He applied himself early to obtain the favour of the new king ; 
and a proclamation, which he drew up on James’s arrival, though never published, did 
him great service. He was introduced to the Kmg at Whitehall, and was knighted, July 
23, 1603. In the following year his services to the court in Parliament, and elscwliere, 
were rewarded by the title of Ling’s Counsel, with a stipend of forty, and an additional 
pension of sixty pounds. 

But though he seemed in the high road to preferment. Bacon had powerful enemies 
to obstruct his advancement Sir Eobert Cecil, son of Lord Burleigh, created Earl of 
Salisbury by James L, though Bacon’s cousin by the maternal side, had always shown 
himself averse to his kinsman’s preferment, apparently from jealousy of his uncommon talents. 
Between Bacon and the Attorney- General, Sir Edward Coke, there existed a more violent 
hostility, arising from various causes. Sir Edward was successful early, Bacon late, and 
the power which Coke obtained, he used to depress his antagonist. They had both 'been 
suitors of the rich Lady Hatton, Lord Burleigh’s grand-daughter, whom Coke married; 
and, as a farther exasperation of their enmity, in that celebrated dispute, which occurred 
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in 1616, between the courts of King’s Bench and Chancery, ‘‘ Whether the Chancery, after 
judgments given in the Courts of Law, was prohibited from giving relief upon matters arising 
in equity, which the judges at law could not determine or relieve,” Bacon had a leading 
share in obtaining that decision in favour of the privileges of the Court of Chancery, which 
has had so great an influence upon the jurisdiction of couits. 

In 1605 Bacon iiublished his first specimen of ‘‘ The Advancement of Learning ” His view 
of the ser\dce he was doing to science, is shown in a letter to Lord Salisbury, sent with a 
copy of this work, where he says, that “in this book he was contented to awake better 
spirits, being liimself like a bell-ringer, wlio is the first to call others to church.” 

The following year he married Alice, the daughter of Benedict Barnham, alderman, 
a lady of large fortune, who outlived him many years, and by whom he had no children. 
The year 1607 produced him his first solid success. Lord Salisbury had arisen to such 
power and confidence with his master, that he no longer feared the talents of Bacon, and 
with his concurrence, if not by his means. Bacon was at length appointed Solicitor-General, 
which, besides its future promise, was an office worth £5000 or £6000 a year to him 
in private practice. Though now a busy man, and constantly engaged in affairs of the 
Crown, he nevertheless found time to write and publish his “Wisdom of the Ancients,” 
a wmrk of great elegance and profound learning, hut not one to which the present age owes 
much. In 1611 he was appointed joint judge of the Marshal’s court, and immediately 
afterwards Attorney- General, on the promotion of Lord Coke to the office of Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench. Bacon did not attach himself to the fortunes of the reigning favourite 
Somerset, and when that Lord and his Countess were brought to trial for the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overhury, he had the management of the case for the Crown, which he so 
conducted as to keep himself out of the disgrace into which Coke and others fell with the 
King, on account of this critical affair. 

He was farther advanced to the office of Lord Keeper in March, 1617, on the resignation 
of the Lord Chancellor Viscount Bracldey, and the same year sat at the head of the council-board, 
as manager of the King’s affairs, during the absence of the monarch and his new favourite 
Buckingham in Scotland, On the return of the King, Bacon was made Lord High Chancellor, 
Jan. 4, 1618 ; and in July following he was created Baron of Yemlam. In 1620 ho sent 
to the King his Novum Organum, or ‘‘ New Instrument of Logic, hotter calculated for the 
real progress of science than that of Aristotle.” 

The next year Bacon received the title of Viscount St. Albans, and opened the Parliament 
of February, 1621, the most honoured, and among the most powerful subjects of the realm. 
But this Parliament was fatal to lum. James had not called tliis assembly together for 
more than ten years, except for the short session of two months in 1614, and during tiat 
period had been subsisting on the unconstitutional resources of benevolences, and the sale 
of monopolies. Almost the first act of this Parliament was the inquiry into abuses, and 
more particularly those of the courts of justice, and the sale of patents. As aH patents 
had to pass the seal, it was natural that the conduct of the Lord Keeper should be looked 
into, and this led to farther inquiry concerning the administration of justice in the Chancellor’s 
court. The chairman of a committee appointed to conduct this inquiry, brought up two 
charges of bribery against Bacon. This alarmed James and his favourite, and the parliament 
was adjourned for three weeks, in the hope that the affair would blow over. But during 
this recess, twenty-two cases of bribery were charged upon the Chancellor, and a deputation 
from the lower House waited on him to know whether he would confess or refute them. 
In a few days he chose to make confession, and threw himself on the mercy of ""his peers. 
His confession was not thought ample mttgh, and too extenuatory; and he was obliged 
to make one still more fidl, m writing, upon which a deputation of thirteen Lords was sent 
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to him, to know whether it were really his. His answer to thorn was, ** My Lords, it is 
my act, my hand, my heart ; I beseech your Lordships to be merciful to a broken reod/’ At 
the petition of the Peers, the seals were sequestrated, Bacon was deprived of his speakership 
and of his seat in Parliament, and farther was fined 10,000, sentenced to imprisonment 
during the King’s pleasure, debarred from entering the Tcrge of tlie Court, and declared 
incapable of holding any office in future. This penalty was coiisidiTably mitigateil by James, 
who confined him but for a short space in the Tower, allowed liini to make over the fine 
to assignees of his own choosing, and, for the settling of his affairs, gave him leave to reside 
for some time within the verge of the C’ourt. After some years, at the earnest solicitation 
of Bacon, ‘'that his royal master would be pleased to wipe out his disgrace from the page 
of history by Ins princely pardon,” lie received the favour he so much desired-* 

At the age of sixty-one, Bacon retired to his country-seat at Gorhambury, having 
an income of about ^2500. llis debts amounted to about i! 3 0,000, of which he liquidated 
a tliird before his death. 

Apart from the noise and’ stir of life, Bacon more sedulously bent his mind to the 
cultivation of idiilosophy,* his true field of labour. With the exce][^tion of his reign of Henry 
the Seventh, and a tract written against the match between Prince Charles and the Infanta 
of Spam, the five last years of his life were spent in making philosophical experiments, 
and in moulding his works to a more perfect form. It was his great wish that what he 
had written should be translated into the general language of learning, Latin ; consequently 
much of his time during this period was employed in translating himself, or revising the 
translations of his friends. His chief labour, however, was the reduction of his Instauration 
to a most highly finished state of aphorisms. He took incredible pains with this great 
performance. His biographer and editor, Dr. Eawley, declares tlmt this work was revised 
and corrected, almost re-written, at least ten times, and finally left unfinished : for a book 
wMch taught what was known in the world, and wherein that knowle^e was defective 
or pretended; which professed to teach a new system, by which general laws should be 
made the fomdation of true science ; and wMoh pointed out what remained to be known^ 
was indeed rather the tmdertaldng of many lives of manhood, than a few yms of eerffering 
under a load of debt, disgrace^ infirmity, and age.- The pe<mlian^cf' 
doctrine may be expressed in few words. He feund that 1h.e beliefe of learned 
from religious beliefs) rested upon the authority of one unquestionably great inteUigenee, 
Aristotle, who had invented laws of science, unfounded except in the speculations of his 
own mind, and many of them misunderstood by his idolizers. These laws were given or 
made, and facts were supposed to foUow from them necessarily and without question. But 
Bacon proposed to found his general laws on actual experiments. So that when by a multitude 
of fects arising from this course of proceeding, laws should be produced which fairly accounted 
for phenomena, the application of such laws might farther become the confirmation of fresh 
and, it may be, more difficult, combinations. It is curious that Bacon’s own experiments 
^ofild, for the most part, be so signally frivolous and inconclusive. This may be accounted 
for, in some measure, by the novelty of the method,— his own defence, for he was aware 
of the fact, is, “that he did not hke to throw away any experiment, however seeming foolish, 
in case that some spark of truth should be contained in it, or suggested by it.” But he 
certainly did not possess the power of applying his own principles to practice, and fer better 
examples of the inductive powers may be found, even in the labours of Ms predecessors 
than any which his own writings afford. 

After having spent five years in this labour for posterity, on the 9th of April, 1626 
Bacon died at the age of sixty-six at the house of Lord Arundel, in Highgate, on his way to 
London. A weeks acute illness carried him to his grave. He was buried at Old Verulam, 
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and for a long time no '' stone told where he lay,” till the affection of an old servant erected 
a marble monument to the memory of his noble master. His name was well known among 
the continental nations, and he himself was understood and appreciated by them, to a far 
greater extent than by his fellow-countrymen. Some allusion to this is found in his will, 
in winch, after having commended his soul to God, and his body to the dust, he proceeds, 
prophetically, to “ bequeath his name and fame to foreign nations, and to his own countrymen 
after some time be passed over,” 

The character of Bacon has been held up as an extraordinary anomaly, as containing 
the extremes of strength and weakness. Pope was pleased to call him 
“The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,’^ 

probably for tlie sake of the powerful contrast presented in the line. That his groat strength 
lay in his intellectual powers there is no doubt, but that his moral power was slight enough 
for him to deserve the character of “meanest of mankind,” is not to be believed. The 
wrong he did to Essex is perhaps the strongest stam that remains on his memory. The 
charge of bribery is not so heinous in liim as it appears to be at first sight. He says (and 
though it be a sophism yet it has some weight,) “that he never sold injustice,” nor did 
he: his decrees were pronounced \vithout regard to the parties concerned, and wore none 
of them reversed ; moreover, judicial bribery was not thought so vicious then as it is now ; 
in France, it was open and daily. Of the twenty-two charges brought against liim, five 
only were really for bribery, that is, while the suit was pending ; the rest were presents. 
He had lived in want for the greater portion of his life, and becoming suddenly rich, and 
full of various business, he was naturally careless of expenses, and left a great deal more 
than he ought to have done in the hands of his servants ; who lived upon him so extravagantly, 
that on passing through his hall (when they rose at his presence) he said, “ Sit down, my 
masters, your rise hath been my fall,” There is also every reason to believe that he was 
induced to suppress his defence by the intrigues of James, and his favourite Buc.kingham ; 
to whose escape he had the weakness to lot himself be made a sacriiioo. He has been 
accused of crmging to this powerful favourite in less important particulars; but his letters 
are no more than a type of the usual ^tyle of an inferior to a superior in the court in which 
he lived. He fell upon hard time's, first the courtier of a princess whose thirst of praise 
and requisition of humility was unhoundod ; then the courtier and servant of a Iving who 
all but believed himself to bo a god. The most marvellous fact of Bacon’s character is, 
tlrnt he who knew men so well, and whose insight into tlieir feelings and motives was so 
clear, should have been so blind as to remain totally ignorant, as is apparent from all his 
letters and writings, of that youthful s})irit of freedom which in the subsequent reign sprang 
into such vigorous manhood. But he seems to have been “the King’s true Chancellor/^ 
and to have believed most firmly in that Divine right for which James argued and his son died. 

Bacon’s private character was generous and humane almost to a fault. His manners 
were exceedingly vanning, and his method of drawing from all sorts of men the information 
belonging to their separate callings was wonderful. Hq was constitutionally timid, and was 
always in weak health. His person was slightly above the common height, his countenance 
most dignified, and intellectually commanding. 
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The materials whicli we possess for the biography of Shakspere are very unsatisfactory. 
The earliest life is that by the poet Eowe, who, as if aware of its scantiness, merely 
entitles ^ it Some Account.’^ It contains what little the author could collect, when no 
sources of information were left open hut the floating traditions of the theatre after 
the lapse of nearly a century. Mr Malone prefixed a new life to his edition, extending 
to above 500 pages ; but he only brings his author to London, and as to his professional 
progress, adds nothing to Eowe’s meagre tale, except some particles of information previously 
communicated in notes by himself and Steevens, 

William Shakspere was bom at Stratford-upon-Avon in Warwickshire, April 23, 1664. 
He was one of ten children. His father was a dealer in wool, as it is generally said, but, 
according to Malone, a glover, and alderman in the corporation of Stratford. Our great 
poet received such education as the lower forms of the Grammar School at Stetford 
could give him ; but he was removed from that establishment at an early to ■ 
as derk in a country attorney’s office. This anecdote of his boyhood reodyea 
from the frequent recurrence of technical law-phrases in Ms play«; and It haf been 
remarked that he derives none of his allusions from other learned professions. Before he 
was eighteen years of age he contracted a mapiage^l^th Anne Hathaway, a woman some 
years older than himself, and the daughter of a substantial yeoman in his own neighbourhood. 
He went to London about 1586, when he was but twenty-two years of age, being obliged, 
as the common story goes, to fly the country, in consequence of being detected in deer- 
stealing. This tale is thought to be conMmed by the ridicule cast on his supposed 
prosecutor. Sir Thomas Lucy, in the character of Justice Shallow, pointed as it is by the 
commendation of the “dozen wMte luces as a good coat.” But as tins is the only lawless 
action which tradition has imputed to one of the most amiable and inoffensive of men, 
we may perhaps esteem tlie tale to be the mere gossip of the tirmg-room ; indeed, Malone 
has adduced several arguments to prove that it cannot be correctly told. It is not 
necessary to suppose that Shakspere was compelled to fly his native town because he 
came to the metropolis ; his emigration is sufficiently accounted for by his father’s faUing 
into distressed circumstances, and bemg obliged in this very year, 1586, to resign his 
alderman's gown on that account. Another traditional anecdote, that Shaispere’s first 
employment was to wait at the play-house door, and hold the horses of those who had 
no servants, is discredited by Mr. Steevens, who says, - That it was once the general 
custom to nde on horseback to the play I am yet to learn. The most popular of the 
theatres were on the Baiikside ; and we are told by the satirical pamphleteer^ of that 
time that the usual mode of conveyance to tliose places of amusement was by wate ' but 
not a single writer so much as hints at the custom of riding to them, or at the pmtiea 
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of having horses held during tlie hours of exhibition Let it be remembered, too, that 
we receive this tale on no higher authority than tliat of Cibber’s * Lives of the Poets/ '' 

Nothing is authentically proved with respect to Shakspere’s introduction to the stage. 
His first play is dated by Malone in 1589, three years after the time assigned for the 
author’s arrival in London. It appears from the dedication to ‘'Venus and Adonis,” 
.published in 1593, in which he calls that poem “the first heir of his invention,” that las 
earliest essays were not in dramatic composition. The- “ Lucrece,” published in 1594, and 
the collection of sonnets, entitled the “Passionate Pilgmn” published in 1599, also belong 
to an early period of his poetical life. The “ Lover’s ' Comiiaint,” and a larger collection 
of sonnets, were printed in 1609. It may be conjectured that he was led to write for the 
stage in consequence of the advice and introduction of Thomas Green^ an eminent comedian 
of the day, who was his townsman, if not his relation. Shakspere trod the boards himself, 
but he never rose to eminence as an actor ; it is recorded that the ghost in “ Hamlet’^ was 
his masterpiece. But the instructions to the players in, “Hamlet” ^ibit a dear and 
delicate perception of what an actor ought to be, however mcopapetent the writer he 

to furnish the example in his ovm person. 

The extent of Shakspere’s learning has been much controverted. Dr* ^^eaks 

of it thus : “It is most likely that he had learned Latin sufficiently to make him acqtkinted 
with construction, but that he never advanced to an easy perusal of the Boman authors. 
Concerning his skill in modem languages, I can find no sufficient ground of determination; 
hut as no imitations of Trench or Italian authors have been discovered, though the Italian 
poetry was then high in esteem, I am inclined to believe that he read little more than 
Hn ghAh, ■ and chose for his fables only such tales as he found translated.” Other vmters 
have contended that he must have been acquainted with the Greek and Boman classics ; 
but Dr. Farmer, in his “Essay on the Learning of Shalcsperc,” has accounted in a very 
satisfactory manner for the frequent allusions to the facts and fables of antiquity to be met 
with: in Shakspere’s writings, without supposing that- he read the classic authors in their 
original languages. The supposition, indeed, is at variance with his whole history. Dr. Farm^ 
has particularly specified the English translations of the classics then extant, ^d concludes, 
on the whole, that the studies of Shakspere were confined to nature and his own language. 

‘ The merit of Shakspere did not escape the notice of QumEHzabeth- He evin^ 
his gratitude for her patronage in that beautiful passage in tibe 

where he q>eaks of her as “a fair vestal throned in tlie west” < ^ ^ v’ 

, Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, is the relator of m 
^ continuance ci high fitvour to our author. It ia expressed **^||’* 

learned prince and gteat patron of learning. King JmmSk 
to write an to Mr* and 

prob^bal^^ honour 

in “ 
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April 28, 1816, when he had completed his M.y‘Sect)iid ymt. If we kxjk merely at Uae 
state in which he left his productions, we should bo apt to conclude that he was insonsibie 
of their value. To quota the words of l>r. ** It duc‘s not appur lliat Slmkspere 

tliought his works worthy of poalority ; that he Icvit'ti tiny ideal tribute u|H>n future times, 
or had any further prospect than that of present popularity and prcstnit protit/*' But the 
imperieot form in which they came before tlie public is not necessarily to he acnauitcd for by 
this extravagance of humility. It is clear that any publication of his plays by bimsclf 
would have interfered at first with his own interest, ami afterwards with th<' interoHt of 
those to whom he made over his share in them ; besides which, such W'an the rcvulHi(m of the 
public taste, that the publication of his wri^rks by Hemungs and ("ondcll was acetumted a 
doubtful speculation. For several years after his <leath tlu* plays of lUmuinunt and Flctclier 
were more frequently acted than tlK>se of Shakspore; and the In'iiutiful works of the joint 
dramatists afterwards gave place to the rhyming rhapsodies of Hrythm ami the bombast of 
Lee. Garrick brought back the public to Bhakapere and every-day nature ; Kemble exhibited 
liim in the more refined dress of classical taste and philosophy. 

Mr. Malone has obaen^ed, that our autlmris prose compositions, simuld they be 
discovered, would exhibit tlie same perspicuity, the same cadence, the same elegance and 
vigour, which we fmd in his pkys. In 1751, an attempt was made to impose on the public 
hy a book entitled **A Compendious or Brief Examination of cartayne Ordinary Complaints 
of divers of our Countrymen in tihase our Days, &c», by William Slmkspere, Gentleman;** 
13^6 signature to which, in the original edition of 1581, was ** W* B., Gent;** amd Dr. Farmer 


riteariy proved the initials to mean ** William Stafford, Gent** Another and more 
forgery was atompted by Ir^laad, who pubMbted* in 1795, a voiame entitled 
TSte fifand met with parlisl snoceas, and the tragedy of 
to. &e freat It k said, of John 

be' found .in the 

another observation on CoBstaace, in 

Shakspere in delineating that character struck Im as all but 

conceive the possibility of any man possessing himself so thorough^ 

and most inward feelings of tlie other sex: had Shakspere been a wOBma ^ 

he must have felt neither less nor more than as he wrote. - * 

y '♦j - % 1 

|i;r ; The two first folio editions are in great request among book-collectors, and, owing 
scarcity, fetch liigh prices at auctions. They have nothing to recommend them 
to accuracy or elegance of typography, but are really valuable for the various 
they coutain. The best modern editions arc those of Johnson and Stoevens, 
last edition is the posthumous one of Malone, edited by Boswell, and 
to: any farther elucidation of our great dramatist, as far as verbal 
fBut for the higher branches of criticism, the works of such a poet 
of Homer; and if his fame be 'equally immortal, its &te is 
;j)^,be the admiraton of Homear on part of roodera 
^ ^ taests. '&r ifrom pretendhig to 
lney.etgifwrt dt»lr oro views 
_«J«hw*te, and, 
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idol of those who read either for the amusement of the imagination, or as students, not of 
poetical or metaphysical, but of eveiy-day nature; and his English editors have rather 
criticised down to the level of such readers, than aimed at ripening their taste or elevating 
their conceptions. We find eminent men among them, such as Pope, Warburton, and Johnson, 
yet none well qualified to perform the highest functions of a commentator. Johnson's preface 
is highly valued for the justness of his general criticism, and his vindication of the poet on 
the score of the unities is triumphantly conclusive. But his remarks at the end of each play 
are so jejune and superficial, that, short as they are, no reader perhaps over wialied them 
longer. One cannot help wondering that the acute, and in many instances profound, though 
sometimes partial, critic of Cowley, Milton, Bryden, Pope, and Gray, should have skimmed 
so lightly over the surface of Sliakspere. Not so his German translatoi’s and critics. No 
sooner did the Germans take up the study of English literature, than they selected Shakspero 
on whom to try their powers ; and they are thought to have dived deeper into his mind than 
have his own countrymen, with their apparently better opportunities. Nor is this wonderful ; 
for they have regarded the poet not merely as the minister of amusement to an admiring 
audience, but as a metaphysical philosopher of Nature's forming, possessed of deepest insight 
into the complex motives which move the hearts and stimulate the actions of mankind ; 
and seeking with a reverent attention to trace the workings of the makeups mind (for in this 
instance there is a peculiar propriety in translating the Greek word ^oet\ they have succeeded 
in furnishing profound and satisfactory explanations of much that less intellectual critics had 
treated as instances of the author’s irregular and capricious genius. In this, as in other 
branches of German literature, Goethe stands pre-eminent ; and tlie translation of his ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ” has placed within the reach of all readers a series of original and masterly criticisms, 
especially on that stumhiing-hlock of commentators, the character of Hamlet. We may 
quote as a specimen his exposition of the principle upon which the anomalies of the Prince 
of Denmark’s conduct are to be solved. *‘It is clear to me that Shakspere’s intention was 
to exhibit the effects of a great action, imposed as a duty upon a mind too feeble for its 
acoomplisbment. In this case I find the character consistent throughout. Here is an oak-tree 
planted in a china vase, proper only to receive the most delicate flowers. The roots strike 
out, and the vessel flies to pieces, A pure, noble, highly moral disposition, hut without that 
energy of soul which constitutes the hero, sinks under a load w’^hich it can neither support 
nor endure to abandon altogether. All his obligations are sacred to him ; but this alone is 
above his powers ! An impossibility is required at his hands ; not an impossibility in itself, 
but that which is so to him. Observe, how he turns, shifts, hesitates, advances, add recedes ; 
— ^how he is continually reminded and reminding himself of his real commission, which he 
nevertheless in the end seems almost entirely to lose sight of, and this without ever recovering 
his former tranquillity I ” How different this from the praise of allowed to thfei tragedy 

by Johnson, to "'the pretended madness causing mirth,” without any adequate cause for 
feigning it, and the objection that through the whole piece he is "" rather jp mstrument than 
an agent I” 

Malone’s "attempt to ascertain the order ia wHch the plays of Shakspere were written,” 
occupies 180 pages. Where so many words are necessary, the arrangement to be justified 
may not be very certain ; bat that of Malone is generaEy received. It runs thus : " The 
First Part of King Henry VI., 1589. Seo<md and Third Parts, "Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
1591. Comedy oi Errors, 1§9^ King lEicijard IL and IH., 1593. Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, Merchant of Venioe, MSdsummer l%ht’s Dream, 1594 Taming of the Shrew, Eomeo 
and Juliet, Eir« John, 1696* First Mg Henry IW, 1597. Second Part, Alfs 

well that ends well, 1598. King^ Kehry 4^ You like it, 1599* Mu<h Ado about Nothing, 
Hamlet, 1600. Me#y Wiv^ c^f 1601* Troilus and Cressida, 1602* Measure 
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■'s%r Measure, King Henry TIH., X60S, Othello, 1604. King Lear, 1605. Macbeth, 1606, 
Night, Jalina Gi»sar, 1607. Antiiony and Cleopatra, 1608. Cyrohciiiie, 1809. 

Ooriolanns, Timon of Athens, 1610. Winter’s Tale, 1611. Tempest, 1612.” Except 

the placing the historical plays in separate aucceasion, the order of Malone's edition folloTre 
the above dates. Previous editions arranged the plays as comedies, histories, and tragedies, 
beginning vrith the “Tempest,® the last written, and endmg with “Othello.” We must 
add to the Est of plays ascribed to Shahspeare, and included is the edition* of his v'orla, 
“Pericles” and “Titus Andronicus,” which are now aeknowleti^d not to be the composition 
of Shafespfflre, though perhaps retouched by him. The “Yorkshire Tragedy,” "Lord 
Cromwell,” and others, have stUl less right to bear tlie honour of his name. 
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The great Tuscan Astronomer is best known as the first telescopic observer, the fortunate 
discoverer of the Medicean Stars (so Jupiter’s satellites were first named) : and what discovery 
more fitted to immortalise its author, than one which revealed new worlds ; and thus gave 
additional force to the lesson, that the universe, of which we form so small a part, was 
not created only for our use or pleasure ? Those, however, who consider Galileo only as 
a fortunate observer, form a very inadequate estimate of one of the most meritorious and 
successM of those great men who have bestowed their time for the advantage of mankind in 
tracing out the hidden tilings of nature. 

Galileo Galilei was born at Pisa, February 15, 1564. In childhood he displayed 
considerable mechanical ingenuity, with a decided taste for the accomplishments of music and 
painting. His father formed a just estimate of his talents, and at some inconvenience 
entered him, when nineteen years old, at the university of his native town, intending that he 
should pursue the medical profession. Gahleo was then entirely ignorant of mathematics ; and 
he was led to the study of geometry by a desire thoroughly to understand the principles of his 
favourite arts. This new pursuit proved so congenial to his taste, that from thenceforward 
his medical books were entirely neglected. Tim elder Galilei, a man of liberal actpnrementa 
and enlarged mind, did not require the devotion of his son's life to a distasteful pursuit. 
Fortunately the young man’s talents attracted notice, and in 1589 be was appointed 
mathematical lecturer in the University of Pisa. There is reason to believe that, at sax 
period of his studentship, he embraced upon inquiry and conviction, the doctrines of 
of which through life he was an ardent supporter. 

Galileo and his colleagues did not long remain on good terms. The latter were conteait 
the superstructure which d priori reasoners had raised upon Aristotle, and were by m 
desirous of the trouble of learning more. Galileo chose to investigate physioal for i 
he eiig^ged in experiments to determine the truth of some of he 

found him in the wrong, he said so, and so tat%ht Ins ^Th|s xmM tibe ** 
as he calls them, very He repeated Ms exparimeioi^ m th^ pmmm ; Mtfc set 

aside the evidence of their senses^ and quoted Arfetotfe m mudi as' The enmity 

arising from these deputes rendered Tm m th&fc in at the mvitation 

of the V^oetian commonwealth^ Hm gWtty ^ of mi^thanatics at Padua. 

The period cf hds appointment b^^ onjy ^ w^Ieoted in and again in 

1606, each ime wife a^jicumease of salaf^^t' fee M wMfe he was held,, 

erax before feo^ .astroxopieaJ I^e ^ Ms name. His lectures 

ft oN%ed to a^yurn them to fee 

ppe^air. 109^ he tojrefernfe Ms sfcmfem at Ptou This 

podu^ ^ a caWc^e of the imd^rtskiogs m 
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whicli he was already employed. The wt»rks which I hii\e to finish are principaHy two 
books on tlie ‘System or Structure of the Ujiiverso/ -on immcuMJ work, full of philosophy, 
astronomy, and geometry; throe books on ‘Local Motion; -a scimme entirely new, no one, 
either and(mt or modern, having discovered any of the very mainy adnnrul»le accidents 
which I demonstrate in natural and \iok‘nt motiuns, so that I may. witlt very great nniaon, 
call it a new science, and iuventod by me fniiu its very first principles ; three lH)oks of 
meclmics, two on the demonstration of princijdes, ami one of prnhkms; and although oUiers 
have treated this same matter, yet ail tiiat has been hitherto written, neither in quantity nor 
otherwise, is the quarter of what I am writing on it. I ]ia\e alsk) dilVenmt treatises on 
natural subjects-— on Bound and Speech, on Light and Cokntrs, on thu 'llden, on the 
Composition of Continuous Qtiantity, on the Motions of Animals, and otliers besides. I 


have, also, an idea of writing some, books relating to the military art, giving not mdy a modtd 
of a soldier, but teaching with very exact rules everything whu'h it is his duty to know, that 
depends upon mathematics, as the knowledge of castrametation, drawing up of battalions, 
fortification, assaults, plamung, surveying, the knowledge of arliilery, the of instntments, 
&e.” Out of tliis comprehensive list, the treatises OfU tlie universe, on motion and mechanics, on 
tides, on fortification, or other works upon the same subjects, have been made kmvm to the 
world. Many, however, of Galileo’s manuscripts, tlirough fear of tlie Inquisition, were 
destroyed, or concealed and lost, after tlie author's xieath. 

In the same year, 1G09, Galileo heard tlie report that a Bpectacle-maker of hlid^Uebitrg, 
in Holland, had made an instrument by which distant object appeared nearer. Ho hmked his 
ingenuity to disoower the construction, and soon succeeded in manufacturing a toIei^copeK 
His tdescope, however, seems to have been made on a different (instruction from tliat of 
the Butdh optician. It csonsdsted of a coixve:!t and concave glass, distant from each other by 
d^ereace of their focal lengths, l&e a mo4em opmra-glass ; white there is reason to 
the of^^was made two convex lenses, distant by sum of their focal 
opmaion o$nstraei;on GWSteo*s atotm ncitoiiljr^ 

motm. Sh of hdng and 

was rough with ^ ym^ fflse the m% by 

land gteid water. Se next applied to Trqfitier, w of «maU 

sto, almost in a straight line, |md dose to hhn. » J.t wtee of 
these bodies; but careful observation soon omri^^ced him that &ele at 

fourth, which was at first invisible, were in reaH^ fbur moons revoW^ rowS 
planet. These he named the Medicean Stars, They have long cea^ tO 
that name ; but so higMy pnzed was the distinction thus conferred upon the 
of Florence, that Galileo received an intimation that he would “ do a tifirng just and proper in 
Itself, and at the same time render himself and his family rich and powerftil for ever,” if 
he “ named the next star which he should discover after the name of the great star of France, 
as well as the most brilliant of all the earth,” Henry IV, These discoveries were made 
Ifatown in 1610, in a work entitled “ Nuncius Sidereus ” the Newsman of the Stars : in which 
further announced that he had seen many stars mvisible to tlie naked eye, and 
that the nebulae scattered through the heavens consist of assemblages of innumerabte 
The ignorant and unprejudiced were struck with admiration ; indeed, curiosity had 
Im lmgh befere the publication of this book, as materially to interfere with the 
telescopes. Galileo was employed a month in exhibiting Ms 
in Venice ; and our unfortunate astronomer was surrounded by 
r A, toaucfe for several hours, wMe they passed Ms 0m from one 
to pursue his inquiries in some lei^ iufMririve 
p of the day ww frr from joinmg m ^ general 
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feeling. They raised an outcry against the impudent fictions of Galileo, and one, a professor 
of Padua, refused repeatedly to look through the telescope, lest he should he compelled 
to admit that which he had predetermined to deny. In the midst of tliis prejudice and envy, 
Kepler formed a brilliant exception. He received those great discoveries with wonder 
and delight, though they overtmmed some clierished theories, and manifested an honest and 
.zealous indignation against the traducers of Galileo’s fame 

In particular his wrath broke out against a jproUgi of his own, named Horky ; who,, 
under the mistaken notion of gaining credit with his patron, wrote a violent attack on 
Galileo, and asserted, among other tilings, that he had examined the heavens with Galileo’s 
own glass, and that no such thing as a satellite existed near Jupiter. The conclusion of 
the affair is curious and characteristic. Horky begged so hard to be forgiven, that* says 
Kepler, “ I have taken him again into favour, upon this preliminary condition, to which he 
has agreed, — that I am to show Inm Jupiter’s satellites, and he is to see them, and to 
own that they are there” 

It was not long before Galileo had new, and equally important matter to announce. 
He observed a remarkable appearance in Saturn, as if it were composed of three stars 
touching each other ; his telescope was not sufficiently powerful to resolve into them 
Saturn and his ring. Within a month he ascertained that Venus exhibits phases like 
those of the moon, — a discovery of great importance in confirming the Copeniican system. 
The same phenomenon he afterwards detected in Mars. We close the list with the 
discovery of the revolution of the sun round his axis, lu the space of about a lunar month, 
derived from careful observation of the spots on his surface. 

About this time (1610-H) Galileo took up his abode in Tuscany, upon the invitation 
of the Grand Duke, who offered to him his original situation at l^isa, with a liberal salary, 
exemption from the necessity of residence, and complete leisure to pursue his studies. 
In 1612 he published a discourse on Floating Bodies, in which ho investigated the tlieory 
buoyancy, and refutes, by a series of beautiful and conclusive experliueuls, the opinion 
that the floating or sinking of bodies depends on tbeir shape. 

Neither Copeniicus nor bis immediate followers snffm’ed inconvenience or restraint on 
account of their astronomical doctrines : nor liad Galil(H), until this period of his life, 
incurred ecclesiastical censure for anything which he had said or written, Ikit the luquisitkm 
now took up the matter as heretical, and contrary to tlie (‘Xpress wt>rds of Scripturo ; 
and in 1616, Copernicus’s work De Kovolutionibus,” Kepler’s Epitome, and Bf)me of 
own letters, were placed on the list of prohibited books ; and ho himself, being then in 
Borne, received formal notice not to teach that the eartli revolves round the sum He 
returned to Florence full of indignation ; and considering his hasty temper, love of truth, 
and frdl belief of the condemned theory, it is rather wonderful that he kept silence so long^ 
than that he incurred at last the censures of tlie hierarchy. He dkl, ht)wever, restrain 
himself from any open advocacy of the heretical doctrines, even in composing his great 
work^ the “Dialogue on the Ptolemaic tod Copeniican Systems,” This was completed in 
1630, but not printed till 1632, under license from officers of the church, both at Home 
and Florence. It is a dialogue betwemi Simplido, an Aristotelmn, Salviati, w'ho represents 
the author, and Sagrede, a half convert to Saiviati’s. opinions. It profmes indeterminately to 
propose the pHIosopMoal arguments, as well m one ride as on the other hut the neutrality 
is but in kept up, and was probably assumed, not with any hope that the court of Home 
would be blmded as to Qie real tendency of the hook, but merely that it would accept 
this nominal submission as a suffident to its authority, If this were so, the author 

was disappointed; the Inquisition' took cognizance of the matter, and summoned him to 
Eonce to undergo a persmial and infirmity wore in vrin pleaded as excuses ; 
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still, through the urgent and indignant remonstrances of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, he 
was treated with a consideration rarely shown by that iniquitous tribunal. He was allowed 
to remain at the Florentine ambassador’s palace, with the exception of a short period, from 
his arrival in February, until the passing of sentence, June 21, 1633. Ho was then condemned, 
in the presence of the Inquisitors, to curse and, abjure the false doctrines,” which his hfe 
had been spent in proving ; to be confined m the prison of the Holy Office during pleasure,, 
and to recite the seven penitential psalms once a week during three years. The sentence 
and the abjuration are given at full length in the Life of Galileo, in the “Library of Useful 
Knowledge.” “It is said,” continues the biographer, “ that Galileo, as he rose from his 
knees, stamped on the ground, and whispered to one of his friends, ^ £ fur si muove/ (It 
does move though) ” 

Galileo’s imprisonment was not long or rigorous ; for after four days he was reconducted 
to the Florentme ambassador’s palace : but he was still kept under strict surveillance. In 
July he was sent to Sienna, where he remained fi\e months in strict seclusion. He obtained 
permission in December to return to his villa at Arcetrii near Florence : but there, as at 
Sieima, he was confined to his own premises, and strictly forbidden to receive his Mends. 
It is painful to contemplate the variety of evils which overcast the evening of this great 
man’s life. In addition to a distressing chronic complaint, contracted in youth, he was now 
suffering under a painful infirmity, which by some is said to have been produced by torture, 
applied in the prisons of the Inquisition to extort a recantation. But the arguments brought 
forward to show that the Inquisitors did resort to this extremity do not amount to anything 
like direct proof. In April, 1634, Galileo’s afflictions were increased by the death of a 
favourite, intelligent, and attached daughter. He consoled his solitude, and hghtened the 
hours of siclcness, by continuing the observations which he was now forbidden to publish 
to the world ; and the last of his long train of discoveries was the phenomenon known by 
the name of the moon’s libration. In the course of 1636-7 he lost successively the sight 
of both his eyes. He mentions this calamity m a tone of pious submission, mingled with $r 
not unpleasmg pride : 

“ Alas, your dear friend and seiwant Galileo has become totally and irreparably blind ; 
so that this heaven, this earth, this universe, which with wonderful observations I had 
enlarged a hundred and thousand times beyond the belief of by-gone ages, henceforward for 
me is shrunk into the narrow space which I myself fill in it. So it pleases God : it shall 
therefore please me also.” In 1638 he obtained leave to visit Florence, still under the 
same restrictions as to society ; but at the end of a few months he was remanded to Arcetri, 
which he never again quitted. From that time, however, the strictness of his coffiBtnement 
was relaxed, and he was allowed to receive the friends who crowded round him, as weB 
as the many distinguished foreigners who eagerly visited him. Among these we must nol 
forget Milton, whose poems contain several allusions to tlie celestial wonders observed and 
publislied by the Tuscan astronomer. Though blind and nearly deaf, Galileo retained to 
the last his intellectual powers; and his friend and pupil, the celebrated Torricelli, was 
eanployed in arranging his thoughts on the nature of percussion, when he was attacked by 
his last ^ illness. He died January 8, 1642, aged seventy- eight. 

It was disputed whether, as a prisoner of the Inquisition, Galileo had a ri^t to burial 
in. ecmecrasyd: 'ground. The point was conceded ; but Pope Urban VIII. himself inteferod 
tbe^^ea^ecdon of a monument to him in the church of Santa Croce, in Florence, 
for ^ had been subscribed. A splendid monument now covers the. 

hk those of his friend and pupil, the eminent 






fee medium of Mario Guiduod, an cm? .fee 
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Nature of Comets. His opinions (which, in fact, were eiToneous) were immediately attacked 
under the feigned signature of Lotario Sarsi. To this antagonist he replied in a work 
entitled II Saggiatore ” the Assayer, which we select for mention, not so much for the value of 
its contents, though, like the rest of his works, it has many remarkable i)as8ages, as for the 
high reputation which it enjoys among Italian critics as a model of plulosophical composition. 

. The “ Dialogues on Motion,’' the last work of consequence which Galileo published, contain 
investigations of the simpler branches of dynamics, the motion of bodies falling freely or 
down inclined planes, and of projectiles ; determinations of the strength of beams, and a 
variety of interesting questions in natural philosophy. The hflh and sixth are unfinished ; 
the latter was intended to comprise the theory of percussion, which, as we have said, was 
the last subject wliich occupied the author’s mind. For a full analysis of this and the other 
treatises here briefly noted, and for an account of Galileo’s application of the pendulum to 
the mensuration of time ; his invention of the thermometer, though in an inaccurate and 
inconvenient form ; his methods of discovering the longitude, and a variety of other points 
well worthy attention, we must refer to the Life of Galileo already quoted. The numerous 
extracts from Galileo’s works convey a lively notion of the author’s character, and are 
distinguished by a peculiar tone of quaint humour. For older writers we may refer to the 
lives of Viviani, Gherardini, and Nelli ; and to the Enghsh one by Salusbury, of which however 
the second volume is so rare that the Earl of Macclesfield’s copy is die only one known to 
exist in England, Ventun has given to the world some unpublished manuscripts, and collected 
much curious and scattered information in his ** Memorie e Letters de Gal, Galilei.” Of 
Galileo’s works several editions exist ; the most complete are tliose of Padua, in four volumes 
quarto, 1744, and of Milan, in thirteen volumes octavo, 1811. 

Tu eondusion, we quote the estimate of Galileo’s character, from the masterly memoir 
from which «;tliis sketch is derived. “ The numberless inventions of his acute industry ; the 
use of the telescope, and the brilliant discoveries to which it led; the patient investigation 
-•of the laws of weight and motion, must all he looked upon as forming hut a part of his 
real merits, as merely particular demonstrations of the spirit in which he everywhere withstood 
the despotism of ignorance, and appealed boldly from traditional 0 ]>inions to the judgment 
of reason and common sense. He claimed and bequeathed to us the right of exercising 
our faculties in examining the beautiful creation winch sun'ounda us. Idolised by his friends^ 
he deserved their affection by numberless acta of kindness : by his good humour, his 
alEahility, and by the benevolent generosity with which he devoted himself, and a great 
part of his limited income, to advance their talents and fortimes. If m intense daeke of 
being useful is everywhere worthy of honour ; if its value is immeasurably incarea&od 
united to genius of the highest order ; if we feel for one, who, uotwithstochng mok tito 
to regard, is harassed by cruel persecution, then none deserve our sympathy, our admiration, 
and our gratitude, more than Qldileo ” 



KEPLER. 


The matter contained in this sketch of Kepler's history, is excluaxvoly derived from the 
Life ” published in the Library of Useful Knowledge. To that work we refer all readers 
who wish to make themselves acquainted with the contents of Kepler’s writings, and with 
the singular methods by which he was led to his groat discoveries : it will bo evident, on 
inspection, that it would be useless to attempt farther compression of the scientific matter 
therein contained. Our object, therefore, will he to select such portions aa may best illustrate 
his singular and enthusiastic mind, and to give a short account of his not uneventful life. 

John Kepler was bom December 21, 1571, Long, 29® 7\ Lat. 48® 5T, as we are 
carefully informed by his earliest biographer, Hantsdi. It is well to add, that on the spot 
thus astronomically designated as our astronomer’s birth-place, stands the city of Woil, in 
the Duchy of Wirtemberg. Kepler was first sent to school at Elmendingen, where his father, 
a soldier of honourable family, but indigent circumstances, kept a tavern: hk education 
was completed at the monastic school of Maulbronn, and the college of Tubingen, where he 
took his Master’s degree in 1591. About the same time be was offered the astronomical* 
lectureship at Gratz, in Styria : and he accepted the post by advice, and almost by compulsion, 
o-f Ins tutors, “ better furnished,” he says, with talent thm knowledge, and witli many 

protestations that I was not abandoning my claim to be provided for in some other more 
brilliant profession.” Though well skilled in mathemarics, and devoted to the study of 
philosophy, he had felt hitherto no especial vocation to astrcmomy, althou^ he had become 
strongly impressed with the truth of the Copernican system, and had defended it publicly 
in the schools of Tubingen. He was much engrossed by inquiries of a very different 
character : and it is fortunate for his fume that circumstances withdrew him from the mystical 
pursuits to which through life he was more or less addicted ; from such profitless toil as the 
examination of the nature of heaven, of souls, of genii, of the elements, of the essence 
of fire, of the cause of fountains, of the ebb and fiow of the*tide, the shape of the continents 
and inland seas, and things of this sort,” to which, he says, he had devoted much time* 
.The sort of spirit in which he was likely to enter on the more occult of these inquirte^ 
and “the sort of agency to which he was likely to ascribe the natural phenomena of which he 
^eafcs, may he estimated from an opinion which he gravely advanced in mature years and 
. feme, that tire earth is an enormous living animal, with passions and 

.tel tfiose of the creatures which live on its surface. “ The earth is not an aiaimal 
' ,at every nod ; but more like a bull or an elephant, slow to become angry, 

' and -SO. lEfciiiohTihe^ mbr^e ferious when incensed,” If any one who has climbed the 
of a stone down thdr very deep defts, a sound k heard jfremi 

' of the mountain lakes, which beyond doubt are b^ttecdeas^ 

a as whm you thrust a straw into the ear ^ noee of a 
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aijiiuu). it i\> liPiui. niai niiis sljujlilrrina awa. What so ]!];♦' 

esjx'cutlly thoM^ ti'-li wlio <ir:{\\ \\.i\vv Jiit** tbnr imnjiiH. muI s[nuit if uni ii5.^iin fbrouuh 
thoir tliat \\nu»l<‘rtui I ni it i- !«♦» rt-julit*-*! ata’j*riiiuLj tn tlia tamnsp 

of tin* iiinnn, that in ihn i.n-fm-*' iny * t 'uiuun'tifai U“- tai Marn* ] hn^n infiitiomHl it hm 
piohahla that tin* wat^r^ am attr,»«’lr»i l‘\ llin tn««>n, as i^ni is by tiu’ loinKltnin, ynt if HJty 
.one uphohl that tb** nrirtli ^ it‘ hr*athiji )4 amnniin^^ to lla* lOntion of tht* sun and 

moon, as unnn.ih Iium* daily and muhtly altoruatious of :dri*n and \\.ikino, jf shali not 
think his )>hii<*‘'0|dn uiiv\oiiiiy of btau*' h'-trnrd ttt : ns|na-ially if any tlnxibln ]tarts shouhl 
be d^oovorod in iho <io|(th- of tho taitii lo suppiv the fniu'litui'^ of Iuno*i or jjfillsd’ 

d’ho fir t fnnt of koplor's a froiuunii'.d vommioIu i ua^ ontitlod “ Prodronin^ Ibssertationis 
('osiiiot»iaphi<*a‘," tho bra patt of a noik to Is* eallod “ M\ston!nn < 't>'ino;:nap|]ionm '* td 
wliirli, ho\M\(i\ tin* sH{nt 1 was n«wia’ wnitt-n. 11n‘ ino'.f rojnarkaldo pari of liin book 
is a fiuu’iful H(t«‘in}a to ditw\ lh»it iho orlats of tin* planots may bo ropros,>ntoil ]>y splioros, 
oimnnsorilu'd and nroTtbod in flu* livr joj^ndar ^oUds. Kojihn* liv(‘d !<» bf’ (snivinrcd of iho 
total husoh'^suo-^s iif this Mippu-o-d drs’oSfry, in wliiflu howo\<*i\ at the tiino. In" i‘%pri‘ss<-d 
liijjth exultation. In iho nuuo work un* rontainod his first iinpiiiios into tlio )>r{»|»ortion 
betwiHMi tin- iUstinu’<*s of tin* plaints from tin* sun and thoir pmaods of rovolulitnis. !iu 
also attoniptod to atvount for tin* motion of tin* plamUs* by Kuiipo-in*^ a inovinjyf intlurnro, 
emitted like* from the mui, whmh swa-pi nmud those lutdios, ns tin* sails of a wimbmill 
would enrry miythino nitarhr<l to thorn i t*f a oontnd foiro ho had no knowlodgo, 

though li(* Imd spfruiaiod em the o-Hi;.jfin*o of an attnietivt* foroo in tin* ('{-ntro of motion^ 
and n'jirtoii it on nortmut of dilhouliios wliioh ho e*mhl not o\]daln. d’lio “ Prodroinus" 
was puhlishod in loluh and tho fionitm ami imliNry disjduyod in it b^uim-d praise from thd 
best astronomors of tho a^o. 

In tho follow in)4 \i‘ur Kt']>h*r withdrew from <iraty; into Hungary, aitprohomlin)^^ dan);jor 
from tlu* unmUiMMl proimd^atitin of muiu*, uppumitly rolioiuus, opinions. lUirim.t tliis ri'tin*tnout 
boe'amo mapiaintoil with the o<'h‘hrat«‘d Tyeho rtraho, at that tinio rot,dno»l hy tha 
T^mipfTor litidolph il., as an {Hr»ilo!,'or and nuillaumitiiaan, and rodilniiuf at the* oastlo of 
Benuidb near Pru«4no. Kopior, liaras-od thiMu^hemt life liy po voiiy, w'as ron‘ivod hy his imwu 
fortunate followdabouror with oonlutl kimhm.ss. Ko traro of jealousy is to bo fouiul m thoir 
intorcoiux*. Ty«*ho plaood tho o!>M*rvationH wlnoh ho hud made with unroinittod industry 
durinf^ many yi*urs in tho bunds of Kopl<*v, and u.soiL ]m intorost wdtli tlm Fanporor tt» idUaiii 
'permission frr his brother a^itronomor to romaiu at Ihninoh, m assistant oh'^orvor, retuininj? 
his salary and profost^orship at (irat*/.. all was Bottiod, howovor, Koph-r linaliy thr(‘W 

up that odiot*, and romuiuoth it sbtmld f;ooiu> oulindy <iopond<*nt on Tyolafs iKiuitty. The 
Dane was then ompbiyod in oonstnu’thig a nowr sot of astronomical tublos, to he callod the 
Kudolphino, intomlod to su|mrsedo those culcnluted on tlie Ptobannic ami (’opiumimn 
systems, lie was interrupted in this labour hy death, in lOOi ; and the tu.sk of thnslnng 
it was intrusted to Kepler, who succeeded liim as principal mathematician to tho Km}>eror, 
A large salary was attached to this otlicc, but to extract any portion of it from a tn^asury 
deranged and almost exhausted by a succession^ of war.H, proved next to imptissible. He 
remained for several years, as he himself expresses it, begging his bread from tlie Fmporor 
at Prague, during which the liudolphine Tables remained neglected, for want of fuiuls to 
defray tho expenses of cunlinuiag thorn. He published, however, several smaller works; a 
treatise on Optics, entitled a Supplement to Vitellion, in wlui'h he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to detemine the cause and the laws of refraction; a small w(jrk on a new star which 
appeared in Cassiopeia in 1604 , and shone for a time with great splendour ; another on 
comets* in which he suggests the possibility of their being planets moving in straight lines. 
Meanwhile be was conlinubg his labours on tbe observations of Tycho, and especially on 
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those relating to the planet Mars: and the result of them apitwred in UlOi), in his work 
entitled “Astronomia Nova;” or Commentaries on the motiims of Mars. He engaged m 
•these extensive calculations from dissatisfaction with the exisiing theories, by none of which 
could the observed and calculated motions of the planets Ix' niiide to emneide ; but without 
any notion whither the task was about to lead him, m- of rejecting tlio complicated mnehinery 
of former astronomers — 

“tht* splu'ro 

With centric and cccontric hcribbltd 

C}cle and epic}cle, orb in orb.*’ 

His inquiries are remarka])le for tlm pntionco willi which he rontimiod to do\ho bypotlio^^rs, one 
after another, and the scrupulous lidelily with which h(‘ rcjcctini llunu in succosMon, as they 
proved irreconcilable with the micrrm^ test of ohsiTVotion. Nt>t less rcinarkubh* is tlie singular 
good fortune by wliicli, wliilc groping in the dark, among iUToiUHms principl<*s and erroii(H>u 3 
assumptions, he was led, by caiviul obsmwution of ]\Iars, to tlinMncr the true form of its orbit, 
and the true law of its molioii, and the motion of nil planets, round tlu^ sun. 'These are 
enunciated m two of the tliiee ca'Iehrah’d theorems known by the mum* of K<‘})hn*‘s Laws, 
beyond comparison tlic most inqiortant discoveries imulo in astronomy from tlu' time of 
Copernicus to that of Newton, of which the first is, tliut the plautds movt* in ellipses, in one of 
the foci of which the sun is placed : the. seeond, that tlie thm* of des(inhing any arc is 
proportional, in the same orbit, to the area cumjjrised by the are itself, and line.H diawn from tlie 
sun to the beginning and end of it. 

About the year 1013, Kepler quitted Prague, after a resi<iem‘e of eleven years, to assume 
a professorship in the University of Linz, The year pi’cceding his departure saw him invohod 
in great domestic distress. Want of money, siekne.ss, the oeimpation of tlie city by a turbulent 
army, the death of his wnfe and of the son wliom he best loved ; tliese, he says to a 
correspondent, “ were reasons enough why I should havti ovinlooked not only ytmr lettcT, but 
even astronomy itself.” His first marriage, contracted curly in lib*, Innl nt>t b(*en a liapjiy one j- 
but he resolved on a second venture, and no less than tdov<*n ludic.s \ve*re successively the objects 
of his thoughts. After rejecting or being I'ojected by the whole number, lie at last settl(‘d on 
her who stood fifth in the list ; a woman of humble station, but, actmrding to his own account, 
possessed of qualities likely to wear well in a poor niauH house. He (unployed the jiulgment and 
the mediation of his friends largely in this delicate matter: and in a letter to tlm Baron 
Strahlendorf, he has given a full and amusing account of the priK'oss of Ins courtships, and Uio 
qualifications of the ladies among whom his judgment waver<*<l lie pnqKJSod ti> one lady whom 
he had not seen for six years, aud was rejected : on paying htu* a visit soon after, ho , found, to 
his great relief, that she had not a single pleasing point about her. Another was too proud of 
her birth ; another too old ; another married a more ardent lover, while Kepler was speculating 
whether he would take her or not ; and a fifth punished the indecision which he had showm 
towards others by alternations of consent and denial, until alter a three months’ courtship, the 
longest in the list, he gave her up in despair. 

Kepler did not long hold his professorship at Linz. Some religious opinions relative to 
the doctrine of transubstantiation gave offence to the Roman Catholic party, and he was 
excommunicated. In 1617 he received an invitation to fill the chair of matiiexnatics at 
Bologna ; this however he declmed, pleading his German origin and predilections, and his 
German habits of freedom in speech and manners, which he thought likely to expose him to 
persecution or reproach -m Italy* In 1618 he published his Epitome of the Copernican system, 
a summary of Ife^^^ophieal opinions, drawn up in the form of question and answer. In 
1619^ appeared ^l^^^hrifcted work ^‘Harmonico Mundi,” dedicated to King lames I. of 
England; a b(i^k'#on^y illustrative d the peculiarities of Kepler^s mind, combining the 
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accuracy of gooinotvio s<'iciu*u tlio wihlot uu‘i^^pby^^i^tl autl visioiuiry tlioorii'S 

of ccI(‘Rti\d iufiiu'nc(‘t>. Tlio two iirst Ihh>1vh ar»‘ aluu*^-! strictly j^^i*nnu‘tncal ; tlio third 
treats of music; f<u‘ tlic fnurth aud tiflh, w take r<‘lUjL;i‘ from (‘Xjdaininj^ tlicir subjects in 
transcribinjf tlic iiiillior's c\pnMtii»u of their contents. The iomtli. metaph^Mcuh psycholoj^jeal 
and astrolooicah cui the numtal cshinice of hanmmies, and of then* kinds in the wurkK especially 
^011 tho harmony of rays < ‘manat ing on tho earth from the h(‘a\eidy Innlies, and on their clhu-t 
in nature, and on the, subiuiuiry and human aoul ; tlie fifth* astronomical and metaphysicah on 
the very exquisite harmonica of the celestial motions, and the (ungin of tlu* i'cctMilncities 
in Imnnonious }>n>j>ortionHf' 'Him work* liowtaer* is rem;trkahl(‘ for containing amid llu‘ 
varied extraMigancii'S of ita two last hooks, the t]nr«l of Kepler's Laws, mum‘l\\ that tlu‘ 
squares of tlu^ periods of tlm planols’ revolution vary as the ouhes of their didmu‘<‘s from 
the biin ; a discovery in wliich he (‘xulted With no mi'iisured joy, It is now eightt'en imitiths 
since, J got the first glimpse of light, three months since the dawn, very fiav da^s sitU’o 
the. uiiYtMled sun, nntst admirable te gaze upon, hur^t out upon me. Nothing holds me ; I wnll 
iiuliilgo in my sacred fury ; I will tnum]>h over mankind by tlm lionest r<mf(*ssi<)n tliut I havo 
stolen the, golden vases of tlm Kgj'ptians, to build up a taheruaclo for my (lod fur away from tho 
ccmfuies of Egypt. If you forgivti me, I r(‘joic(‘ ; if you ar<‘ angry, 1 can hear it ; the 
die is cast, the hook is written : to he read <‘ithcr now or by posterity, I cun^ not whi(‘h ; it may 
well wait a century for a readtT, as (hid has wailt*d si.K thoiwaml ymirs for an observer.''" 

Tlie substance of Ktqik'r’s astrological opinions is coutaiiied in this work. It is remarkalde 
that one whose candour and good faith are so conspicuous, one* so intmit uu corretding his various 
theories by observation ami experitmee, should have given in to this now generally rejected 
system of imptisturo and credulity ; nay, should prof(‘HH to liave la^en forced to adopt, it from 
direct and positive observations. “A moat tinfailing exp<irumce (as far as can be hoped in 
natural phenomena), of tho excitement of sublunary natun^ by the <'onjum'tionH and aspeedn of 
tlic planets, has instructed and compelled my nuwilling heUid'd" At tli(‘ siimi' time lu' professi^tl 
through life a supreme contemjit for tlu‘ common herd of nativity custi'ts, au<l elaim(‘d to he the 
creator of a ‘"new and most true philosopliy, a t(*nder plant which, lik(‘ all oth<‘r noveltii's* ought 
to be carefully nursed and cherished,'’ llis plant was rooted in the sand, mid it has perished ; 
nor is it important to explain the [im‘-spuu dillerences by which his ovn astndogit'al belief was 
separated from another not more haHt‘lcHs. Poor through life, he ndieved his ever reciirring 
wants by aslrologieal ealculatious ; and \w (‘njjjyaal considerable reputation in this lino, and 
received ample remuucratiou for his predietions. It was ludmipully m astrologers that both 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler were valued l>y the Emperor Budolph ; ami it was in the same capacity 
that the latter was afterwards miterlained by Walleuatein. ihio cimimstanco may suggest 
a doubt whether his predictions were always scrupuhnisly Imuest. From tho year 1617 
to 1620, ho published an annual Kphtmu‘ri8, concerning which ho writes thus : “ In order 
to pay tlie expense of the Ejihemeris for tluise two years, i have also written a mk 
akwtTmc, which is hardly more respectable than bagging; unless it be because it saves the 
emperor’s credit, who abandons me entirely, and, with all his firequont and recent orders 
in council, would suffer me to perish with hunger.’’ Poverty is a hard task-master ; yet Kepler 
should not havo condescended to become the Francis Moore of his day. 

In 1620, Kepler was strongly urged by Sir Henry Wotton, then ambassador to Venice, to 
take refuge in England from the difficulties which besot him. This invitation was not open to 
the objections which had deterred him fcom accepting an appointmeut in Italy : but love of his 
native laud prevailed to moke him decline it also. Ho coutinued to weary the Imperial 
Government with solicitations for money to defray the expense of the^ EudolpMne Tables,” 
which were not printed until 1627. These wei^e the first caloulatod on the supposition of elliptic 
orbits, and contain, besides tables of the sim and planets* logarithmic and other tables to facilitate 
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calculation, the places of one thousand stars as detcrminiHl hy Ty<’ho, and a taldo of rofractions. 
Rimilnr tables of thc planetary motions had lioen oonsiriu'ti'd hy I’tidcmy, and roprodurod whli 
alterations in the thirteentli century under the directum of Alplumso, Kins? of Cnstile. Dihera, 
called the Prussian Tables, had been ciileiilated after tlie diaeoveries of ('operiiieua, by two of 
that great astronomer's pupils. All these, however, uere siijierHaled in eoiiseiiiience of the 
observations of Tycho Brahe, observations far more aeeurate thmi bail ever before lieeii made; 
and for the publication of the Kiulolidiine Tables tiloue, wliieh fur a long time eoatiuued 
unsui-passed in exactness, the nnmo of Kepler would deserie lioiiouralde reiuotiibnnme. 

Kepler was thc first of the (lerniinis to appreei.ift' ami uw Xapier's invention of logaritlinm ; 
and he himself calculated aud published a series, under tlie title “ Cliillas Kogavitlnnoruni," in 
1624. Not long after tlio Itudolidiino I'nbks were piinted, be received permission from the 
Emperor Ferdinand to attach himself to tlw eidcbrutcil ^\’allcust<■il), a linn belii'ver in the 
science of divination hy the stars. In him Kepler found a umn’ mimiliccnt patioii than he liad 
yet enjoyed; tmd hy his inlluoncc he. was appoittfed to a prol'essoivhip at the University of 
Rostock, m tlie Puchy of Mecklenlmrg. But the niggardliness of tlie imperial Umirt, winch 
kept him starving throiigli life, w.as in some sense the cause of liis tiealh. lie hud ehiims on it 
to the amount of ciglit thousand crowns, wliich Im took a jiainiey to I’afislmn to cuforta', lait 
without success. Fatigue or disiippointraeut hrought on a fnvt-r wiiieli pul an etui to his life in 
November, 1630, ra liis fifty-ninth year. A jduin stone, with a sim]>le inscription, marked 
his grave in St. Peter's clmrciiyard, in tliat city. \Vithin seventy imees of it, a uiurhlo 
monument has been, erected to liim in the Ilotmue (Jiirdeu, liy a late Jiisbop of ('onatance. lie 
kft a wife and numerous family ill provided for. His vobimiiious nmniiseript.s are now deiKi, sited 
m the Imperial library of St. Potorslmrg. (inly one volmnc of letters, iu folio, has lioen 
pnhli^ed from them ; and out of Uiese the cliiuf nmttirials for lii-s laography have been 
detected. 
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Tiik ra]nil ^avnvtli niul early inntnrity of the drauiii fcirm a veinarkallc portion of the 
lit(‘rary liistory of Flriiain. Within forty yours from tlic nppoaninoo of tlio first nuie 
attmiipts at English oomody, nil tho most distinouisliod of our dnnnalists liad p^raced the 
sta^o hy tlioir ptaforuuuicos. Among the wurthios, ho Nv]u)m wo familiarly call I3(m Jenson 
Indtls a pronihumt place, lie was hmni m Wcslminstcr, Juno 31, 1574, ami placed, at a 
proper ago, at Westmiustor School, where Camden then pr(‘si<lcd, lie made imusual progress 
in classical learning, until his mother, who was left in narrow cireumstaneos, niamed a 
brick layer, and removed h(‘r sou from school, that lie might woik with liis step-father in 

rancolii's Inn. In his vexation and anger at this domestic tyranny, lie enlisted as a 

private soldier, was sent abroad to join the Knglisli army in the NetluTlands, ami distinguished 
himself against the Spaniards hy a gallant achievement. In an encouiitt‘r with a single man 
of the enemy, ho slew his oppoiuait, and carried otf bis s]>oilH in the vu^w of hotiraimii^s. 

On his return homo he resumed liis former studic^s at St. John’s, Camhridge ; but thither 

the misenes of slender moans followed him, and he (putted tln^ lhiiv(‘i;shy after a short 

resideneo. He tlu'n turned his thoughts to the .stage d'lu^ eneoumgcimMit alTorded to 

dramatic talent colmddial with his taste and inclination ; and tin' i'xample of Shakspere, 

who had successfully adopted the same course nmh'r siiiulir dhficultics, determined his choice. 
He w.is admitted into an ol>scur(' th(‘atn‘, called the <lr(M*n Curtain, in the neighhourhood 

of Shor<‘ditch and ('lerkenwell ; hut liis sahny th(‘r(‘ must havi^ laam insutheient fur his 

sui)port, and Ins imivits were too nn^agre to entitle him to a place in any respectable com- 
pany. W'hil(‘ in this huu)hh‘ htatiou, ht‘ fought a duid with om^ of the jilaycrs, in which 
he w'as wounded m the arm, hut killed Ids aulag(»nist, who had been the challenger During 
his impusoument for tins oUence, he was Aisitial hy a Popish priest, who profited by his 
depr(‘HSiHl state of mind to wm him over to the Churi'h of Koine, within the pale of which 
lie contiuue<l for twelve ytairs. Thus did imiancholy produce a change in his religious 

condition ; hut Ids spirits nJunual wdlh his release, and he ventured to oiler up his recovered 
liberty on tln^ altar of matrimony. 

Considering that he wuis only about twenty -four years of ago when he rose to 

reputation as a dramatic writer, his Hfo had been unusually, hut painfully, eventful He 

iiad made some attempts as a playwright from Ids first entrance into the profession, hut 
without success. His connexion with Shakspere has been variously related. It has been 
stated that when Jonson was unknown to the world, he oflcred a play to the theatre, 

which was rejected after a very careless perusal ; but our great dramatist, having accid(;nlally 
cast his (ye on it, thought well of the production, and afterwards rec(nnni ended tlie author 
and his writings to tlie public. For this candour he is said to have been rejjaid by Jons<jn, 
when the latter became a poet of note, with an envious disrespect. Farmer, of all Shakspere’s 
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commentators, was most inclined to depart from tlio«o traditions, atid to tliink tlio liohof in 
Jonson's hostility to Sliakspore alisolutoly p-nundloss. d 1 iis ([uostion, triunipluintly, but 

with needless acrimony, aroued by IMr Gitlbrtl, ri'.i^'ard as now <lettM’niiiu‘il ni Jonsou's 
favour. "Without any imputation of innratitudo, llio achnovbMljL,n‘d su)H‘rior in Itainiin^ niinlit 
chequer Ins commendations with reju’oof; as he uiuleinaldy <U(L partly IVoni natural teni|.)er, 
and partly from a habit of a^smtin^cf liis own pr(*-eminence. as fust taii^lit rules to. 

the stage. He has Ixam loosely, not to say falndy, accused (d‘ eialeaNounng to depreiaato 
‘‘ The Tempest,’’ by calling it a foo/m/. a term wliich luujuestionably cannot ])e applied 
to any work without sucli design Jhit be called it. imi a Jholrn/, luit a, drollmj. lu 
present acceptation the terms may be nearly e(pii\alent ; but in tliat age, the w<»rd conveyed 
no censure. Dennis says, in one of bis lettm-s, that he went to see the Si<‘ge (T Namur,'” 
a droll. In afler-tinu*s, llu' woid imjilied a faicieal dialogue in a singb' seene. AVluu'e 
Jonson says, '‘If there be nevt‘r a si‘v\ ant -monster in tln‘ fair, wlio can ladp it?" lie is 
supposed to fling at bahbjiii ; but tbe satin* was gtmeral ('reature.s of \arioas kinds, taught 
a thousand antics, were tlie concomitants of pnp]u‘t-shnws. In tin* “ I)umb Ivnigbl,'’ ]>y I.ewis 
Madiin, 16(J8, 1‘rafc, tbe orator, cautions his wde thus. — I would not ]ta\e 3*011 to stt‘p into 
tbe suburbs, and acipiaml yourself ehlier with uwmta\s or mvthns ; but bolding your way 
strictly homeward, sliow yours(‘lf still to he a ran* housi'vde.” It lias been alleged ni tlm 
controversy, that donson s(‘eius to ridnade the comhict id ‘^d\v(‘lfth Night"' in bis “ Kvery 
Man out of his Humour, ” wbeie he makes lVliti.s say, “that the argument <if the autliors 
comedy might have been of some other nature, as of a <hilve to )»e m love with a counlt'ss, 
and that countess to bo in love with a duk<*'‘s son, and the son to lovi* tin* ladies" waiting- 
maid; some such cross-woiting, with a clown f<» their serving-men, better than to he thu.'i 
near, and familiarly attired to the tune." Fidbrtumitely for Sti>evens\s uptdu^ation of this 
passage, Ben Jonson could not have rhlieuled “'rwelflh Night," whiidi was prodiu’ed at 
least eight years after the play cpi{g.t‘d. Among tin* c»ninm‘ndatory p<u'nis preUxod to the ^ 
editions of Hliukspore, Joiisoifs is not only tlm first in dat<*, Imt tin* most judicious, zi‘aious, 
and affectionate. Ilis })crs()rial attaclmu'iit i.s expressed on various (H*(*asitms wnth more 

enthusiasm than is apt to be felt by men of his temperament. Wbi have no viglit to doubt 
its sinceiity. 

M e are told tliat, “having improved his fancy hy kei'jnng sidiolustio company, ho betook 
himself to writing plays’’ J’ln* comedy entitletl “ Kvery Man in liis Uiunour" was his 
thst successful piece, It w^as jiroduciul in IfiDH, on tbe stage with whicii Sliukspero wim 
connected, and the generous poet and ]>ro}>rietur sanctioned it by jduying the part of Juio’welL 
Iliis was followed tlio next year by “Every Man out of his Humour.”' After this time 
he produced a play every yt‘ar, for several years siuvessivi*Iy. Jn 1000 ho paid his court 

to Queen Elmibeth, by complimenting her under the allt^gtn'icul c}uiract(‘r of the goihless 

C;yutliia, in liis “Cynthia’s Bevels,” w’hicli wms acted tlmt year by the choristers of the 
Queens Chapel. In his next piece, “ I’lio Poet aster," which wnis represt‘nt(‘d in ICO I by 
the same performers, he ridicules Ins rival Decker under the character of Crispinus, Some 
reflections in it were also supposed to allude to certain wxdl-kiiown lawyers and military 
men, A popular clamour was raised against him ; in vindication of himself, he replied in 
an apologetical dialogue, which was once recited on the stage, and on the publication of his 
wor’'s annexed to this play. But Docker was bent on revenge, and resolved, if possible, 
to conquer Jonson at his own weapons. He immediately wrote a play called “ Satironiastix ; 

Untrussmg of the Humorous Poet,” in wliicb Jonson is introduced under the character 
0 Horace Junior. Jonson’s enemies industriously gave out that lie wrote w'ith extreme 
a our, an was not less than a year about every play. Had it been so, it was no disgrace : 

autiois know, by experience, that what appears to be the most natural and easy 
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**t 'tu3\ .mil t*lu*'(» ii]»j>ltiMtiun. lUit tin* insmuatiuu was inoaiit 
to (*ouNt‘y tlait ii.itl in \ |'ari-, ;nwl little ; a nliar^f which a])}>hcs uttly 

to two id' iti** . ,m4 ‘M’.iHiint* ' doii'^on I'cturloil upon Itocki'r in tho 

proloouc to “ \M|jMon\ «*r Iho I o\. ^ an* thoro tnhi that this }day, whiidt is one of 

his best, win thn-lu 3 in bn** Hr lu'ofosM’H, tliat^ in all his pnouis, his aim has boon 

,to mix ]>voUt with plra'^uvo ; an*l onnclutlos with Haying, thal all ^idi is draincil froiu his ink, 
ami '•‘laily a littb’ **alt i« na*na-tlt/' 

‘'■hbntwunl H»n*, wm th** jiunt |nauluction of Hon Jtmsoiu rimpmun, ami dohu 

Marstou. \\ Imt p*irt t a* It anllmr hinl in it is md knmvn ; hut tlu* consoquom'os wore near 
hciiii^ Mwy to thiia aih I la y woro jumuisoU of rofloctin^ on tlio Si-ots, who enovded 

the court at that tiim* to thr ntti r dn^^u^^t of tla* hhij^lisli ^u*ntlouuui ; aiuh in jioiftwt nnistni 
with tho uriatrary tmapor mI tho tinu's, won* all throo not only connnittod to prison, hut, 
ia peril us to tlo’ir ond iinsi ^4 On suhmissiou, however, tlu'y received pardons. Jonson, 
on ids releiiM-mcnt fnun prmon. an ontertainiaeut to his friiaids, ainon^^ whonn w*ero 

Canidcn and Seldcu. llm mother scenm n<»\v to have risi‘n ini^^dilily in her iihais, nnd to 
have ulVccti'd the Uounut luainuu ullhou^h the hrickhiyt^r's wife would, in ]mst time, have 
hound her s<»u to tiie Ianl and tn»wt‘l. In the midst of the* eutiTtainnumt she drank to )um, 
and produced ii p 4 |K*r of iHUMun whiidi she int<*nded to have nnx(‘d with his liquor, having 
first taki*u a jiortion of it herM-lf. if the punishment of mutilation had not hetm remitted. 

ddiat mixture of ptndry and npeetaele, which, in our uucieut littTatunq is termed a 
inas<pie, hml Ih'cu encoumgetl i»y Kliv.alHdh, and hocamo still more fusliionable during the 
reigns of dameH nml t'havleH. I'ite qiUHum of both mouarehs, lieing fon*ignors, understood 
th(*- English laugungt* hut inqw’vfeetly, ho tliat the music, dancing, and decorations of a mas(|ue 
wiTO lndtiw adaptt*d to their unuisenient than the more iut(‘lh'(‘tual ent(*rtamment of the 
ri‘gular drama. After C,)ueen EIli7.iihet}fs exampl(', t]i(*y occasionally as^^istml in the 
representation, un<i probably wen* atiU belter plea.sed to bo iK*rrornu‘vs than spectators. 
JouHon w'as the ehief muuui’aetunT of thin uvtude for the eourt ; ami a yi‘ar seldom ]iassed 
without his furnishing more than om* piece of this sort, ddiey w'on^ Visually got up, us tho 
phrase is, with the utun>^t splendour. In tin* semuny, donson hud Inigo dunes for au 
ass(»ciale. Ah compositions, tlieM* trilhs rank hltle higlum than s]io\vh uiul ]>ageants ; but 
they pohS(*ssed u pioperty peculiarly acc(‘pluhh* at court — they aboumh‘d with incense and 
servility. Ibuvever ennty duim*m miglit he as a eritical (‘i*nsm% lie suav jdainly what food 
his royal master Vididied, ami turirmln'd tlu* tahh* jjU‘ntifully. 

'riiis tjccupution inteiruptiul tlu* p4*riiHlical produetiou of las regular plays; but the 
interval hud not been fri^tdously passisl. Jn KiOb ho produced “Elpicame, or the Silent 
Woman" This was goneraHy <’steemed to be tlu* most perfect pattern of a play hitherto 
brought out in England, and might ho selected as Ji proof that its author was a careful 
and leanu'il ohserver of tin* dramatic lawn. Wo are assured that Jonsou was personally 
acquainted with a man quite m ridicubum as Miirosc is represented to he. It may here 
be (»bserv4‘il that the di'seriptum of humour, drawn from knowledge and observation 
of jiarticuhir ptn*H4)u«, was in the lim*, of this author's peculiar genius and talent. There is 
mure wit and fancy in tiialogm? of this play than in any by the same hand. Truewit 
is a scholar, with an alloy of pedantry ; hut he is the best gentleman ever drawn by Jonson, 
whose strength, in geuerHl, wm not properly wit or sharpness of conceit, but the natural 
imitation of variouH and eontnw^te*! follies. The ‘‘Alchemist” came out in 1610. Jonson 
shows in it much leanuug ndative to changes in the external appearance of metals, and 
uses some of the very tenns of art met with in “ Eastward Iloe ; ” which makes it probable 
that the passages in which tlmy are contained are from his pen. This piece was unusually 
free from personal allusions ; yet it was not popular at first. J'he partisans of infenor 
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writers were constantly let loose whenever -Joiison hroUi^ht out a now })Liy ; hut tlieir 
censure was harmless, for he mimberecl among his friends und admirers, Sluilvsiuu-t', Leaumout, 
Fletcher, Donne, Camden, Solden, and a liest of worlhit\s of oMuy (du-s In lUJIi lie 
made the tour of France, and was introdii<‘ed to Cardinal ihuTon, who s]lo^^tHl liim his 
translation of Yirgil; but Perron not being Ins masler ami Hovm‘ei,uiu hut a foivigu eardiiud, 
with his customary bliintness lie told him it Avas a had one About this lime he and Imgo. 
Jones rj[uaiTelled ; and he ridiculed his e<dI(*iiguo ot the Masques, under the eharaeter of 
Sir Lantern Leatliorhead, a Ifobby-horse Seiler. Jhs next play was “ Pile Devil is an 
AssA 1(316 

In 1017, the salary of piKdPaiire.it was settl(‘d on him for lib* by King Janu's, and 
he published his works m one folio vohinie llis fame, lioth as to poetry and leaiiinio, was 
noAV" so fully Gstahlislii'd, tliat lie was invited to thi^ UiiiverPty of (Klbrd by seviu'al members, 
and pavticulai’ly by J)r Cm lief, of Ciiiist (liurch. Pliat eoilegi' was ids n‘si<h‘ne(‘ during Ins 
stay, and ho wms created ]\Iaster of Arts, ill tnll couvoealioii, in duly, lutin' rollowino 

October, on the dealli of naiiiel, lie reei-ned the ajqudiitineut of poet daii rent, afti'i* having 
dischaiged tile duties of tlio ollice for boine time. At tin* lalt<‘r end of this year lie travi'lled 
into Scotland on foot, to visit liis eoru'^poiideiit, Ihuiminmnl, of I law lln»i mhm. douson had 
formed a dosu^u of VAiiliug on tlu‘ history and geography of Si’otlaiid, ami bad received some 
curious dociuneuts from Dnimmoud. 'i’ho mapihilion (d’ additional materials appears to 
have jjocn the inaiii object of liis joiinny. Jn the freeihun of soci.il intereonr-.e, he expri'ssml 
his sentiments strongly coiicevning the authors ninl poets of Ins own time. Drunimoud 
committed the heads of then' (•oii\ersitions to writing, and has been ^everi'ly <'misured on 
account of what ho has left us coiieerniiig his gm^-t. He says that lu' was "'a great lovi'r 
and praiser of hmistlf ; a cmitimuim’ and seoriier of otlu'rs ; choosing rather to lose liis friend 
than his jest ; jealous of every wor<l and action of those about him, ('specially after drnik, 
which was cue of the elements iu which he Ined: a <libsend>li*r of tlu' ]mrts which reigned 
ill him ; a hragger of some good that he w<uit(sl; lu' thniight nothing right, but wliat either 
InmseK or some of his friends had said or dime. Il<' was passionately kind and angry ; 
careless eillior to gain or keiy ; vmdu'tivi', hut if he avus w<‘11 ansvvu'red, greatly chagrined; 
interpreting the best sayings and deeds often to the worst. He* w.ts for either ri'ligion, bemg 
versed in both; oppressed with fancy, which over-mastered his ivasoig u gi'iieivd disease 
among the poets.” Diuuiinomrs loti(ms exhibit Jmisou in a mueli ui<u<* favourabh', hgld ; and 
this inconsistency may, p(n'liapH, he explumed by supposing that llu'y exhtlfd tin' Scotch 
poops delilierate opinion of his gm*st, while Hit' strudun's cont<iined in ins loose notes were 
]>rohal)ly penned in a moment of irritatnm, to which ho apjiears to liavt' bt*(‘U sul>)eet. Jl', 
indeed, the received notions of JoiismCs heat of teiiipi'i* luid any fmmdation, wi' may supjKisc 
him and his northern host to have been oceasionaliy so far advuma'd in disputation, that 
“ testy Drummond could not speak for fretting.” Jenson recorded Ids mlventurcs on this 
joiu'iiey ill a poem, wliieh was accidentally burnt ; a loss which he lamented m another poem, 
called “ An Execration upon Vulcan,” 

The laiireateship obliged liim annually to provide, besides other enter! aimuonts of the 
court, the Christmas Masque: of these, we have a serh's in his w'orks, from 1615 to l(i25. 
In 1625, his comedy, called “ The Staple of News,” was exhibited. In I (>27 Tlu^ New 
Inn” w^as performed at the Blackfriars theatre, and deservedly hissed off tlui stage. Tiiree 
of Jonsoifs plays underwent that fate. Ho was so much incensed against the town, that 
in 1631 he published it with tlio following title : “ The New Inn, or the Idght Heart, a 
comedy; as it was never acted, but most negligently played, by some, the king's stnwants, 
and more squeamishly beheld and censured by others, the king’s subjects, 1629 ; and now 
at last set at liberty to the readers.” To tins he annexed an ode to himself, threatening 
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to loavo tlio s 1 n,<( 0 , wluoli was f^nvoasticully ])arndu‘il hy 0\v<ai Foltliani, a ^yntor of note, and 
autlior of a, ])(njk ruIU‘d “* Jit'^olvos " doiiMnis f<»ild(‘s and oxctdloiHdos av(‘ [iIoiiKantly 

tou(‘lu‘d l)y Sir Joliu Siu-klin.i^, in his S(*"'it»ii of tin* An ini|)nd>nhl(* story is tohl 

by Cilibor, and iv])(‘a1od hy Sniollot, that in Hon, bring rrilut*f<l to di^tri'-s, and h\ing 

ill an obscun* ul](‘y, potitionml his Majrsty to assi^t liini in his poM-rly and sirkiioss; Imt 
lliiit, on rocohing ton |iounds, lu* said to Iho inossinigor \Nho brought tho donatioiu ‘Mils 
Iiliijobty has soul mo tmi ])ounds )MH*aus(* I am poor and Jivo in alloy: go and toll him that 
his s(»nl IhoH in an alloy/' Ills annual jii'iismn had lusm inoroasod iVmu a hundnsl marks 

to a Imndnsl pounds, \\ith tho widomno <nldition of a. yoarly tim‘oi‘ of Canary lit* 

re(*oivoil from Hk’ king a furthor pv(‘S(‘nt of ono luindr<Hl pounds in that vory y(‘ar, whioh 
ho admAvlodgi'd in an (pigram jaihlishod in his works, (kmld ho, as lio dors in his 
Kpistlo ]\It‘ndioant /’ ha\o furtlior solu‘it{‘d tho Lin’d 'i'roasuror foi’ roliof in Itlhl, had ho 
boon guilty of suoh an insult to royalty in lt'>::il)? I'hm’o is roason to b<*ii<'VO that bo bad 

pousions from tho oily, ami from siAoral of tho nohility and goutry ; partioidurly from l\li\ 

Sutton, tho foundor of the C'hartorhousi*. Yt‘t, with ail those lu'lps, Jiis hnanoos wore 
mirodomnoil from disorder. 

Jn his distress, ho oauu* upon the stage again, in spite of his last dofi*at. Two oomedies, 
without, a datig ‘‘The I\lagni‘tie Lmly,” and “The 'lale uf a luh," )>elmig to those latter 
compositions, whu'h Trydeu has calk'd his ilolages ; at all events, th(‘y are the dotag('S of 
Jonsoii. Ah'xandor (liU, a poetaster of the times, attacked him \\ith brutal fury, on account 
of his “ Magnetic Lady/’ Chll was a hud man, us "Wi'll as a had poet; and eJonsou avadt'd 
himself of his adversary's weak points in a short but cutting rojdy. His last masipio was 

performed July 30, 1031-, and the only piece extant of later date is his “ Ni‘W Year's Ode 

for Kidf)/’ Ho died of palsy, August O, 1(>37, in his sixty-third year, and was huihal in 
Westminster Abbey. Ilis gi^ave-stouc only bears th(‘ quaint iuserij[>tion, — “ (.) je\uH Hkn" 

JONSON ! ” 

In the boginning of I <338, elegies on bis death weri! puhUslu'd, uiulor tlu* title of 

Jonsonius Viribus, or, the Alemory of Hen Jonson Ucwived, hy tlu^ J*'ri(*nds of the 
Muses/’ This colh'etlon eont.ims ]K)cms by Lord Falkland, Ia»rd LucKluu’st, Sir Jidni 
Beaumont, Sir Tlionias Hawkins, Fir. WalliT, JMayne, (artwright, ^^uryng, the author of 
“ Etligies Anunis/’ and otlua- contributors of note. In 111 10, tlu* former volume of his 
works was reprinted ; with a seeuml, e(»ntainiug llu* rest of his plays, masques, and 
enlertainuients ; Lndevwmods; Engiish <*ramniar; his translation of Art of 

Toetry; and Jhscoverics, The latter is a jirosi* wi»rk of various and oxtemsivi^ learning, 
containing o])inions on all snhjoets, w’ovthy to he weighed eMui at this distant period. Ju 
ITK) his works were reju’inled in six volumes octavo. Another edition appeared in 1756, 
under the care of Hr. Whalley, of St. John's, Oxford, with notes, and the addition of a 
comedy not insert (ul in any former i‘dition, called “The Case is Altered" But all former 
editions are superseded in value by that of Mr. Gitrord. 

Jonson was marrical, and bad children : particularly a sou and a daughter, both celebrated 
hy him in epitaphs at their death; hut none of his cliildren survived him. 

As a dramatic waiter he is remarkable for judgment in the arrangement of his plots; 
a Inippy choice of characters ; and skill in maintaining character throughout the piece. The 
manners of the most trifling persons arc always consistent. Drydeii censures him for 
exhibiting mechanic humour, “ Where men were dull and conversation low,” This remark 
is so far just, that Jonson chiefly aimed at mirth by the contrast and collision of wdiat 
Drydeu terms humour. The reader, however, would do the dramatist injustice, were he to 
apply the word humour to him in its modern and confined sense. Jonson cultivated it 
according to a more philosophical definition ; as a technical term for character.s sw^ayetl 
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and directed by some predominant passion, tbe display of which, niidor various circuinstuuces, 
formed the strength of the comedy. Among the writers of that aga*, Jousou alone jierhaps 
felt all the impropriety arising from frequent and vioI(mt change of setme. ^'et Jonsoii 
Ihmself, who disapproved of Bluikspero’s practice in that })iirlicuhiv, was not wholly free 
from it, as Dryden has remarked with some appearance triuini>h. ]k>pe has touched on 
Ms genius in respect to dramatic poetry. lie says, — “ Tliat when Jonson got possc^ssiun 
of the stage, he brought critical learning into vogue ; and this was not <lone without dhliculty, 
which appears from those frequent lessons, and indeed almost doelamationH, which ho was 
forced to prefix to his first plays, and put into the niuutlis of his actors, the gn‘x, cliorus, 
&c., to remove the prejudices and reform the judgTiient of his hearcu’s. 'Ihll then the 
English authors had no thoughts of writing upon tlu‘ model of the anciimts ; tlndr tragedies 
were only histories in dialogue, and their comedies filltvwed tlie threiul of any novel as they 
found it, no less implicitly than if it had been triu‘ liistoryd’ In fa(*t, tins author s object 
was to foimd a reputation on understanding, and submitting to thc^ discipline of the ancient 
stage ; but his success fell short of his just ex})ectations, and he growls on every occasion 
against tlie rude taste of an age which preferred to his laboured and well concocted sci^uos, 
the more glowing, wild, and irregular effusions of his unlearned contmnporaries. Ihyond 
this there appears nothing to confirm the eagerly propagated opinion of his pndo and 
malignity, at least in the earlier part of his life. At that time he contributed an encomium 
to almost every play or poem that appeared, from BhakBpero down to the translator of 
Du Bartas. His antagonist, Decker, seems to hint at a personal failing, seldom allit^d to 
malignity, when, in the ‘'Satiromastk,'* Sir Vauglian says to Horai'O, that is Jonson, I have 
some cousin-german at court shall beget you the reversion of the must it of the king's revels, 
or else to be his Lord of Misrule now at Ohristnuis.'’ We have already quoted Drummond 
to the purport that “ drink was one of the oieinonts in whicli ho lived ; ’’ which aiTounts 
but too weE for the poverty of his latter days, in spite of royal and noble munificence* In 
reference to this unfortunate propensity, the following amusing story is told : — Camden had 
recommended him to Sir Widter Ealeigh, w'ho trusted him with the care and education of 
his eldest son 'Walter, a gay spark, who could not brook Ben’s rigorous treatment ; but 
percOTing onfe foible in Ms disposition, made use of that to throw ofi: the yoke of his 
government. Tliis was an uMudey habit Ben bad contracted, through his love of jovial 
company, of being overtaken with liquor, which Bir Walter did of all vices most abominate, 
and hath most exclaimed against. One day, when Ben had ti\kon a plentiful dose, and 
was faEen into a sound sleep, young Baleigh got a great basket, and a couple of men, wlio 
laid Ben in it, and then with a pole carried him between their shoulders to Sir Walter, 
telling him their young master had sent home his tutor. 
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The father of this jC^roat iwintor was a mai^oslrate of ATitwerp, wlio, durin^f the desperate 
stniK^cjle of tlie Nell^erlauds to sluike otf the dominion of S}>am, retired fi'oni liis own city 
to Colo^/ue, to obcape from tlie miseries of war. Idreri'^ in tlie }<Mir 1577, Pet(‘.r Paul 
Huhens was liorn. At an Ciudy age lie gave indications of suj'orior abilities, and his education 
WHS conducted with suitalihj care. Tlie elder llubeus returned to Antwerp with his family, 
when that city passed again into tlie hands of Spain. It the custom of that age to 

domesticate the sons of honourable families in the houses of the noLility, where they were 
instructed in all the accomplishments becoming a gentleman: and in ■ conformity with it, young 
Eubens entere<l as a page into* the service of tliB Countess of Lalain. The restraint and 
formality of this life ill suited his warm imagination and active mind ; and on his fathers death 
he obtained permission from his mother to commence his studies as a painter under Tobias 
Verliaecht, by whom he was taught the }>nnciples of landscape painting and of architecture. 
But Eubens wishejd * to become an historical painter, and he entered the school of Adam 
.,Van Oort, who was then eminent in that branch of aid. This man possessed great talents, 
but they were de^aded by a brutal temper and profligate liahits, and JUihens soon left 
him in disgust. His next master was Otho Van Veen or V<'uius, an artist in almost every 
respect the opposite of Van Oort, distinguished l)y scholastic acquivonumts as well as professional 
skill, of refined manners, ami aniiuhle dis}H)sition. Paibens was always accustomed to speak 
of him with gri>at respect and allection, nor wa.s it extra-ordinary that he should liave conceived 
a cordial esteem for a man wlios(‘ chaixuder bor(‘ so strong a res(‘tublaiico to his own. From 
Venius, lUibcns imbibed his fondness for allegory; which, though in many respects objeotkmable, 
certainly contributes to the magnificence of his style. In 1000, after having studied four 
years under this mastt;r, ho visite-d Italy, hearing letters of recommendation from Albert, 
governor of tlui Netherlands, by wbom he had already been employed, to Yinceni^io (srdnzaga, 
Duke of Mantua. He was rec(‘ived by that Prince with marked distinction, and appointed 
one of the gentlemen of his chamber, lie remained at Mantua two years, during which 
time he ex(‘.cuted several original pictures, and devoted himself attentively to the study 
of the works of Giulio Eomano. 

In passing through Venice, Eubens liad been deeply impr.essed with the great works 
of art wliicli he saw there. He had determined to revisit that city on the first opportunity, 
and at length obtained permission from his patron to do so. In the Venetian school Ins 
genius found its proper aliment; but it is perhaps to Paul Veronese that he is pnncipally 
indebted. He looked at Titian, no doubt, with unqualified admiration; but Titian has, 
on all occasions, a dignity and sedateness not congenial to the gay temperament of Eubens. 
In Paul Veronese he found all the elements of his subsequent style; gaiety, magnificence, 
fancy disdainful of restraint, brilliant colouring, and that masterly execution by which an 
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almost endless variety of objects are blended into one harmonious whole Three pictures, 
painted for the church of the Jesuits immediately after his return to ]\rantua, attested how 
effectually he had prosecuted his studies at Yenico. lie then developed those powers winch 
afterwards established his reputation, and secured to him a distim'tioii whudi he still holds 
without a competitor, that of being the best imitator and most fumiidable rival of the 
Venetian school. 

Tome, with its exhaustless treasures of art, w.is still before him, and he was soon 
gratified with an opportunity of Msiting that ca])it<d J’he I hike of ]\Iautua wisiied to obtain 
copies of some of the finest pictures there, aii<l he engaged Ihibens to make tlnau, with 
the double motive of availing liini'^cdf of his tahaits ami facilitating his studies. This task 
was doubtless rendered light to Kubeiis, as well by giMtitude towards his patron as by his 
OTO gi’cat facihiy of execution. ]n this n^spoet Sir d. iU^ynolds considers him superior 
to all other painters; and says that he was perhaps the greatest master in the mechanical 
part of his art, the best wua’kmau with his tools, that iw'er handled a pmuMlT lie executed 
for the Duke copies of sevcTal great wau’ks, which <'<mhl siMiaady b(" (U^tinguisl^ed from , 
the originals. Among Ins owm com])ositions, painted ^^hllli at Donua tlu^ most conspicuous 
are throe in the church of S. Croce in Gerusalemme, twm of which, Christ Ix'aring the (Toss, 
and the Crucifixion, are considered to rank among his (iiiest i>roductioiis. There is also, 
in the Campidoglio, a picture painted by him at this time, uf the fimluig of Romulus and 
Remus, a ’work of remarkable si)irit ami lieaiity. 

Rubens, ho\vever, had formed lus style at Venice, andw^as not induced by the contemplation 
of the great works at Rome to alter it m any essential particular. It is not thmice to he 
inferred that he was insonsildc to the wondm's whudi siutouiuIihI him at Rome ; that lie 
did not appreciate the epic sublimity of Micluel Angehi, tlic inire intelligence of Raphael ; 
his admiration of ancient sculpture is attested by his wndUeii pre<*epts. Of the anti<iue, 
certainly, no trace of imitation is to ho found in his works ; but jierluips the bold stylo 
of design, which he had adopted In opposition to the nieagiv taste of his German jmedecessois,^ 
was confirmed by the swelling outlirms of Mieluud Augeb). If hc‘ imitated Raphael in anything, 
it was in composition ; and if in that great quality of art he has any superior, it is in 
Raphael alone. 

The opinion wdiich llie Duke of IMantua had fornuMl of Ruhmis' general jxi’wcvs wms 
now evinced in an extraordinary maimer. Having o(*casion, in 1005, to smul an envoy 
to Spam, ho selected Rubens for th{‘ purpose, and directed him to return immediatGy trom 
Rome to Mantua, in order to sot out on his embassy. 'Vlni young artist siu'oeeded equally 
well as a diplomatist and as a painter, lie oxecut(‘d a purtrait of the King, wdio honoured 
him witli flattering marks of distinction, and he fully accoiujilished the object of his mission. 
Shortly after his return to Mantua ho revisited Rome, wdierc he contributed tliree •])icturcs 
to the church of S. Maria in Vallictdla. In these the hniUition of ]‘aul Vormu^se is jiarticulurly 
conspicuous. He next wont to Genoa, whm’e he execuU‘d several important works, and 
was regarded in that city with an intcTest and respect comm<*usurate to his high reputation. 
In the midst of this splendid career, Rubens received intelligence that his mother, from whom 
he had been absent eight years, lay dangerously ill lie hastened to Antwerp, hut she 
had expired before his arrival. Tlie death of this affectionate parent alllicted him so severely, 
that he determined to quit a city fraught with painful associations, and to take up his future 
residence in Italy. But the Duke Albert and the Infanta Isabella, being anxious to retain 
him in their own territory, he was induced to relinquish his intention, and finally settled 
at Antwerp. 

There he continued to practise during several yc'ars, and enriched Europe, the Low 
Countries especially, with a surprising number of pictures almost uniform in excellence. His 
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style, indeed, with all its ndnnrahlo qualities, was one iu which the delicacies of form and 
expression were never a]low<Ml to stand iu the way of des[)atch. II is mode of working was to 
make small sketches, slightly Imt distinctly; thi'se were delivert'd to l)is scludars, who executed 
pictures from them on a larger scale, ^^llu•h they carried forward almost to the final stage 
at wliK'h Ivuhens took them u]> himself. 'I'lms his own lal^our was given only to iinamtion 
and fmibhing, the only parts of tlie art iu whicli the painter s g<auus is esstmtially exercised. 
WluTcver his works were dispersed, the ileniand for tlusu increas(ah and fovtimc poured 
in on him in a gohleu ilood. Ituhens’ mode of h\ing nt Antwerp was the heau. Ideal (jf 
a painters exist enc(^ His house was eiubt'llished with such a collei'tioii of works of art, 
pictures, statues, busts, vases, and other ohjeets of curiosity ami elegance, as gave it. the 
air of a primady museum. In the midst of tliese he pursued his labours, and i1 wa,s Iiis 
constant ]u’iu‘tice while painting to have n^ad to Inm w<U'ks of ancient or nu)d<*rii literature 
in various languages. It is a strong testimony to the variety of his powers, and the cultivation 
of his mind, that he was well skilled in se\en dillereiit tongues. Jlis S])l(*ndid ('stublishment 
eom])reheuded a collection of wdd beasts, wliicli he kept as living modtds for those bunting-pieces, 
and other representations of savage animals, which have m‘ver hoeii surpassed. Such talents 
and such success could not fail of exciting einy, a cabal, lieaded by Schut, Jaiiseris, and 
Uombouts, endeavoured to detract from Ins reputation, and it is amusing to find him accused, 
among other deficiencies, of wanting invention! llis great picture of the Dt'seent from the 
Cross, painted for the Cathedral of Aiitw^erp, and exhibited while the outcry ag<unst liini 
was at Its height, effectually allayed it. Snyders and Wildeiis were answer<‘(l iu a similar 
manner. They liad insinuated that the chief credit of Eubens' landscapes and animals 
was due to their assistance, Eubens painted several lion and tiger hunts, and other similar 
works, entirely with his own hand, which he did not permit to be seen until they were 
completed. In these works ho even surpassed Ms former productions; they were oxtaaited 
with a truth, power, and energy, which excited universal astouishnumt, ami etlectually put 
''his adversaries to silence. Eubens condescended to gi\e no other reply to his eahumnators ; 
and he showed his own goodness of heart, by iinding employment tor those among thmn 
whom he understood to bo iu want of it. 

In 1028 he was commissioned by Mary do Me<h(‘i, of kniiua*, to adorn tlio 

Gallery of the Luxembourg with a set of i)icturos, twi'nty-ibur in numlxu', illustrative of 
the events of her life. Within three years In^ compUlial this maguilicamt. smm's, in which 
allegory mingles with history, and the imnnmse variily of actors, human and superhuman, 
with appropriate accompauimouts, lays open a hoiimlless fidd to tlie imagination of the 
artist. The largest of these pictures, which is the. coronation of Mary do Medici, combines 
with the gorgeous colouring proper to th<i subj<!C.t., a correct lU'ss and chastity of design 
seldom attained by Ivubens, ami is coiisequcmtly an example of that high excellence which 
might he expectcal from his style w'heii divested of its imp(*rfections. The gallery of the 
Luxembourg, as long as it posst‘ssed those ornanumts, was considered one of the wonders 
of Europe, ddie pictures are now removed to the Louvre^ and are seen perhaps with 
diminished effect, among tlic mass of miscellaneous works with which they are surrounded. 

Tim two last of the Luxembourg series Eubens finished in Paris. On his return to 
the Ketherlands lus political talents were again called into requisition, and he was despatched 
by the Infanta Isabella to ]\Iadrul, to receive mstimctions preparatory to a negotiation for 
peace between Spain and England. I'liilip IV, and the Duke cle Olivarez, his minister, 
received him with every demonstration of regard, nor did they neglect to avail themselves 
of his professional sldll. The King engaged him to paint four pictures of large dimensions 
for the Convent of Carmelites, near Madrid, recently founded by Olivarez, to whom I’hilip 
presented tliose magnificent works. The subjects were the Triumph of the New Law, 
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Abraham and Melchizedec, the four Evangelists, and the four Eoctois ot the Church, 

with their distinctive emblems. He also painted a series of pictuies fm the gicat Saloon 
of the Palace at Madrid, which represent the Rape of the Sal)nios, the Battle between 

the Bomans and Sabines, the Bath of Idana, Perseus and Andromeda, the Pape of Plelen, 
the Judgment of Paris, and the Triumph of Laechus, I he Bidgmont of laris is now 
in the National Gallery, and may be consiilered one of the tinost of Buhens’ smaller 
pictures ; the figures being half the size of life, llio King ic\Miulod him niunificimtly, and 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

Bubens returned to Flanders in 1(327, and had no soomu' roiulered an account of his 
mission to the Infanta, than he was sent by that princess to England, in order to sound 
the Government on the subject of a peace with Spam, the And obstaede to wdiich had 
been removed by the death of the Duke of Buckingham It is probable that JUibcns' 
extraordinary poivers as an artist formed one motive for employing him in those diplomatic 
functions. The monarclis to whose couits he was scut were iiassionate admirers of art, 

and the frequent visits which they made to LUibens m his i^aintiiig-room, and tlu‘ conll- 

deuce with which they honoured him, gave him opportunities, ]>erhai)s, in his double 
capacity, of obviating political dithcultics, which might not other\vis<‘ have been so easily 

overcome. This w^as certainly the case in his negotiations with Charles T, lie was not, 

it appears, formally presented in the character of an envoy. But the monarch received 
him with all the consideration due to his dislinguislual character; and it was while lie 

was engaged on the paintings at Whitehall, the progress of which the King delighted to 

inspect, that he disclosed the object of his visit, and produced his criHlentials. This he 

did with infinite delicacy and address; and the King W'us hy no nutans indisposed to 

listen to his proposals. A council vrus appointed to negotiate with liim on the subject of 
a pacification, which \vas soon after concluded. It wms on this o(‘<Misiou that Uubens painted 
and presented to the King the picture of JT^acc and Whir, winch is now in our National 
Gallery. The relation of that wmrk to the olyect of lus nussbin is obvious : the blessing.* o* 
peace in contradistinction to the miseries of W'ar are beautifully illiistratoil ; and wbothcr 
Eubens paid this compliment to the King while his m'gotiations were in progress, or after 
they were terminated, a more elegant and apjiropriatc gift was never addressed by a 
minister to a monarch. The painter was sphmdidly rt‘miuu‘rat od, and honoured with 

Itnighthood by Charles in 1G30. d’he object of Ids missiou being bapjuly accomplished, 
he returned to tlio Netherlands, where he was received with the distinctiou ilue to Ins 

splendid genius and successful services. 

His various and incessant labours appear to have prematurely broken his constitution ; 
he had scarcely attained his fifty-eighth year when he was attaidced by gout with more 
than usual severity. Tins painful disease was succeeded hy a g(‘nerul debility, which 
obliged him to desist from the cxcciilioii of large wm’ks, to relinquish all public business, 
and even to limit his correspondence to his particular friends, and a few distinguished 
artists. His letters, however, when he touches on the subject of art, rise into a strain of 
animated enthusiasm. He continued to work, hut chiefly on small subject, s, till the year 
1640, when he died at the age of sixty-three, lie was interred with great splendour m 
the church of St. James, under the altar of liis private chapel, which lie had ornamented 
with one of his finest pictures. A monument was erected to his memory by his widow 
and children, with an epitaph descriptive of liis distinguished talents, the functions lie had 
fiRed, and the honours with wliich he had been rewarded. 

In extent of range the pencil of Buheiis is unrivalled. History, portrait, landscape 
under the aspect of every season, animal life in every form, are equally familiar to him. 
His hunting pieces especially, wherein lions, tigers, and other wild animals, with men. 
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clogs, and horses, are depicted under all the circumstances of fierce excitement, momentary 
action, and complicated foreshortenmgs, are wonderful, rtubcns wanted only a purer style 
in designing the human figure, to have been a perfect, as well as a univorbul painter. 
His taste in this particular is singularly unhko that which the habits of his life seemed 
likely to produce. He had been bred up in scenes of courtly elegance, and he was 
acquainted with whatever was beautiful in art; yet his conception of character, especially 
in relation to fcniiniiic beauty, betrays a singular want of refinement IIis goddesses, 
nymjdis, and heroines arc usually fat, middle-aged ladies, sometimes CYCii old and ugly; 
and they always retain the peculiarities of individual models. His men, too, though not 
without an air of portly grandeur, want mental dignity. Faults of such miigiiilude 
would have ruined the fame of almObt any other painter; but while llie pi(*tares of 
Ituhcns are hi'fore us, it is hard to criticise seviTely tluar defects. If, as a colourist, he 
is inferior to dhtian, it is, perhaps, ratlmr in kind than in degree : 'Fitiaifs colouring may 
he compared to the sidcndour of Oie smnuier sun ; that of lUibens exdles the (‘xliilarating 
sensations of a spring morning. It is true that the artifice of his system is sometimes 
too ap})arcut, whereas, in Titian, it is wholly concealed ; llubens, however, imintial lor a 
darker atmosidiere, and adapted the ofiect of his pictures to the light iu wdiidi they \ve:e 
likedy to be seen. Inferior to Kai>haol in elegance and purity of composition, he competes 
wuth him in fertility and clearness of arrangement. He drew from J^aul Veronese a 
general idea of difiused and splendid eftect, hut he superadded ])owcrs of pathos and 
expression, to which that artist was a stranger. It is, as Iteynolds justly observes, only 
in his large works that the genius of Rubens is fully developed ; , in these ho appears as 
the Homer of his art, dazzling and astonishing with poetic conception, with grandeur, 
and energy, and executive power. 

Of Euhens’ personal character \yo may speak in terms of high praise. Ho bore his 
great reputation witliout pride or presumption ; he wms amiable in his domestic relations, 
WMrt<?ous and afialfie to all. He w^as tlie hbeiMl micourager of merit, (‘spianally in his 
own art, and he repaid those among his contemporaries who asjiersod him, by (‘iideavouring 
to serve them. liis own mind was uncoutaminat(‘d by en\y, fin wliich pinhaps little 
credit will be given Inm, conscious, as he mubt have binai, of Ids own most ('xlraordinary 
endowments. Ills noble admission, how<‘vor, of d’ltiair.s su[)eriority, W'lieu he copied one 
of Ills works at jMadiid, attests the magnanimity of his disposition ; and his almost 
parental kiudiioss to Ins pu]»il, Yaudyk(‘, sliows that ho was oipiaily willing to X’ecogmze 
tlic claims, and to promote the suc,ci»ss of IKing gmuus. 

lUiIanis’ gnnitcst works arc at Antwerp, (Jologno, Puns, Munich, and Madrid. The 
paintings at Whitehall miglit have formed a noble monument of Ins powers, but they have 
suffered both from neglect and reparation. There are smaller works of his m the National 
Gallery, the Dulwich Gallery, ami in almost every private collection in this country. 

The best mcmioir of Jlubens with wdiich wo are acquainted is in La Vie des Peintres 
FlamamlH, jnir J)t‘^ camps/’ Notices may also be found in the Abr6g6 de la Me des 
Pemtres, par De biles.’’ There is an English life in Bryan’s ‘‘Dictionary of Painters.” 
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William was born on tho 1st of Aja-il, 1578, at Folk^tnnc on Iho soutborn coast of 

Kent. He wais the eldest of nine eliildreiii : of tlie littlt‘ ninn; is known tlnui that several of 
the brothers were amonn the most eminent merchants m tbt‘ city of ra)mlon (lurni<.> tht‘ rei^ijfns of 
the two first Stuarts Ilis father, Thomas Harvey, followed no |irtifessi<»n. H(‘ married Joanna 
Falke at the ago of twenty, and lived upon liis own estate at Folkstoiu'. Tins jiroperty 
devolved by inlieritance ii])on bis eldest son ; and tin* greatest part of it was eventually 
bequeathed by liim to the college at whieh li(‘ was <*ducated. 

At ten years of ago he commenct‘d Im stinlies at th{‘ grammar-school in (’antm-biiry ; and 
upon the 31st of May, 1593, soon after tlie completion of Ins titleentb y(*ar, was admitted as a 
pensioner at Caius College, Camlindgo. 

At that time a familiar acquaintance with logic ami the leanuHl la.nguag(‘S was indispimsablc 
as a first step in tlie imosecution of all the branches of hcieTic(‘, esjjeeially of inc'diiMiie; and 
the skill with which Harvey avails himself of the scholastic form of reasoning in his groat 
work on the Circulation, with the elegant Latin stylo of all his writings, partitnilarly of‘ lus 
latest work on the Generation of Animals, afford a sullicieiit proof of liis diligeuei* Ih" file 
prosecution of these preliminary studies during tlie next four years whiidi ln‘ spmit at Cambridge, 
The two next wore occupied in visiting the principal cities and s(suinari(‘s of tin* Cimtineut. lie 
then prepared to address himself to those investigations to whitdi the ri^st of his life was 
devoted; and the scene of Ins introduction to them could not have been better chosen 
than at the University of Padua, where be became a student, in his tWi'Uty-Si'cond y(*ai\ 

The ancient physicians gathered what they knew of unatoiny from inaccurate disst'clions of 
the lower animals ; and the slender knowledge thus ac(iuire<l, however iiuuUspiati* to unfold the 
complicated functions of the human frame, was abundantly sufiicieut as a basis for conjecture, of 
which they took full advautngo. With them everything became easy to (*xplain, precisely because 
nothing was understood ; and the nature ami tnnitment of disease, the groat ol»jt‘et (d‘ medicine 
and of its subsidiary sciences, was hardily a])a.ndoued to tlio conduct of the imagination, and 
sought for literally among the stars. Nevertheless, so firmly was their authority established, that 
even down to the close of the sixteenth century the naturalists of Kurope still continued to derive 
all their physiology, and the greater part of their anatomy and mCilicims from the works of 
Aristotle and Galen, read not in the original Greek, but re-trauslatcd into Latin from the 
interpolated versions of the Arabian physicians. The opinions entertained by these dictators in 
the republic of letters, and consequently by their submissive followers, with regard to the structure 
and functions of the organs concerned in the circulation, were particularly fanciful and confused, 
so much so, that it would be no easy task to give an intelligible account of them that would not 
be tedious from its length. It will be enough to say, that a scarcely more oppressive mass of 
mischievous error was cleared away from the science of astronomy by the discovery of Newton, 
than that from which physiology was disencumbered by the discovery of Harvey. 
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But thou^ ^ mmpUtBi by m Eugli^iaEfeau, it fe to Italy tfeat, in anatomy, as 

in most of tbt sci^ces, w om tbs first mmxptB to cast ^ the thraldom of tho and^ts» 
Mundimis had pdbMed a work in the year 1315, wMoh contained a few orii^nal observations of 
his own ; ‘his essay was so well recaved imt it remained the text-book of tlxe Italian 
sehobls of ,^afe^y for upwards of two centuries. It enriched from time to time by varions 
^bnn 4 :^:^{!^j, among th.e chief of whom were Achillini, and Borengarius, the first pejcson who 
ptd)lMed anatomical plates. But the great reformer of anatomy was Vesalius, who, boni 
at Brussels in 1514, had attained such early celebrity during his studies at J^aris and l^ouvain, 
that he was invited by the republic of Venice in bis twenty-second year to the ebair of anatomy 
at Padua, which he filled for scvim years with the highest reputation, lie also taught a,t 
Bologna, and subsequently, by the invitation of Cosmo de' Medici, at Jhsa. ’’f'lie first (‘ditiim of 
his work, De Corporis llxmiani Fabricri,'^ was printeil at Basle in the year IhdH ; it is p(‘rlnip» 
one of the most successful oilorts of lumnin imlustry aiul res(‘art‘h, ami from tlu‘ date of 
its publication begins an entirely new era. in tlie scieiu'e of wJiicli it treats, Tlic despotic 
sway hitherto maintained in the schools of medicine by tlu‘ wxilings of Aristotle and (hilen 
was now sbak(‘n to its foundation, ami a new race of anatomists eagmly jn’c'ssed forward in the 
path of discovery. Among tln'se no one was more conspicuous than Ballopiiis, the disciple, 
successor, and in f;um‘, the rival of Vesalius, at Padua. After him the anatomical professorship 
was tilled by Flibricius ab A(piapendento, the last of the distmguished anatomists who flourished 
at Padua in the sixteenth century. 

Harvey became lus pupil in 1599, and from tliis time he appears to have applied himself 
seriously to the study of anatomy. The first germ of tlie discovery which has shed immortal 
honour on his name and country was conceived in the lecture-room of I’abricius. 

He remained at Padua for two years ; and, having received the degree of Doctor in Arts 
and ]\iodiciiie with unusual marks of distinction, returned to England curly in the year 1602. 
'’ihvo y(‘ar<^ afterwards he commenced practice in London, and married the daughter of 
Hr,. Btowiic, by wlioiu ho had no children. He became a Bellow of the College 

of Physicians wlieii about thirty years of age, having in the meantime renewed bis degree of 
Doctor in Medicine at Cambridge ; and was soon after oU^cttHl Physician to St. Bartholomew s 
Hospital, — ^whkh ofHci' he retained till a late pexiod of his life. 

On the 4th of August, 1615, he was appointed Bead(‘r of Anatomy and Surgery to 
tlie College of Physicians. I’rom some scattered hints in his writings it appears that his 
doctrine of the circulation was first advanced in his lectures at the college about four years 
afterwards ; and a note-book, in his own handwriting, is still preserved at the British Museum, in 
which the principal arguments by which it is substantiated are hriefiy set down, as if for reference 
in the lecture-room^. Yet with the characteristic caution and modesty of true genius, he 
continued for nine years longer to reason and experimentalize upon what is now considered one 
of the simplest, aa it is undoubtedly the most important, known law of mmal nature ; and it 
wp not till the year 1628, the fifty-first of his life, tbatJ he consented to publish his discovery to 
the world. , , , ' 

In that year the ^‘Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et SaUgidnis'^ was 
at Frankfort. This masteidy treatise begins with a short outline and refutation of 
of former anatomists on the movement of the animal fluids and the function of the hei&srt; ;the 
author discriminating with care, and anxiously acknowledging the glimpses of the truth to 
met with in their writings ; as if he had not only kept in mind the justice due to previous 
discoveries, and the prudence of softening the novelty and veiling the extent of his own, but had 
foreseen the preposterous imputation of plagiarism, which, with other inconsistent charges, 
afterwards* brought forward against him. This short sketch is followed by a plain exposition of 
the anatomy of the circulation, and a detail of the results of numerous expermients ; and the 
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now tlicory is fiiiully maiiiliiined in a strain of (‘.loso ami i»)W(‘rriil and followed into 

some of its most important const‘qnoncos. Tlie wliolo ar^mmont is o(Midu<‘tod in simple 
and improtonding langnago, with great ]H*rspionity, and sorupultuis attimtion to logical form. 

The doctrine announccMl by Harvey may be ianedy siatinl thus : 

When the bhnnl supplied for the various processes which are (‘arned on in the living body 
has undergone a cia’tain degree of change, it rtsjuiiH's to he purilhsl hy the ac.t of resi)iratiou.^ 
For this purpose it is urged onwanls hy fresh hlood funn IxTiiid into the vi'ins ; and, returning 
in them from all parts of the body, (*uttTs a cavity of the lu‘art called tin* ntjht auricle. At the 
same time the jnirified blood, returning from the lungs hy the ptduionary vtans, ]>ashes into tlni 
left auricle. When liaise two c;uiti<K, wlih^ii are {lislinct from (‘aid) otlu*r, ari‘ sullicienlly ddatod, 
they contract, ami fona* the, blood winch they ctmluin into 1Wi> otlier mindi more muscular 
ca\ities called r(‘sj)ecti\ely tin' viglit and left rcufrirl(\ \d\ ndrogri'ssioii into tlu‘ uuricU's btang 
pr(‘ventt*d hy vahes, wlindi admit of a passagi^ in oni‘ dirmaion <»nly. 'Die venti’udt*s tlnm 
contract in tlnar turn willi grtail fnaag and at tin' sann* iu'-tanl ; and ]a’opcl tlieir blood, tlu' right 
hy tlie pulmonary arliay into the lungs : tin* left, whudi is mindi tin* strongts’ oi tin* twi\ into all 
jjarts of tin' hotiy, hy the gn^at artery calli'd tin* adrfa ,ind its hrancln'^ ; all vi'turu being 
prevented as hcfori' hy \alvi*H si(uat<'d at tin' tndlices <»r tlio^e V(‘ssels, which are cFsisl 
most accuratidy wln'ii tiio vi'idritdcs relax, h) the hut'kward ]»rev‘*ure of the hlood arising 
from tin* tdastieity of tin' arteries. 1'hns the purilhsl hloo<l pa'-ses from the lungs by the 
pulmonary veins through tlie hd’t nurn'h' into tin* M-ntriele of tin* sann* sde, l>y which it is 
distrihnt(.*d into all parts of the body, timing tin' \itiatcd blood hefort* it, and the vitiatisl hhmd is 
pushi'd into and along the vt'ins to tin' right aurich*, and tln'iici* is sent into the right ventricle, 
whitdi pro]H'ls it by the )»uhuoiuiry artery through the lungs. In this manner a double 
circulation is Kojit up by the sole agi'iicy of tlie heart, through tlie lungs ainl through the 
body; the contractions of the aurhdes ami ventricles taking ]dac(‘ ahi‘nml(*ly. d'o pn'vcnt 
any hackw’urd motion (kf the Mood in the supt'rfndal ^eins, which might ha]>p(m from their 
liability to external pressure, they are. also provided Nvith simple and very comnleti^ ^valves 
which admit of a passage only towards the heart. They wens hrst n'lnavki'd by h'uhricius ah 
Aquapendente, and cxhibitoil in his lecture's to Harvey among the rest uf his pupiM ; hut 
their function remaiinid a mystery till it was explained hy the discovery of tin* circulation. 
It is ndatod by Boyle, upon Harvey’s own authority, that the first i<lea this ctunprehemjiYo 
principle suggested itself to him when couBidering tlio structure of these* valves. 

ddic pulmonary circulation liad been surmised hy (hih'U, and muintaiiu*d by his successors ; 
hut no proof even of this imsulatod portion of the trutli, imuH' than unnkuuteil to strong 
probability, liad been giv(‘n till the time of Harvt'y ; and no jklausihlo claim to the discovery^ 
Still loss to the demonstration, of tin* gem'ral circulation lias (‘ver Ixn'U s(it up in opposition 
to his Imh'cd its trutli wms quite iucoiiHistmit with tin* idi'as ovt^ry where entm'tuiuod in 
the schools on the functions of tini Iieurt and otluT visci'ra, aiul was destriU'tive of many 
favourite theories, d’ho ih*w doefrine, therefore, ns may wi*ll lx* siqiposed, was nxieived by 
most of tho anatomists of the jkoriod with distrust, and hy all with burprist*. Some of them 
undertook to refute it ; but th(*ir (jhjt'ctions turned principally on the sil(*nce of Galen, or 
consisted of the most frivolous cavils : the controversy, too, a^^sumed tho form of personal 
abuse, even raoxo speedily than is usually the. case when autliority is ut i.ssue with reason. 
To such opposition Harvey for some time did not tliirik it necessary to reply ; but some of 
his Mends in England, and of the adherents to his doctrine on the Continent, warmly took 
up his defence. At length he was induced to take a personal share in the dispute in 
answer to Biolanus,, a Eadsian anatomist of some celebrity, whose objections were distinguished 
by some show of pHlosophy, aud unusual abstinence from abuse. The answer was conciliatory 
and complete, but ineffectual to produ(^ conviction ; atid in reply to Harvey’s appeal to ilirect 
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experiment, liis opponent urged nothing but conjecture and assertion. Harvey once more 
rejoined at considerable length; talang occasion to give a spirited re])uko to llie unworthy 
reception he had met with, in which it seems that Riolaiius liad now permitted himself to 
jom ; adducuig several new and conclusive experiments iii su]>port of his theory ; and entering 
at large upon its value in simplifying physiology and the study of diseases, with otluT interesting 
collateral topics. Riolanus, however, still remained unconvinced ; and his second rejoinder 
was treated hy Harvey with contemptuous silence Ho liad already exhausted llio subject 
in the two excellent controversial pieces just mentioned, the hast of which is said to have 
been written at Oxford about 1G45 ; and he never resumed the diseiission in ]>vinf. Time 
had now come to the assistance of argument, and his discovery began to be generally 
admitted. To tliis indeed his ojiponeiits contributed by a still more singular discovery of 
their own ; namely, that the facts had been observed, and tlie important inference drawn 
long before. This was the mere allegation of envy, chafed at the aclnevenumts of another, 
which, from their apparent facility, might have been its own It is indeed strange tliat 
the simiile mechanism thus explained should have been unobserved or misunderstood so 
long ; and nothing can account for it hut the imperceptible , lightness as well as the strength 
of the chains which authority imposes on the mind. 

Ill the year 1623 Harvey became Physician Extraordinary to James I,, and seven 
years later was appointed Physician to Charles He followed the fortun<*s of that monarch, 
who treated him with great ihstinction, during the first years of tlie civil war, and ho was 
present at the battle of Edgehill in 1642. Having been incorporated Doctor of Physic 
by the University of Oxford, he was promoted hy Charles to tlie Wardeiiship of Merlon 
College in 1645 ; but he did not retain this office very long. Ids predecessor, Dr. Trent, 
being reinstated by the parliament after the surrender of Oxibrd in the following jear 

Harvey then returned to London and resided witli his hrotlier, l^hiah, at Cockaine 
House, in the Poultry. About the time of (hiarloss execution ho gave up Ids piu(*tict‘, 
which had never been considera-hle, probably m conbccpieiice of Ins devotion to the 
scientific, rather than the practical parts of his profession. Ho himstdf, however, attributed 
his want of success to the enmity excited hy his discoveiy. Aftc'r a second ^isit to the 
Continent, he secluded himself in the country, sometimes at his own hous(‘ in Lamlieth, and 
sometimes with his brother Eliah, at Combe in Suruy. Ihun ht‘ wns visit t*d by Ins friend 
Dr. Ent, in 1651, hy whom he was persuadisl to allow tlm jniblicatiou (if his work on the 
Generatiim of Animals. It was tlic fruit of many years of exp(‘nment ami meditation; 
and, though tlie vehicle of no romarkahk^ (lisc<iv<‘ry, is replete with ii)t(‘rest and research, 
and contains passages of brilliant and even ixxdical eloquence. The object of his work is 
to trace the germ through all its changi‘s to tlie period of maturity ; and the illustrations 
are principally drawn from the phenomena exhibited hy eggs in the process of incubation, 
which he watched with great care, and has described with minuteness and fidelity. The 
microscope had not at that time the perfection it has since attained; and consequently 
Harvey’s account of the first appearance of the chick is somewhat inaccurate, and has been 
superseded by the observations of Malpighi, Hunter, and others. The experiments upon 
which he chiefly relied in this department of natural history had been repeated m tbe 
presence of Charles I., who appears to have taken great interest in the studies of his 
physician. 

In the year 1653, the seventy-fifth of his life, Harvey presented the College of 
Physicians with the title-deeds of a building erected in their garden, and elegantly fitted 
up at his expense, with a library and museum, and commodious apartments for their 
social meetings. Upon this occasion he resigned the Professorship of Anatomy, which he 
had held for nearly forty years, and was succeeded by Dr. Glisson. 

2 o 
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In 1B54 lie was elected to the Presidency of the College, which he declined on the 

plea of age; and the former President, Sir Francis rnijcan, was re-elected at his 

request. Two years afterwards he made a donation to tho college of a part of his 

patrimonial estate to the yearly value of as a provision for the maintenance of tlie 

library and an annual festival and oration in ronunomoration of bfmcfactors. 

At length Ms constitution, wliich had long hern harassed by tlie gout, yielded to the^ 
increasing infirmities of age, and he died in his eightieth year, on the drd of June, 1657, 
He was buried at Hempstead in Essex, in a vault belonging to his brother Eliab, who 
was his principal heir, and his remains wTro followed to the grave by a numerous 
procession of the body of wdheh he had been so ilhistrious and munificent a itiomhor. 

The best edition of his works is that edited by the College of Physicians in 17GG, 
to which is prefixed a valuable notice oi his life, and an account of the controversy to 
which his discovery of the circulation gave rise All that remain of his writings, in 
addition to those which have henm ulrinxdy mentii^ned, are an account of the dissection of 
Thomas Ite, wlio died at the age (^f 153, and a few letters addressed to various 
Continental anatomists. His lodgings at Wdntehull had been plundered, in the early part of 
the civil war, of many pa})Ors containing nmnuscript notes of experimonts and observations, 
cliiefly relating to conqiiirativo anatomy. This was a loss which ho always continued 
to lament. The missing papers have neviu* beern riH'ovennl 

In person he was below tlie middle size, but well imojiortionod. lie had a dark 
complexion, black hair, ami small livdy eyes. In his youth his temper is said to have 
been very hasty. If so, he was cured of this defee.t m li(‘ grow older; for nothing can 
be more courteous and temperate than his controversial wntuigs ; and tho genuine kindness 
and modesty which were conspicuous in all his deahiigH with others, with Ins instructive 
conversation, gained him many attached ami excellent friends. Ho was fond of meditation 
and retirement ; and there is much in his works to characteri;?o him as a man of warm 
and unafected piety. 

There are several Mstoiies of his life ; a very elegant one has lately been published 
in a volume of the ** Family Library ” entitled Lives pf British Physij^ians.’* 
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GROTIUS. 


Hugh be Geoot, or Hugo Grotius, as he is more generally designated, was horn at 
Delft, in Holland, on Easter Sunday, April 10, 1583^. His family was ancient and of 
nohle extraction, Loth on the paternal and maternal sides. His father, John do Groot, who 
was Curator of the University of Leyden, was a lawyer and a poet of considerahle 
reputation. 

The mind of Grotius was developed with unusual rapidity. In his ninth year he is said 
to have made extemporaneous Latin verses ; in his fifteenth year he published his edition 
of “Martian Capella,” and before that time, his biographers state that he disputed twice 
publicly in the schools on questions of philosophy and civil law. His memory is said 
to have been so prodigious, that being present at the muster of a regiment on some particular 
occasion, he afterwards repeated accurately every name wdnch had been called. Anetalotes 
of this kind arc seldom to he traced to any good authority, and are, frerpumtly nu^ndy 
fahiilous ; hut there is no doubt that, at a very tender age, Grotius had made extraordinaiy 
progress in the acquisition of learning The knowledge and critical discmainicut displayed 

in his edition of “Capella," which was unquestionably publisbed in Ibbb, o\cit(*d the 

astonisliment of liis coiitemporaries. Scaliger, Do ddiou, Lijishis, C.isaubou, have (‘haract(Tis<‘{l 
this work as a prodigy of juvenile learning; and Ihost' who ha\e jKitience to read it at the 
present day will collect from the annotations, that at th(‘ ag<‘ of fifteen the. (^Utor must 
have read critically and carefully the works of Apxileuis, Alb(‘n(‘us, ( uua'o, Aquila, Porphyry, 
Aristotle, Strabo, J’tolemy, Pliny, Kiudid, and^many other an(‘ieiit and modcTii authors, in 
diiferent languages and on various subjects, and cannot fail to e<nisi(ler Grotius as a 
wonderful instance of early tahnits, industry, and acquireimnit. “ lirliqui says his 

contemporary Heinsius, “ tandem, fiicre ; Grotius vlr hiatus est"'' In the following year 
Grotius published the “ rheiiomona of Aratus,” an astronomical poem, written originally in 
Greek, and translated into Latin by Cicero, when a veiy young man. Part of Cicero’s 
translation had hoen lost m course of time ; and in tliis publication the deficiencies 
supplied by Grotius in Latin verse with much elegance and success. In a letter to the 

ITesident do Thou, written in IGOI, when he was not eighteen years of age, he thus 
modestly refers to those astonishing works : — “ I was exceedingly glad when I uikhirstootl 

* A (Hscrepfuicy appears in the accounts of the different biographers of Grotius respecting the date 
of his birth , hoinc fixing it in 1582, and others in 1583. The fact is only material with reference to the 
anecdotes of lus early acquirements ; and it is ascertained beyond a doubt, by a very simple circumstance. 
That Grotius was born on Easter Sunday, and on the 10th of April, appears in numerous passages of lus 

letters and poems; and as Easter Sunday fell on the lOth of April m 1583, and did not fall on that day 

for many years before and afterwards, the date of his birth seems to be satisfactorily proved by that 
coincidence . — See Nicolas’s Tables. 
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that my ^Capella’ and ‘Aratus’ were not only come to your hand, hut were also favoiirahly 
received by you. My own opinion of ‘Martianns' and the otluT Syntagm is only this, that 
they are capable of some excuse from my age ; for I WTote them wlion I was very young. 
But you are pleased to augur well from these hcgiimings, and to exju'osa a jud^^ment that 
they may grow up into some hope hereafter. 1 liope it may he st) ; for it is my greatest 
desire and ambition h laudath laitdan 

Before he went to the university, \vas placed under the care of an Arminiau clergyman, 
named Uitenbogard, from whom he di^rivod that strong S{‘ctariau bins, wliieh liad afterwards 
a powerful effect upon Ins character and fortune. At twelve years of age Grutius was 
sent to the llnivorsity of Leyihm, wlnu’e, though ho renuiineil only thriMi years, he la'c^ime 
so much distinguished, that ho attracted the notice of ScaligiT, and many of the moat 
celebrated scholars of the times. He had always been intmuled for the profession of the 
law; and lest the allurements of general literature, and the liatt(‘ry of successful author.ship, 
wliich liad gri^aily withdrawn him from h^gal stiidu‘3, should loiul him to renounce the 
lucrative and lioiiourablG euiploymeiit for whicli lio was di^signeil, liis father sought to turn 
las tliouglits into a new chaiimd It laippened that about this time the cekdjratod Grand 
I’ensionary, Barneveldt, was sent on an embassy from the Hutch Statics to Iltmry IV., for 
the purpose of piu'suading liiiu to couchido a new trc'aty of ]H>rpetual alliance with Holland 
and England against Spiiui. John de Groot muhly ohtaine<l fur his son a situation in the 
tram of Barneveldt. Grotius remained in France a whole year, and during that time 
was treated with marked distiuetiou and respect by the learned men of that country, 

and received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Haris. was also 
graciously noticed by the King himself, who gave him at his departure liis own pt^rtrait and 
a chain of gold. From some imexplahied cause, Grotius did not upon this occasion become 
acq^uainted with the President de Thou ; but soon after his return to Delft, he wrote him 
a letter accompanied by a copy of his Aratus.^’ From that time until the death of the 
President a constant correspondence was maintained between them, and Grotius famished 
many notes and materials for that part of Do Thou's history which relates to the 

Netherlands and Holland. 

Immediately after his return from Prance to Holland in April 1599, Grotius puWMied 
his Limeneuretica, sive Portuum investigandorum Ratio” a treatise for the instruction of 
seamen in ascertaining tlie exact situation of a ship at sea. This work was merely a 
translation, and has been of course long sm^ superseded by modem discoveries ; hut it is 
worthy of remark, as a proof of tlie extraordinary acquirements of a youth of sixteen, 
that he should have added to his critical and scholastic knowledge so competent an 
acquaintance with magnetism and practical navigation as tlie translation of such a work 

implies. In the course of the same year ho enrolled himself on the list of Advocates at 

the Hague, and before he was eighteen years of ago commenced tlie actual practice of his 
profession. In this occupation he was eminently successful, though he idways disliked it, and 
lamented the time which it claimed from more congenial pursuits. Mm reputation and 
practice, however, daily increased, until in tlie year 1607, being recommended by the sufitages 
of the courts, and nominated by the States of tloUand, Rrinoe Maurice conferred upon bim 
%mportant and responsible office of Advocate-Gener^ of tlm Provinces of HoUand and 
Zeafend. Soon after this appointm^t, he mamed Reygerebai^, the (teu^tex of an 
in Zealand, with whom he lived m &6 mo^ oomplefce harmony. 

160% white he hrfd the office of Advoeate-General^ Gro^s ctmaposed Ms 
V Winch was to shw, upoitr to |ffitriples of to tew 

. oLta^p^a,. jw^;open'to a3i,w^out and to of to 

|&u5t& to Ik&a notwithstanding toeWm of ,to to 
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i^ho was at that time Governor and Captain-general of the United Provinces, denounced it 
as an act illegal and unjustifiahle in itself, and an invasion of his authonty. He iufliuniced 
the Statcs-General to write to the magistrates of those provinces and cities wliich had acted 
under the decree by raising soldiers, commanding them to disband their hi\ies; and upon 
the refusal of many of them to comidy with this requisition, he ohtainod anlhority to proceed 
to the recusant cities, and enforce their obedience. Having executed tins commission ' 
succesfully in the towns of Nimogiien, Overyssol, and Arnheim, Maurice, who on the (h^ath 
of Ins brother in February, 1618, had assumed the title of ih’incti of Orange, proceeded 
to Utrecht, wdth the same object. Tlie States of Holland had in the mean lime sent thither 
Grotius and Hoogerhertz, the Pensionary of Leyden, fur tlie purpose of ojiposing the 
Prince’s commission They stimulated the magistral os of the city to resist the assumed 
authonty of the States- General, to increase their niiiitia, and to double the guards at the 
gates. They also brought letters from the States of Holland to the ohicers of the ordinary 
garrison, persuading them that it was tlieir duty to obey the States of Utrecht, in opposition 
to the Statcs-General and tlie Prince of Orange. Notwithstanding these preparations the 
Prince entered tlie city witliout forcible resistance, and, having disbanded tho new levies, 
displaced several magistrates, and arrested some of those wlio had been most active in 
their opposition, roturnod to tho Hague Grotius was now satished that all further attempts 
at opposition would be useless, and prevailed upon the magistrates of Rotterdam at once 
to dismiss the levies made under the obnoxious decree. 

The Prince of Orange and tho States-Goneral were higlily incensed at the measures 
taken to excite a forcible oiiposition at Utrecht ; and Ikirnevcihlt, Grotius, and lloogerbortz, 
were arrested, August 20, 1618, upon the charge of having raised an iiisurrcctiou at that 
place, and committed to close custody in the Castle of tlie Hague. 

In the ensuing November, the prisoners, having previously undergone repeated examinations, 
wore separately tried before twenty-six commissioners, chosen from tho principal nobility 
and magistracy of the Seven Provinces. Barneveldt was tried first, and was condemned 
to be beheaded, for various acts of insubordination towards tlie States ; and in particular 
for having promoted^ the insurrection at Utrecht. The trial of Grotius followed a few 
days afterwards. He complains of having been tareated then, and during tho previous 
examinations, with great hardship and injustice : he says that he was pressed to answer 
ensnaring questions directly, when he required time, and that the commissioners refused 
to road over his examinations to him, after they had written down his answers. Ho 
was, however, found guilty, and sentence was passed upon him, May 18, 1619, recapitulating 
the heads of the charges of which he had been convicted, and condemning him to 
imprisonment for life, and the confiscation of Ins estate. 

The Castle of Louvestem was selected for his place of confinement, a fortress situated 
near Gorcum, in South Holland, at the point of the island formed at the junction of tlie 
Waal and the Meuse. Here he was kept a close prisoner : his father was refused permission to 
see him, and his wife was only admitted on condition of sharing his imprisonment, being 
told that if she left the castle she would not be allowed 'to retunr. These restrictions 
were afterwards, however, considerably relaxed : liis wife obtained leave to quit the casrie 
twice a week, and Grotius was pennitted to borrow books, and to correspond with his 
friends on all subjects except politics. 

It is not for such minds as that of Grotius that stone walls can make a prison." 
During nearly two years of close imprisonment, with no society but tliat of his wife, who , 
constantly attended hiniy he employed himself in digesting and applying those #>res of 
lear^rdng which he had previously acquired, and study became at once his business and 
his consolation. The Muses^” says he, in a letter to Yossius during ■ to cimfinement. 
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‘‘ are a great alleviation of iny misfortune. You know that when I was most oppressed 
by business, they furnished my most delightful reoreation ; how much more valuable are 
they to me now, when they constitute the only eiijoyiuoiit which cannot be taken from me ! ” 
During his captivity he occupied much of his time in legal studies, of which other pursuits 
had for some years caused an intermission, and also in arranging and completing his 
improvements and additions to Stohseus, which were afterwards i>uhliblied ; hut lus favourite 
employment appears to have been theology, and especially a laborious and critical examination of 
tlie Sermon on the Mount. He also at this time wrote a treatise in tlio Dutch language 
on the Truth of the Christian lieligion, which a few years afterwards, while at I^iris, he 
enlarged and translated into Latin. In its improved state it became more gtmcrally 
known and popular than any of his works, having been translated, during the seventeenth 
century, into tlie English, Ereiich, Llemish, German, Persian, Arabic, and Greek languages. 
This treatise was well worthy of the great attention which it excited : in point of force 
of aigument and clearness of arrangement it will not sutler on a comparison with the 
works of Paley and other popular modern writers on the same subject ; and in temper 
and candour it is superior to most of them. Grotius says, in the introduction, that he 
originally wrote it to furnish an occupation to his countrymen during tlie unemployed 
leisure of long voyages on commercial adventures ; and in the hope that, by thus instructing 
them in the most intelligible and convincing arguments in favour of Christianity, they 
might become the means of diffusing its advantages among distant nations. In the first 
book, he maintains the existence, attributes, and providence of a Supreme Being; in the 
second, he enumerates the particular arguments in favour of the Divine origin of the Christian 
religion; in which part of the subject his illustration of the internal evidence derived 
from the superior dignity and excellence of the moral precepts of Christianity is peculiarly 
admhable. The third division of the treatise contains a critical defence of the authenticity of 
the books of the New Testament ; and the three remaining parts are devoted to a refutation of 
Paganism, Judaism, and Mahometanism. The persiacuity of the style, and tlie s])int of 
candour which pervades the whole treatise, well adapted it to the purpose for winch it wm 
intended ; and though many motleni authors have followed in the same course of reasoning, 
it may still be read with advantage as an excellent epitome of the arguments for tlie truth 
of Christianity. 

In the early part of 1G21, after nearly two years had been passed by Grotius at 
Louvestein, the fertile invention of his wife devised the means of his escape. It was MS' 
practice to return the books, which he borrowed from his friends, in a large chesty ia wfcich 
his wife sent linen from the castle to be washed at Gorcum. During the first year of his 
imprisonment the guards invariably examined this chest before it^ left the castle, but as they 
continually found notliing but books and dirty linen, they gradually relaxed in their ae^ch, 
until at last it was wholly omitted. Grotius’s wife resolved to turn their negligence to her 
husband’s advantage. The chest was large enough to contain a and prevailed 
upon him to try whether he could bear to be shut up for so long a Mme as would be 
necessary to convey the chest across the water to Gorcum. The experiment proved the 
scheme to be practicable, and the ffrst favourable opportunity was Seized for carrying it 
into execution. On the 22nd of March, during tl|e absence of the governor from the castle, 
Grotius was placed in the chest, and holes haring been bored in it by his wife in order 
to admit air, it was carried down from the castle by two soldia's, on a ladder. One of 
the soldiers, suspecting something from the^ weight, insisted upon taking it to the govern'oris 
house to be opened ; but the governors who was probably in the secret, told him she was 
weU asured that the ohWt .Conlwed nolKng but bodb, and ordered him to carry it to the boat. 
In this Grotius crossed the water arrived safely at a friend’s house in Gorcum. 
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He then passed through the streets in the disguise of a mason, and stepped into a boat 
wMch took him to Yalvic in Brabant; from whence he afterwards escaped to Antwerp. 
Upon the first discovery of the trick which had been pracdisod upon liim by tlie wife of 
Grotius, the governor of Loiivestein confined her rigorously ; but she was disidiarged upon 
presenting a petition to the States-General. 

By the advice of various powerful friends in Franco, Grotius determined to make ' 
Paris his city of refuge. He was well received in the French metropolis, holh by 
learned men and politicians, and in the beginning of the following year was presented 
to the King, who bestowed upon him a pension of 3,000 livres. In the year 1622 he 
published his “Apolog}%” in which he vindicates his conduct from the }>articular charges 
which had formed the subject of the proceedings against him, and argues against the 
legality of his sentence and the com})eteTicy of the tribunal by which he was tried, llis 
work excited much attention throughout Europe, and greatly imtated the States-Chmeral, 
who published so violent an edict against it, that the friends of Grotius entertained fears for 
his personal safety. In order, therefore, to place himself more fully under tlie protection 
of the French government, he ohtaiiual letters of naturalization from Louis XIII. 

In 1G25 lie completed his treatise “ De Jure Belli et Pacis,” which was published 
at Paris m that year. Hone of the works of Grotius have excited so much attention 
as this treatise * it was the first attempt to reduce into a system the subject of interaational 
law; and the industry and extensive learning of the author well qualifuiil him for the 
task. More complete and useful works upon this sulyect have been written since tlie 
time of Grotius; hut in order to estimate properly the magnitude and value of his 
labours, it should be considered that, before he wrote, the ground was wliolly unbroken. In 
his own age, and in that which succeeded it, this work was hold in the highest estimation, 
being translated into various languages, and circulated as a standard book throughout 
Europe* 

Grotius remained more than nine years in France, and during that period published, 
in addition to the works already noticed, several tlieological treatises of small interest at 
the present day. The latter part of his residence in France was rendered uncomfortable 
by several disagreeable circumstances, and in particular by the backwardness of the French 
government in paying his pension. He made various attempts to return to Holland, 
which were discouraged by his friends, as the sentence against him was still in force ; but 
towards the latter end of the year 1631, finding his abode in France intolerable, he determined 
at all hazards to revisit his native country. He soon found, however, that he had taken 
an unwise step : the States-General issued an order for his arrest, and after in vain 
endeavouring to appease his, enemies, he quitted Holland in March 1632, intending to take 
up his abode at Hamburgh, which place he did not, however, reach before the end of 
the year. 

There is reason to believe tliat Gustavus Adolphus, tlie King of Sweden, was about 
to take the Dutch jurist into his employment, when he was killed at the battle of Lutzen, 
in November, 1632. Two years afterwards, however, Oxenstiem, who conducted the 
government of Sweden, appointed Grotius resident ambassador to the infant Queen at the 
court of France ; and he made his public entry into Paris in that character, March 2, 1035. 
He filled this arduous and responsible situation for ten years, to the entire satisfaction of 
the government which he represented. Towards the close of his service many dreumstances 
concurred to render it far from agreeable. Disputes arose between him and other ambassadors 
upon qu^tiotos of precedency, which were fomented and encouraged by the Prendh government ; 
and irregular remittance of his salary from Sweden occasioned him frequent and vexatious 
embasErassment. At the end of the year 1642 he wiites thus to his brotiier ; I am oome 
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to the age at which many wise men have voluntaiily renounced places of honour. I love 
quiet, and would gladly devote the remainder of my life to the service of God and of posterity. 
If I had not some hope of contributing to a general peace, I slumld have retired before 
this time.” At length the appointment of an agent tef the Crown of Sweden at Taiis, with 
whom Grotius foresaw that constant disagreements and brt>ils would arise, determined him 
to solicit his recall. This request was granted ; and the Queen of Sweden wrote to liim 
with her own hand, expressing the greatest satisfaction at his services, and promising him 
some future employment more suitable to his age and inclinations. lie loft Paris in June, 
1645, and travelling through Holland, where he was courteously received by those who had 
previously treated him with every kind of indignity, arrived at Stockholm m the following 
month. The Queen seems to’ have entertained him honourably and kindly : both she and 
the members of her council praised his past seiwices, and gave him abundant promises for 
the future ; and in a letter to his brother, dated July 18, 1646 (the last of his letters which 
is known to be extant), he speaks with gratification of the honourable notice which he had 
received. He appears, however, to have taken an insuperable dislike to Sweden, and to 
have resolved at once not to spend the remainder of hia days in that country. The Queen 
pressed him repeatedly to remain, and assured him that if he would continue in Sweden, 
and form part of her council, she would amply provide for him. He pleaded the decline 
of his health, that the climate was injurious to his constitution, and tliat his wife was unable 
to live in Sweden; and adhered to Ms determmation. The Queen hesitated to grant him 
a passport; upon which he left Stockholm •without one, and was overtaken and brought 
back by a messenger. At length the Queen, seeing that bis resolution was not to be 
overcome, permitted him to depart, dismissing him with a considerable present in money 
Imd plate. 

A vessel had been provided to transport him from Luheck to Hamburgh, in which he 
embarked on the 12th of August. He had scarcely put to sea, when a violent storm 
arose and drove the vessel into a port near Dantzic. From this place he set out in an 
open caniage, in the most inclement weather, intending to return to Lubcck, and arrived at 
Rostock on his way thither, August 28. He there complained of extreme illness, and desired 
a physician to be sent for, who soon discovered that his end was approaching. A clergyman, 
named Quistorpius, also attended him, and lias given an interesting account of his last 
moments. Grotius died in the night of the 28th of August, 1645, His body was carried 
to Delft, and laid in the tomb of his ancestors. In modem times a handsome monmnent 
has been erected to his memory. 

The reader who may wish for fuller information respecting the Hography of Qrottuf. 
may consult with much advantage La Vie de Grotius, par M* de Bimgay,” wae 

published at Paris in 1752, and translated into English two years afiterward^i Mir- Butler, 
the author of the '‘Memoirs of the English Catholics,*^ ^ Gbo^^ {a 1B26 ; 

but it is neither so copious nor so accurate as the worSfe pf tb, Burigay, 

^ ^ # 
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John Selhen was Lorn at Salvington, a luinilet of Tarring, near Wortliing, in tlic county 
of Sussex, December IG, 1584 (0. S.) ITis father, according to Wood, “ was a sufficient 
plebeian,” who, through some skill in music, obtained as his wife I\iargarct Baker, a daughter 
of a knightly family of the county of Kent, The baptism of his eminent son, as well as 
his own musical talents, are noticed in an existing parish registry in these words: *‘1581, 
— Jolinnc, sonne of John Selden, the minstrell, was liaptized the XXX*^ day of Deceiuber ” 
The house in which the family lived was called Lacies, and the estate of the father consisted, 
in 1606, of eighty-onc acres, of the annual value of about twenty-three pounds. John 
Selden, the son, received his early education at tlie Free Grammar-school of Chichesfer. 
At '"the age of fourteen he entered at Hart Hall, Oxford. After residing four years at the 
University, he was admitted, in 1602, a member of Clifford's Iim, one of the dcpendencios 
of the greater inns of court, in which students of law were fornu‘rIy ai^customcd to commence 
their legal education. He removed in May, 1604, to the Inner Temple. His attention 
appears to have been early drawn to the study civil and legal history, and antiquities ; 
he M not court the more active business of liis profession, and his employment at ilie bar 
was limited. In 1607, he* prepared for the press his first work, entitled ** Analecton Anglo- 
Britanmeon,” being a collection of civil and ecclesiastical matters relating to Britain, of 
a date anterior to the Norman Conquest. This was soon followed by three other works 
of a similar character, and* in 1614 he printed his Treatise upon Titles of Honour.” 
The last of these works has been considered in our courts of law to bo of groat authority, 
and has been usually spoken of with much commendation. Pursuing his legal inquiries, ho 
edited, in 1616, two treatises, one of Sir John Fortescue, the other of Sir Ilalph Hengham^ 
and in the same year wrote a ‘‘ Discourse on the Office of Lord Chancellor.” In the next 
year he printed a work, De Diis Syris,” which added to his celebrity, but is not compiled 
with that attention to the value of the respective authorities cited, so essentially necessary 
fo consideratioij of historical questions. His next work was a History 

Tithes,^ ^feted in 1618, which excited against him the bitter hostility of the clergy. 
^The doctrine of divine right, as the foundation of many ecclesiastical claims, was at thjfl 
time jealously maintained, and was considered to he peculiarly connected with the right of 
lid itergy to tithes. Belden drew no direct conclusion against the divine nature of the 
right to tithes, but he had so arranged his authorities as to render such a conclixsion 
iaCvitable* The nature only of the title was contested, and so far from the dergy havir^ 
had any reason to look upon Selden as an enemy, he in fact strengthened their %tm to titihes, 
by placing* it upon the same footing as any ordinary title to property. As soon tiho 
History appeared was attadeed. The High Commission Court summoned Selden 

before it^ and to this irilamal he was compelled to apologise. The terms of his sabmi^om 
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very accurately state the offence, and are expressive of regret that, ^'he had offered any 
occasion of argument aga,inst any right of maintenance jure divino of the ministers of the 
gospel ” The work received several answers, but Selden was forbidden by James I., under 
a threat of imprisonment, to notice them. AH that will,’’ said he, “ have liberty, and 
some use it, to write and preach what they will against me, to abuse my name, my person, 
my profession, witli as many falsehoods as they please, and my hands are tied : I must 

not so much as answer their calumnies. I am so fax from writing more, that I have 

scarce ventured for my own safety so- much as' to say they abuse me, though I know it.’" 

Hardly had this storm passed, when he became involved in the disputes between the 
Crown and the House of Commons. One of the earliest steps of that body, upon the 
convocation of Parliament in 1621, was to present a remonstrance on the state of public 
affairs. This was succeeded hy the memorable protestation of December 18, in which 
the liberty of the subject was asserted, and the right of the Commons ,tb oifer advice to 
die Crown was insisted on. This protestation was erased from the journals of the 
House by the King’s own hands, and the Parliament was dissolved. Sdden, advice, 

though he was not then a member, had been requested by the house in Urn was 

in consequence imprisoned, and detained in confinement ive weeks. His release wfe, owing* 
to the intercession of Bishop Williams, who represented him to he “ a man who hath feioelient 
parts, which might be diverted from an affectation of pleasing idle people to do some good 
and useful service to Ms- Majesty.’^ On his release, he dedicated to Williams Ms edition 
of Eadmer’s conite^p^raty History of England, from the Norman Conquest to the death 
of Heniy, 1^7 l^rMcikhe -had prepared for the press during his confinement. 

next Parliament assembled in 1624, Selden sat in it as member for the 
bCtCngh d|>fcancaster. Though nominated upon several committees, he took no active share 
m the geueral business of the House. About this time also he was appointed one of the 
readers of the Inner Temple ; but he refused the office, and was in consequence for some 
time disabled to be advanced to the rank of a bencher of tlie inn. Upon the accession 
of Charles I. a new Parliament was called, in which Selden sat iov the borough of Great 
Bedwin. This Parliament was almost immediately dissolved, and another summoned, to 
which Selden was again returned for the same borough as before. The Commons immediately 


entered upon a consideration of the conduct of the Duke of Buckingham, and his impeachment 
being resolved on, Selden was one of the umuihcrs appointed to prepare the 
was named a manager for their prosecution. These proceedings were stopped 
drssolution of Parliament in June, 1626. But the necessities of the 
supplies wliich Parliament refused without a redrew of gri©v8^i:0es,,> 
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many ancient marbles, having on them Greek inscriptions. At the request of Sir Kobert Cotton, 
these inscriptions were transcribed under the superinteiulonce of Suldon, and were published 
under the title of ** Marmora Arundeliana.” hi January, 1 {> 29 , Purliamont again assembled, 
and die debates upon public giievauces were renewed. The goods of several merchants, 
in the interval of the meeting of Parliament, had been seized by tlio Crown, to satisfy a 
claim to the duty of tonnage and poundage. Among the sulTorers was Bolls, a member 
of the blouse. It was moved, that the seizure of his goods wa-^ a breach of privilege. When 
the question was to be put, tlie Speaker said “ he durst not, for that the King had commanded 
to the contrary.’^ Selden immediately rose, and vehemently cuinphiined of this conduct; 
“ Dare you not, Mr, Spealcer, to put the question when we commaml you ? If you will not 
put it, we must sit still: thus, wo shall never be ablo to do anything. They tliat come 
after you may say, that they liave the King’s commands not to do it. We sit hero by die 
command of the King under the great seal, and you are, by his Majesty, sittmg in his royal 
chair before loth houses, appointed for our Speaker, and now rofaso to do your office.'' The 
House then adjourned in a state of great excitement. When it re-asscmbled. the Speaker 
was called upon to put the question, and again refused. On this Holies and Valentine thrust 
the Speaker into the chair, and held Mm down, while Sir Miles Hobart locked the door 
of die House and took possession of tho key. A declaration was then produced by Sir John 
Elliot, which Colonel Stroud moved should be read, and himself put the question. The 
motion was declared to be carried ; and the Speaker, refuaing to act upon it, was charged 
by Sir P. Heyman with cutting up tho liberty of the subject by the roots. Selden move;d 
that die declaration shoMd be read by die clerk, wliich w'as agi’ccd to. The house then 
adjourned to a day, previous to which the King camo to the House of Lords and dissolved 
the Parliament, on account of *‘the unduUful and seditious carxiago of the Lower House/' 
without the attendauce of the Commons. Selden, and the other members concerned in the 
vioknoe offered to the Speaker, were committed to prison. This was Ms last and most rigorous 
For some time he was d^ied die use of pons, ink, paper, and books. When, 
ster many weeks bad lapsed, he was brought up with the other prisoners befoi’e the King's 
Bench upon a writ of kc^m their disehargu was ofibroci upon condition of their 

finding bail for their good behaviour. ** We demand/' said Selden, **to be bailed in point 
of right; and if it be not grantable of i^it, we do not demand it. But finding sureties Ibr 
good behaviour is a point of discretion merely, and we cannot assent to it without great 
offence to tlie Parliament where these matters, wMch are surmised by tho return, wore acted.*' 
They were remanded, and remained for a long time in prison, where EJHot, one of the ablest 
members of the popular party, fell a victim to his In 1684, Selden was suffered 

to go at large upon bail, winch was discontinued upon h& petition to the Crown. During 
Ms imprisomnent he wrote a treatise, ** Do Succesrionibm in Bona DefunoU ad L^es Ebrseorum,'' 
and anofter, De Successieme in PontiScatum Ebrwrmn/' Both those he dedicated 


to Aphbmhop Laud; probably upon aoeount of; to bAg fedeWied U the ArchbiAop for 
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upon the state of the nation. He also sat upon the committees which conducted the 
measures preparatory to the impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, but he was not one of 
the managers before the House of Lords ; and his name was posted in Old Palace Yard 
as one of the enemies of justice,” a title given to those who were regarded as favourable 
to the Earl. It is not very clear what Ms opinions upon the impeachment were. I'hat 
he should have been satisfied witli all the steps taken by his party is not possible, for his 
opinions were undoubtedly moderate, and his studious habits must have checked any disposition 
to violence. Ho was also nominated to frame the articles of impeachment against Laud, 
and was a party to the resolutions against the legislative powers of the bishops. The 
court, however, appears to have considered him favourable to its interests, until he spoke 
against the commission of array. Upon this question. Clarendon represents the influence 
of Ms opinion upon the pubhc to have been very prejudicial to Charles I. About tMs 
time the great seal was ofiered to him. He declined it, according to Clarendon, on account of 
his love of ease, and “ that he would not have made a journey to York or have been out 
of Ms own bed for any preferment.” The reason which he himself assigned for refusing 
it, was the impossibility of his rendering any service to the Crown. He sat as member 
of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and took the covenant; yet he was not weH 
affected to the Puritans, and. declared that “ he was neither mad eno-ugh nor fool enough 
to deserve the name of Puritan.” Upon the death of Dr. Eden, Master of Trinity Hall„ 
Cambridge^ in August, Selden was elected Ms successor, but declined to accept the 

office. About this time he appears to have gradually withdrawn from public business. 
Hia fonfe^ Ms increasing' age, and the silence he preserved upon many 

TOportanicey^t^ contribute to leaVe the inference of his approval or disapproval of 
’jufttfih of Jibe ' conduct of the parliamentary leaders open to adverse parties. He certainly 
nev^ opehty abandoned the popular side, nor does he appear to have forfeited its respect ; and 
yet at the same time he contmued to he esteemed by many of the leading Eoyalists. 

The studies of Selden were continued to the latest period of his life, and he was near 
the age of seventy when his last work was published. The influence he possessed with 
the parliamentary leaders was frequently exerted in favour of letters. AYhen Archbishop 
Laud’s endowment of the professorship of Arabic in the University of Oxford was seized, 
on the attainder of that prelate, he procured its restitution. Archbishop Usher having 
preached against the divines of Westminster, and excited their anger, was punished by 
the confiscation of his library. Selden interfered, and saved it from sale mi 
When prelacy was abolished, the library attached to the see of Canterbury was by 
transferred to the University of Cambridge, where it remained untE the Restorati^^ - 
Ms entreaties, Whitelocke was induced to accept the charge of the lUfedafe; bo<te 
at St. James’s, and thus secured their preservation. The serrioee raiiAered to 

the University of Oxford were no less valmbie, terns 

by that learned body; and it was through Hs,Mterfetenci^ tha^ papm u^troments 

of Graves, the Professor of Mathematics, wKch had be^ sfeed by a par^ Of sbldxers, 
were restored. , . , / 


Sdden died Hovmber BOy IflSA, and‘v^S bUJi^ h iiie Temple Church. He left 
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Hale and his other executors, considering that they were the executors “ of his will, and not 
of his passion,” transferred them to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

To learned men Selden was liberal and generous ; and there is a letter from Casaiibon 
in Parr’s “ Life of Archbishop Usher,” in which that distinguished scholar with great feeling 
says, “ I was with Mr. Selden after I had been with your Grace, whom, upon some intimatioa 
of my present condition and necessities, I found so noble, as that he did not only presently 
furnish me with a very considerable sura of money, but was so free and forward in his 
expressions, as that I could not find in my heart to toll him much (somewhat I did) of my 
intention of selling, lest it should sound as a ferthor pressing upon him of whom I had 
received so much.” 


Milton terms Selden “ tlie chief of learned men reputed in this land ; *’ and Wliitolocke 
states, “ that his mind was as great as his learning, being very generous and hospitable.” 
Cdarendon, who could not regard Selden with any political i«irlmUty, tliough he had in mly 
life been on terms of intimacy witli him, describes him to have been “ a person whom no 
character can flatter or transmit in any expressions equal to his merit or virtue. He was of 
so stupendous learning in all kinds and in all languages (as may appear in liis excellent 
and transcendmit writings), that a man would have thought he had been entirely convetsant 
among hooks, and had never spent an hour but in reading and writing ; yet his humanity, 
courtesy, and .afebility were sucli, that he would have boon thought to have been bred in 
iiljs best courts, -but that his good nature, charity, and delight *in doing good, tmd in 
coahnunicating all he knew, exceeded that breeding.” 


'• The motto adopted by Selden was trtpl rrmn-ic iXtv^phr (above aU thinp* 
l^yv) and it is to be found neatly written ujwn the first page of many ot Ms MBS. Its 
S]^ Iffi estended to rahipous questions; and tlrere are many bold and vi^rous passages 
m whifflh tite rieoes^ of freedom of inquiry upon all subjwds k strongly 
upon one occasiem a certain class of ancient phOosophers, he remarks, 
ts»' iMt liberty of inquiry, is in the only way that, in all kinds 
^ even to «ie sanotway Truth ; wliile others, that are servile 
eappraitwffls, em rarely hope to be admitted seam than 
^ htii'.'tasfle, ‘ir^' ewstsniitts her innermost 
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The name of Du Plessis was borne by an ancient family of Poitou, which subsequently 
acquired by marriage the property and title of Bichelieu. rran 9 ois Du Plessis was attached 
to King Henry III. while he was yet Duke of Anjou ; accompanied him when he became 
King of Poland ; and was made Grand Provost of his court, after his accession to the throne 
of France. In this capacity he arrested the followers of Guise, when that duke was assassinated 
at Blois, in 1588. 

Armand Jean Du Plessis, the future cardinal, was tlie third son of this dignitary, and 
was born on the 5th of September, 1585, at Paris, say his biographers, Aubery and Leclerc ; 
whilst tradition claims this honour for the family ch§.teau in Poitou. Pie received the elements 
of education at home, from the Prior of St. Florent ; but soon quitted the paternal mansion, 
first for the College of Navarre, subsequently for that of Lisieux. From thence he removed 
to a military academy, being intended for the profession of arms. But on his brother, who 
was Bishop of Lu^on, resolving to quit the world for the cloister, young Armand was 
advised to abandon the sword for the gown, in order that he might succeed to his brother’s 
bishopric. 

He adopted the advice, entered with zeal into the study of tlieology, and soon qualified 
himself to pass creditably through the exorcises necessary to obtain the degree of Doctor in 
Theology. He already wore the insignia of his bishopric. But the Pope’s sanction was 
still wanting, and was withheld on account of the extreme youth of the expectant. Kesolved 
to overcome this difficulty, he set off to Rome, addressed the Pontiff in a Latin oration^ 
and gave such proofs of talent and acquirements above his age, that he was consecrated at 
Rome on the Easter of 1607, being as yet but ty?enty-two years of age. 

This position attained, Richelieu endeavoured to make the utmost -a?dTaiatage Of it^ He 
acquired the good-will of his diocese by rigid attentien to the afete under Ms' 

jurisdiction ; whilst in frequent visits to the -oapitaL to reputation by 

preaching. In the Estates General of 1614 h®^ was‘4iO£en/dept%=^ hy Ms and was 

afterwards selected by the clergy of the statee.to pr^ent ikm.mMer or Yote of grievances, 
to the monarch. It was an .opportunity' mt ^ hy '&e emhifen of Bichelieu, 

who instanUy put Mmseif fe^vaa^d as' the^ cte^pion Mother agatet the cabal of 
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tlie public, but the anger of the favourite Rii'helicii ofltuvtl to give up secretaryship, 
but the Queen could not dispense with liis talents. 'blio assassination of the favourite, 
Iiowever, soon overtlirew the influence of the Queen herself. Still liielielieu reniauunl 
attached to her, and followed her to Blois ; but the triumphant party, dremling his tahmts for 
intrigue, ordered him to quit the Queen, and repair to one i^f his priorit^s in Anjou. He was 
subsequently commanded to retire to his bishopric, and at last c'xiloil to Avignon. Here he 
sought to avert suspicion by aflocting to devote himself once more to iheobtgical pursuits. 
During this period he piiblislicd one or two polmnical tracts, the nnaliocrity of which proves 
either that his genius lay not in this path, or, as is probubh*, that his interests and thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

Tlie escape of the (Jiiecn IMotlior from her place of coiinnement, excited the fears of 
her enemies, and the liopes of Ilichelieu. Ho wrote iustanlly to (’ourt, to proffer his 
services to'vvards bringing about an accommodation. In the dithculty of the moment, the 
King and his favourite accepted the oJler. Ilichelieu w'us roloused from (‘xilc, and allowed 
to join the Queen at AngoulOmc, where ho laboured certuiiily to bring about a reeonciliation. 
Tills w’us not, howxwor, sucli as the Court could have wislmd. He Luynes, the favourite, 
accused the Bishop of Lucon of betraying him. 'Tluj Queen sought to regain her ancient 
authority ; the Court wished to quiet and content her without this Hucrifico ; and botli partba, 
accordingly, after seeming and nominal agreennmtH, fell off agiiin from each other. De 
Luynes sought a support in tlie family (jf Coudt} ; whilst ^lary de* Medici, refusing to 
repair to Paris, and keeping in her towns of surety on the Loirt% flatti^red the Huguenots, 
and endeavoured to bind them to her party. On this occasion Kicheliuu became iutimatefy 
acquainted witli the designs and intrigues and spmt of the Reformers. 

The division betwixt the King and his mutlior still continued. Tim discontented 


nobles joined the latter, and flow to arms. Tins state of tliinp did not please Richelieu, 
since defeat? ruined his party, and success brought honour ratlier to those who fought 
than to him. He therefore exerted himself, first to keep away the chief of the nobility 
firom the Queen, secondly, to bring about an accommodation. The dfficulties were got 
over by the defeat of the Queen’s forces owing to surprise, and by the promotion of 
Richelieu to the rank of Cardinal. The malevolent oov^led the two oircumstancas 
together; and even the impartial must descry a singular coincidence. Tiia event, at 
least, proves his address; for when the agreemont was jftn^Ily concluded, it was found 
that Richelieu, the negotiator, had himself reaped all the benefits. He received the 
cardinal’s hat from the King’s hand at Lyons, towards the close of the year 1B22, 

Not content with this advancement of her counsellor, Mary do' Madid continued 
to press the King to admit Richelieu to his cabinet. Lods long misted her soMtations, 
such was Jus instinctive dread of the man destine to rule him. Nor was it until 1624,. 
after the lapse of sixteen montiis, and when embarxaseed with difficult state (luestions, 
*v^h no one then in office was capable of mans^fmg, that the royal will was declared 
admitfShg . to fee ootmefl. Ev«a tins gKace was aeoeajiifmied 1^ the drawback, 

that the Cardhid. was aSowed to ^bre merely hfe opiniemf iiot hb vote. 

GneOy however, seated at the oounca. table, the ooMea^pies of the (^dinal shrunk 
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had opposed tliis by protests. Richelieu boldly inarched an army, and avowed in council 
his determination to adopt the policy and resume the scheme of Henry lY , for the 
humiliation of the House of Austria. The King and his council were terrilied at such a 
gigantic proposal : instead of being awed by the genius of Richeheu, as yet they mistrusted 
it. Peace was concluded with Spam ; on no unfavourable conditions mdeed, but not on 
such as flattered the new minister’s pride. 

Whilst these negotiations with Spain were yet in progress, the Huguenots menaced a 
renewal of the civil war. Richelieu advised in the council that their demands should be 
granted, urging that whilst a foreign foe was m the field, domestic enemies were better 
quieted than irritated. His enemies took advantage of this, and represented the Cardinal 
as a favourer of heresy. This charge is continually brought against those who are 
indifferent to religious dissensions ; but it is probable that Richeheu did seek at this time 
to gain the support of the Protestant party, attacked as he was by a strong band of 
malcontent nobles, envious of Ms rise, and intolerant of his authority 

The whole court, indeed, became leagued against the superiority and arrogance of the 
Minister ; the most qualified of the noblesse, to use Aubery’s expression, joined with the 
Lulve of Orleans, the monarch's brother, and with the Queen, to overthrow Richelieu. 
As the Mar6chal D’Ancre had been made away with by assassination, so the same means 
were again meditated. The Comte de Chalais offered himself as the instrument: but the 
mingled good fortune and address of Richeheu enabled him to discover the plot, and avoid 
tliis, and every future peril. 

His anchor of safety w^as in the confidence reposed in him by Louis XHI. This 
prince, although of most feeble will, was not without the just pride of a monarch ; he could 
not but perceive that his former mimsters or favourites were but the instruments or slaves 
of the noblesse, who consulted but their own interests, and provided but for the difTiculties 
of the moment. Richelieu, on the contrary, though eager for power, sought it as an 
instrument to great ends, to the consolidation of the monarchy, and to its ascendancy in 
Europe. He was in the habit of unfolding these high views to Louis, who, though himstilf 
incapable of putting them into effect, nevertheless had the si)iiit to admire and a])prove 
them. Richelieu proposed to render his reign illustrious abroavl, and at home to convert 
the chief of a turbulent aristocracy into a real monarch. It forms indeed the noblest 
part of this great statesman’s character, that he won upon the royal mind, not by vulgfir 
flattery, hut by excitmg within it a love of glory and of greatness, to which, at the 
same time, he pointed the way. 

Accordingly, tlirough all the plots formed against him, Louis XHI. remained firmly 
attached to Richeheu, sacrificing to tliis minister’s pre-eminenoe Ms nobility, liis brother 
Gaston, Luke of Orleans, his Queen, and finally the Queen Mother herself, when she, too, 
became jealous of the man whom she had raised. As yet, however, Mary de’ Medici was 
his friend, and Richeheu succeeded in sending his enemies to prison or to the scaffold. 
Gaston was obliged to bow the knee before the Cardinal ; and Anne of Austria, who was 
accused of having consented to espouse Gaston in case of the King’s death, was for 
ever exiled from the afections of the monarch, and from any influence over him. If this 
latter triumph over the young wife of Louis, whose enmity certainly the Cardinal had 
most to fear, was excited by coldly invented falsehoods, history has scarcely recorded a 
more odious qrime. 

It is said that Rieheheu bomself was enamoured of Anne of Austria, and that he found 
himself outrivalled by the Duke of Buckingham. What credit should be assigned to the 
existence and influence of such feelings it is difficult to determine. But certainly a strong 
and personal jealousy of l^ddngham is to be perceived in the conduct of Richelieu. 

2 B 
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Policy would have recommended the ininisfer to eajolo ratlier than nflroTit th{» is]i,t,di^h 
favourite at a tune when the Iluj^ieiiot, ])arty un'iiaeiii^ and ihi' luthility Mill indi^mant. 
The Cardinal had not long before eoiirludiMl the uiarriagi* the bnnet*^^ neinietta with 
diaries, in order to secure tlie English alliaiiee, and thus <Ieitrivc the IlugutmotH of a 
dangerous support Now ho run C(auit(‘r to th(‘si' }>rudent measure'^, <leru‘<l EueKinghain, 
whom he forbade to visit Paris, and thus united against himself and against the monarchy, 
two most powerful oueiuies, one ioreign, (>iu‘ doineslie. 

If Richelieu thus imprudently indulged his passion i>r Ins pupu*, lie naleennal the 

error by acthity and cxmaioii unusual to the age. He at onee fotmed the ]»r(»iert of 
attacking the Huguenots ui their tddef stroiighohl of La Ihndielle. lUickinghum eouI<l 
not fail to attempt tlie ndief of this sea-porl ; and the ( aiilinid unlieipufed the triinnpli 
of personally defeating a rival. He ueeerdingly himself proeee<li‘d to prt^side over the 
operation of the siegi’. To render the Idtiekatle elfeetual, it was requLite to h1oj> up the 

port. The military oHicers whom lie oinployed emild suggi'st m nieiuis of doing this. 

Richelieu took counsH of liis classic reading ; uiul ha\nig leuriUMl from Quintus Curtins 
how Alexander the Hreat reduci'il Tyre, hy currying out a nmh^ against it through tlie sea, 
he was encourag(‘d to nndm'tiike. a similar work. d'ln» great laoimd was ae<*onIuigiy 
commenced, and widl-nigli liuished, when a storm aro^* and destroyi'd it in a singh’ night. 
Put Richelieu was only rmnh'nal more ohMimite: h<‘ nTomnieneed the mole, and was seem 
with the volume of Alexandi‘Cs History in his hand, encouraging the workmen ami 
overruling tlie ohjectiona of the taetidan.s of the army, seeoml attempt sumMsh*d> 

the harbour was blocked up, and the promised ahl of England rendtTtsl fruitless. 7'hu 

Cardinal triumphed, for La Huchello surrendered. In his treatment of the vamiuiblu'd, 
Richelieu showed a moderation seltloin ubsm’vabh* in hrs comlnct. IL* was Imuent, ami 
even tolerant towards the Huguenots, content with having Inimhled tlm pritle of Ins 
rival, Buckingham. 

La Rochelle was no sooner taken, ami Idehelieii rewardeti by the title of Prime Minister, 
than he resumed those projects of humbling the House of Austria, in which he had prevhmsiy 
been interrupted. A quarrel about the siicccHsion to Mantua afforded him a prett^xt to 
interfere , and he did so, after his fasldon, not by nu*rtj nugotiiitions, but by an army. 
This expedition proved a source of quarrel between him and tlm Qximi MtUher, Mary dc' 
Medici, who hitherto had bt‘en his firm and efllcieut friend. Private and family reasons 
rendered Mary averse to tlie war. Both the FnimR Qiu‘eus of th(‘ Hou.se of ]^Iedici hu<l 
shown the revoronce of their family for the princes of the hk>od of Austria. IHury, on 
her accession to tlic rcgmicy, had iateiTuptctl Henry IV.'b plans for humbling the influence 
of that house. Richelitnfs endeavour to revive this scheme called ftmth her (opposition. 
He was obstinate from liigh motives, she from petty ones. But sho could not forgive 
the ingratitude of him whom she had fostered, and who now dared to thwart and counteract 
her. The voice of the conqueror of La Rochelle triumphed in cotmcil, and bis project in 
the field. The French were victorious in Italy, and the minister equally so over the mind 
of the monarch. 

But Mary de* Medici could not forgive; and she now openly showed her hatred of 
Bichelien, and exerted herself to the utmost to iryure him with the King, Though thiily 
defeating her intriguer, tlie Cardinal dreaded her perseverance, and resolved to drag the 
King with him to another Italian campaign. Louis obeyed, and the court set out for tlio 
south, the Queen-Mother herself accompanying it. Richelieu, however, did not tarry for 
the slow motions of the_ monarch. He flew to the army, took upon him tlie command, and 
displayed aR the abilitieB of a great general in out-manoeuvring and worsting the generals 
and armies of Savoy. - In the meantame Louis fell dangerously ill at Lyons. His mother. 
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an affectionate attendant on liis sick couch, resumed her foi-mcr em])ire over him. At one 
moment Ins immment death seemed to threaten the Cardinal with rum, Louis recovered, 
however; and his first act was to compel a reconcihation, in form at least, between the 
Cardinal and the Queen Mother. 

,The lung’s illness, although not so immediately fatal to Richelieu as his enemies had 
hoped, was still attended with serious consequences to him The French army had met 
with ill success through the treachery of the general, Marillac, who was secretly attached 
to the Queen’s party : and the failure was attributed to Richelieu. 

Mary de’ Medici renewed her solicitations to her son, that he would dismiss his minister. 
Louis, it appears, made a promise to that effect ; a reluctant promise, given to get rid of 
her importunity. Mary calculated too securely upon his keeping it: she broke forth in 
bitter contumely against Richelieu ; deprived him of his superintendence over her household : 
and treated Madame de Combalet, the Cardinal’s niece, who had sunk on her knees to 
entreat her to moderate her anger, almost with insult. The Kmg was present, and seemed 
to sanction her violence ; so that Richelieu withdrew to make his preparations for exile 
Louis, dissatisfied and irresolute, retired to Versailles ; whilst Mary remained triumphant 
at the Luxemhom'g, receivuig the congratulations of her party. Richelieu, in the meantime, 
eie taldng his departure, repaired to Versailles, and, once there, resumed the ascendant 
over the monarch. The tidings of this was a thunderstroke to Mary and her party, who 
became mstantly the victims of the Cardinal’s revenge. Marillac was beheaded ; and Mary de’ 
Medici, herself at length completely vanquished by her rival, was driven out of France to 
spend the rest of her days in exile. 

Richelieu had thus triumphed over every interest and every personage that was, or 
was liliely to he, inimical to his sway. The young Queen, Anne of Austria, and the Queen 
Mother, Mary de’ Medici, had alike been sacrificed to Ins pre-eminence ; and it appears 
that he employed the same means to ruin both. One of the weak points of Louis XHI. 
was jealousy of his brother, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, whom he could never abide. 
Notmtlistandmg his sloth, the King assumed the direction of the Italian army, and went 
through the campaign, to prevent Gaston from earning honour, by filling the place of 
command Richelieu made effectual use of this foible ; he overcame Anne of Austria, by 
bringing proofs that slie preferred Gaston to the King , and he overcame Mary do’ Medici 
by a similar story, that she favoured Gaston, and \vas paving the way for Ins succession. 

The Duke of Orleans was now indignant at Ins mother’s exile, and espoused her 
interest with heat. He intruded upon Richelieu, menacing him personally ; nor did tlie 
latter refrain from returning both menace and insult. Gaston fled to Lorraine, and formed 
a league with its dulcc, and with the majority of the French noblesse, for tlie purpose 
of avenging the wrongs of his mother, and driving from authority the upstart and 
tyrannical minister. 

The trial of Marillac had roused the spirit and indignation even of those nobles who 
had previously respected and bowed to the minister of the royal choice. This nobleman 
and marGclial was seized at the head of his army, and conveyed, not to a prison, hut 
to Richelieu’s own country-house at Ruel. Instead of being tried by his Peers, or in 
Parliament, he was here brought before a Commission of Judges, chosen by his enemy. 
He was tried in the Cardinal’s own hall, condemned, and executed in the Place de Gr6ve. 

The iniquity of such a proceedmg offered a popular pretext for the nobility to withstand 
the Cardinal: and tliey were not without other reasons. Richelieu not only threatened 
their order with the scaffold, hut his measures of administration were directed to deprive 
them of their andent privileges, and means of wealth, and domination One of these was 
the right of governors of provinces to raase the revenue within their jurisdiction, and to 
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employ or divert no smaJl portion of it to tlioir um'. Ttmlu'lii’U, rrnuMly trfinsft*rrod 
the office of colloeting the revenue to new ttflieriN. eallfd tin* HiM, Hi* tiied tins in 
Languedoc, then governed by the Due de MtuitiuMinuL u nnbb* of ihv r.iuk, whoso 
example consequently wnndd Imve weight, and who im*l uiwajH pro\e»l hiniM-If oluslicnt 
and loyal. Moved, however, by hia private wrongs^ a*' wrll fh.it of Ins onirt\ la* ia>w 

joined the party of the IHikt' of OrleaiK 'riut weak prinn*. after fonanig ]m alliaia-o 
wnth the Duke of Lorraine, hud raised an anuy. Hiehelieu bi^t not a nioiiu’nt in despatching 
a force which reduced Lorraua*, and humldeil its hitherto imh'pejaient ihik** alumst to 
the rank of a subject. Gaston then imirched his army to Iaingi{<*.hn*, ami junjeil Moutuu>renci. 
The Marcohul do Lreze, idehelieu'a brotln'r-indaw, leil the rt»yai tniopn against them, 
defeated Gaston at (h^^telnaudari, and took Mnntmerenci pri^MUer. This nohh* had been 
the friend and snpportor of Uicheluai, who even eulbai iiiiu his nm ; jet tin* Gurdinars 
cruel policy determined tliat lie should die. Tliero was ditlicuity m provutg before thy 
judges tliat he bud actually borne arms agaiiH the King. 

ilui siiiokt* uinl dust, said St. lo‘uil» the witnes'<, ** remleietl it nnpossilde to n*ct»gnizo 
any combatant distinctly. Lut when I huw tme advance HbaH*, utnl cut Ins wnty through 
five ranks of gens-trarmes, I knew that il must In* M.»nlumrem'r’ 

llus gallant deycendant of five Cou*^tuhh*s (4 braiu’c pf*rished on the Kcaifohl at 
loulouse. Kit'heiicu dianued tan i'Kampht ueccHHUiy, to ‘strike terror into the nobility, 
Aiul ho imniediafely took advantagi* cjf that t<’rrt»r, by renuiving all tlu* governors c>f 
provinces, and replacing them throughout with oflic(‘rs ]a'rM>mdiy attuel)i>d hm intt*rests. ^ 

Having tluis made, as it were, a eleur htag«‘ for the fullihuetit of his great politieal 
schemos, llicheliou tunied his exertions to hia <»rigiiinl plan (»f humbling the Housci of 
Austria, and extciuling tJm territories of France at its expf*nse. lie f(unu*d an allianeu 
with tho great Gustavus Adolphus, who then victoriously HupjHjrti'd the cause of religious 
liberty iu Germany. Bicheliim drew more advantage from the death than from tho 
victorios of his ally ; siuno, as tho price of \m rem-wiiig hm allianeo with the Swotles, 
he acquired tlie possession of Wiilipsburg, and opemsl the way tc^w’utds completing that 
darling project of France and every hVench atatesman, Um acetuiaititm of the lUiine 
as a frontier. 

Ihc hronch having manifestod their design to get posHOKaion of Treves, tho i>paniard8 
anticipated Uicm ; and open war ensued betwixt iho two monarehies. T'ho Canlinai allied 
with the Dutch, and drew up a trisaty “ to free the Low ('Utuuru‘s from tho cruel servitude 
m which tlicy are held by tlie Spaniards.” In order to effect this, the Freneh and Dutch 
were to capturc^ Ihc fortresses of the country, and finally diviiiu it lH*tweoa them. 

But Lidu‘licua vuiws or means were not mature enough to produce a Eucceasful plan 
of cmiqiu*st. Surrounded an France was by the douiiniong of her rival, she wtis obliged 
to divide her fences, attack on many sides, and make ctmquests on none. The geucTals, 
whom he was obliged to employ, were remsurkable but for servility to him, and jealousy of 
each other. The Cardinal de la Yaletta headed one of his armies, but with no better success 
lan his lay colleagues. Instead of cruslung Spain, lUchelieu endured tho mortification of 
witnessing die irruption of her troops into the centre of the kingdom, where they took 
Corbie, and mended the very capital. 

This was a critieal moment for Eichelieu, who fe said to have lost courage amidst 
^ese reverses, and to have been roused to confidence by the exhortations of his Capuchin 
frmd and confidant, Father Joseph. He wae obliged on this occasion to relax his severity and 
pride, to own that the generals of his choice were little worthy of their trust, and to call 
on the old noblesse and the prmces of the blood to lead the French troops to the defence 
d the country, Both obeyed the summons, ^d exerted themselves to prove their worth 
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by the recapture of Corbie, and the repulse of the Spaniards. The enemies of the Cardinal 
were aware how much the ignominy of these reverses, as the result of liis mighty plans, 
must have abated the Kings confidence in him. They endeavoured to take advantage 
of the moment, and Louis seemed not averse to shake off his minister. There was no 
trusting the King’s intentions, however, and it was agreed to assassinate Lichelieu at Amiens. 
The Comte de Soissons had his hand on his sword for the purpose, awaiting but the signal 
from Gaston ; but the latter wanted resolution to give it, and Eichelieu again escaped the 
murderous designs of his foes. 

The character of Louis XIII. left his courtiers without hope. It was such a general 
mass of weakness, as to offer no particular weak point of which they could take advantage 
Too cold to be enamoured of either wife or mistress, his gallantries offered no means of 
captivating his favour ; nor was he bigot enough to be ruled through his conscience hy priestly 
confessors. It is singular that the gallant, peremptory, and able Louis XI Y. was governed 
and influenced by those means which had no hold upon his weak sire. Still, as these were 
the received ways for undermining the influence of a dominant minister, Louis XIII. w’-as 
assailed through his supposed mistresses, and through his confessors, to induce liim to shalce 
off Pdchelieu. But all attempts -were vain. The ladies Hauteville and Lafayette, who had 
pleased Louis, retired to a convent. His confessors, who had hinted the impiety of supporting 
the Dutch and German Protestants, were turned out of the palace. And the Queen, Anne 
of Austria, with whom Louis made a late reconciliation, the fruit of which was the birth of 
the future Louis XIV., was exposed to disrespect and insult. Pier apartments and papers 
were searched by order of the Cardinal, a letter was torn from her bosom, she was conflned 
to her room, and menaced with being sent back to Spain. 

Pichelieu in his wars w^as one of those scientific combatants who seek to weary out 
an enemy, and who husband their strength in order not to crush at once, hut to rum in tlie 
end. Such, at least, were the tactics by which he came triumphant out of the struggle with 
Spain. He made no conquests at first, gamed no strildng victories; hut he compensated 
for his apparent want of success by perseverance, by taldng advantage of defeat to improve 
the army, and by labouring to transfer to the Crown the financial and other resources which 
had been previously absorbed by tlie aristocracy. Thus the war, though little brilliant at 
first, produced at last these very important results Arras in the north, Turin in the south, 
Alsace in the east, fell into the liands of the PT'encii ; Poussillon wnis annexed to the monarchy ; 
and Catalonia revolted from Spain Kicholieu might boast that he had achieved the great 
purposes of Henry IV., not so gloriously indeed as that heroic Prince might have done, but 
no less elTectually. This was effected not so much by arms as by administration. The foundation 
w^as laid for that martial pre-eminence winch Louis XIV. long enjoyed ; and which he miglit 
have retained, had the virtue of moderation been known to him. 

It was not without incurring great personal perils, with proportionate address and good 
fortune, that Cardinal Kichcdieu arrived at such great results. The rebellion of tlie Comte 
de Soissons, the same whose project of assassination had failed, menaced the minister seriously. 
In a battle against tlie royal army, tlie Count was completely victorious, an event that might 
hiLve caused a revolution in tlie government, had not fortune neutralized it by his deatli. 
He fell by a pistol-shot, whilst contemplating the scene of victory. His friends asserted 
that he was murdered hy an emissary of the Cardinal ; according to others, tlie bullet was 
accidentally discharged from his owm pistol. 

But the most remarkable plot which assailed Richelieu, was that of Cinq-Mars, a young 
nobleman selected to be the King’s favourite, on account of liis presumed frivolity. But he 
was capable of deep thoughts and passions ; and wearied hy the solitude in which the monarch 
lived, and to which he was reduced by the minister’s" monopoly of all power, he dared to 
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plot the Cardiimrs overthrow. This hold attempt was sanctioned by the King himself, who 
at intervals complained of the yoke init upon him. 

Great interests were at stake, for liioludicu, reckoning upon the monarch's weak luMilth, 
meditated procuring the regency for himself. Anne of Austria, aware oi lliis intention, 
approved of the project of Cinq-Mars, which course implied the. ussassinalimi of the 
Cardinal. No other mode of defying his power and talent couhl have htum contemplated. 
But Eichelieu was on the watch. The Court was then in the sinitli of Frum*e, iMigagtsl 
ill the conquest of Roussillon, a situation favourable for the rckitiim of tlu> conspirators with 
Spain. The minister sur])i'iscd one of tlie emissaries, Imd the fortune to sei/e a, treaty con- 
cluded between them and the enemies of France; and with this flagrant proof t>f their treason, 
he repaired to Louis, and for(Mnl from liim an order for their arrest, it was tantanumut 
to their condemnation. Cinq-]\Iars and his friends jH'rlshed on the scadold ; Anne of Austria 
was again humbled ; and every enemy of tho Cardinal sbrnnk in awe and suhmisbii>u bi'fore 
Ins ascendancy. Amongst them was tho ICiug huiimilf, whom Richelieu lot)ketl upon us an 
equal in dignity, an inferior lu mind and in pownr. The guards of tins Cunlinal wm’e 
numerous as the monarch's, and independent of any authority save that of thidr imiueiliale 
master. A treaty was even drawn up between King and miuistm', as hetwciui two potentate's. 
But tho power and tho pride of Richelieu reached at once their height and their termination, 
A mortal illness seized him in the latter days of 1642, a few monthn after the extH-utum 
of Cinq-]\Iars. No remorse for Ifis cruelty or abatement of his pidde marked his lust imiments. 
He summoned tho monarcli like a servant to his c<mch, instructCHl him what policy to 
follow, and appointed the minister who was to bo bis own successor. Even in tho last religious 
duties, the same character and tho same spirit were olBurvable. As Ins cmHUnula robe 
was a covering and excuse for all crimes in life, he beemod to think that it (‘xompted him 
from the common lot of mortals after death. 

Such was the c^ircer of this superemiuent statesman, wlio, although in tho position of 
Damocles all lus life, with the sword of the assushin suspended t>\cr his head, summnded 
with enemies, and with insecure and treacherous support oven from the Monarch wlmm ho 
served, still not only maiutaluod his own statioiu but possessed time and zeal to frame 
and execute gigantic projects for the advuncenu'ut of his country and of his age. It makes 
no small part of Henry lY.'s glory that he coticeiveil a phm for dimiuislung tho powder of 
the House of Austria. Richelieu, without either tlie security or the advaulagt'S of the king 
and the warrior, achieved it. Not (uily this, but he dared to cuter upon tho war at the 
very same time when lie Avas humbling that aristocracy which had lutherto composed the 
martial force of the country. 

The effects of his domestic policy w'ore indeed more durable than those of what he 
most i)rided liimself upon, his foreign policy. The latter was hia end, tlie former his means ; 
hut the means were the more important of the two. For half a century previous, kings 
had been acquiring a sacro-sanctity, a power founded on resiiect, which equaUod that of 
Asiatic despots ; whilst at the same time their real sources of power remained in tho hands 
of the aristocracy. From tliis contradiction, this want of harmony betwixt tho theoretic 
and the real power of monardis, proceeded a state of licence liable at all times to produce 
the most serious convulsions. To this state of things Richelieu put an end for ever. He 
crushed the power of the great nobility, as Henry YII., by very different means, liad done 
before him in England. He made Louis a sovereign in the most absolute soxxse; he reformed 
and changed the whole system of administration, destroyed all local authorities, and centralized 
them, as the term is, in the capital and tlie court. We see, accordingly, that it was only 
the capital which could Oppose Mazarin; all provincial force was destroyed by Eichelieu. He 
it was, in fact^ who founded the French monarchy, such as it existed until near the end 
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of the eighteenth century, a grand, indeed, rather than a happy result. He was a man 
of penetrating and commanding intellect, who visibly influenced the fortunes of Europe to 
an extent which few princes or ministers have equalled. Unscrupulous in his purposes, he 
was no less so in the means by which he effected them. But so long as men are honoured, 
not for their moral excellences, but for the great things which they have done for themselves, 
or their country, the name of Richelieu will be recollected with respect, as that of one 
of the most successful statesmen that ever lived. 

His measures with respect to commerce were very remarkable. He proposed to render 
the French marine as formidable as the French armies, and chose the wisest means in 
favouring colonization and commercial companies for the purpose. The chief part of their 
successful settlements in the east and west the French owe to Richelieu. In financial 
measures he showed least sagacity, and the disordered state m which he left this branch 
of the administration was the principal cause of the difficulties of his successor. 

As a patron of letters, Richelieu has acquired a reputation almost rivalling that of his 
statesmanship. His first and earliest success in life had been as a scholar supporting his 
theses ; and, as it is continually observed that great men form very erroneous judgments of 
their own excellences, he ever prided himself especially in his powers as a penman : it was 
a complete mistake on his part. He has left a considerable quantity of theological tracts 
of trifling merit. 

Not content with his own sphere of greatness, he aspired to the minor praise of being 
skilled in the fashionable literature of the day; and amused himself by composing dramatic 
pieces, some of which Corneille was employed to correct. The independence of the poet, 

and the pride of the patron, led to a quarrel of which we shall give some account in the 

life of the great tragedian. In 1G35 Richeheu founded the French Academy. Wc should 
expect to find in his political writings traces of the master-hand of one, who, with a mind 
of unusual power, had long studied the subject of which he wrote. But those which are 
ascribed to him, for none, we believe, are avowed, or absolutely known to be his, are of 
unequal merit. The “M6moires de la Mere, et du Fils,” are mediocre, and unworthy of 

him. The “ Testament Politique du Cardinal de Richelieu” (the authenticity of which is 

strongly contested by Voltaire) bears a much liigher reputation as a work upon government. 
La Bruyere has said of it, that the man who had done such things ought never to have 
written, or to have written in the style in which it is written. 

There are several English lives of Cardinal Richelieu, most of them published in the 
seventeenth centmy, but none which we know to be of authority. In French, wo may 
recommend the reader to the life of Aubery. The best account of Richelieu, however, is 
said to be contained in the “ Histoire de Louis XIII.” by P. Grifiet. 
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When Thomas ITohhcs was eighty-four years of ago, he composed an amusing aceount 
of his own fortunes in Latin hexatueter and pcntam(3ter versos; and in tht'so it is moiUioned 
that Ins birtJi was promaturc, owing to the terror occasioned to his motlior by a false report 
of the approach of the Spanish fleet. To this accident ho humorously ascribes lus patriotic 
zeal and tho pcaoefulncss of liis disposition. We quote from a translation maclo by a 
contemjiorary hand, which in elegance of expression is on a par witli the original : 

“ And hereupon it was, my mother dear 
Did bring forth twins at once, both me and Fear. 

For this my country's foes J ©*or did liate, 

With calm Peace and my Muse astkHsiate.*' 

It was at Malmsbury, on the 5th of April* 1588, that tliis very singular man was 
thus,o$ILed into an existence, wMch continued M perp'etufd activity for ninety-ono years. 

of earliest efforts of Ms talents was to translate tlie Modea of Euripides into 
Latin ’iambios. At. the age of. fourteen, he commenced his more serious kbours at Mag<lalon 
College* Oxt>rL and ei^aployed five years there m the study of logic and Aristotle's Physics. 
Imm^ktely ^erwards he entered into the femily of Willmm Cavendis^ Ea^n Hardwick, 
subsequently Earl of Devonshre, and< beewe tutor to his eld« son. The companion alOce 
of his sports and his studies, Hobbes. pres^tly.anquirei the affection of Ms pupd, and tlie 
confidence of the family; and tlie two young' men {for tliey were of the same ago) sot out 
together to travel in France and Italy. 

A free intercourse with the learned men of otiier countries enlarged the mind of Hobbes, 
and opened new channels to his investigation. And it appears, in the first instance, that 
when he beheld the contempt in which the subjects of his academical industry were generally 
held, he turned from them to the more diligent study of Greek and Latin, Nor was it his 
object alone to become master of the languages, but also to meditate on the invariable records 
of the history and the wisdom of the ancients. He employed Ms leisure hours in the translation 
of Thucydides ; and he published it in the year 1628, to the end (says his contemporary 
biographer), that the absurdities of the democratical Athenians might become known to his 
own fellow-citizens. This was the first of his publications ; and it may have been that perhaps 
to wMch, in later life, he attached the least importance. Yet has it so fa) Ion out, that after 
a lapse of two long centuries of slowly progressive knowledge and wisdom, Ms other works 
are for the most part consigned to the shelves of the profound and curious student, while 
the ‘‘ Translation of Thucydides ” is familiar to the acquaintance and respect of every 
scholar. 

It is related that Hobbes, wMle yet a youth, was preset at an assembly of several 
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eminent men of letters, when one of them asked, in a contemi3tuous manner, And what is 
sensation ? ” No one attempted to make any reply ; and the question was thus silently 
acknowledged to be inscrutable. This piqued his curiosity and his pride ; for he was astonished 
that those, who through their pretensions to wisdom so despised others, should be ignorant 
of the nature of their own senses. Accordingly he directed his deepest attention to that 
inquiry. The first result of Ms meditation was this position : that if all tMngs were at rest, 
they would part -with all their qualities. Hence, in Ms mind, it followed, that all the 
principles of natural science, including the senses of all animated things, and aU bodily 
affections, depended on the varieties of motion; and to these, rather than to any inlierent 
or occult qualities, he referred all the phenomena of physics. 

This his system of physics is amply developed in the first section (De Corpore) of Ms 
book of the Elements of Philosophy ; ” which failed not to gain Mm a celebrity more 
than proportionate to the number of Ms proselytes ; for many admired Ms ingenuity wlio 
did not adopt hk conclusions. In conjunction with these pursuits, Hobbes engaged with 
zeal in the study of mathematics. He flattered Mmself that he had discovered how to 
square the circle, and published several treatises in relation to that celebrated problem, 
which at the time gained for him considerable reputation. In 1647 he was appointed 
matliematical tutor to the Prince of Wales. He engaged in a long mathematical controversy 
with Dr. Wallis, of which an amusing account will be found in DTsraeMs “Quarrels of 
Authors,” (vol. iii.) Wallis, however, was an adversary entirely above Hobbes’s strength in 
this department of science. 

If Hobbes had confined his exertions to the pursuits of classical literature and physical 
philosophy, he would have spent a more peaceful, and therefore to him a happier existence. 
But in th©' tumultuous times in which he hved, with a mind habituated to deep investigations, 
it was scarcely possible that he should do otherwise than fix Ms attention on the political 
phenomena wMch wore passing before Mm, and endeavour to trace their causes and solve 
them difiiculties. After a residence of three years in England, he returned to Paris in 1640, 
and enjoyed the society of some of the distinguished men who wore collected around 
Cardinal lUcholicu. Tliere he wrote his first political work, the book “ Be Cive,^^ which 
ho published in 1G4G. He then proceeded to compose a much more elaborate treatise on 
the same subject, which he published in England in the year 1651 ; this was his “ Leviathan^’ 
— a name associated with that of Hobbes in the mind of every reader, though the pecuUar 
principles wMch are embodied under it are now known to few. Suffice it here to say, that 
the object of this work was to give a decided support to the monarcMcal institution : to show 
tliat there could be no safety wilhout peace, no peace witliout a strong government ; that amcis 
and money were the elements which alone could give that strength; that will 

scarcely avail to this end, unless placed in a single hand, or if opposed (as is "tile case in 
religious dissension) by motives and principles wMch‘ do not terminate in this world. 

Political researches in that age necessarily involved theological, or at least ecclesiastical, 
principles; and Hobbes had not feared to denounce some of the andent usurpations of the 
clergy, and to pronounce religious concord to be absolutely essential to the civil happiness 
of a people: and while he broached some principles, not well pleasing to the pretensions of 
the Merarchy of the day, he advanced others wMcS^-were thought to end, by no violent' 
interpretation, hi absolute infidelity. Accordingly, the' theologians assailed him firom every 
quarter ; and his work, while it divided letoed hiymen, some of w’'hom thought it a marvel of 
political genius, oth^* a dangerous and unseemly monster, was condemned by the Unanimous 
indignation of the eqdesiastaoal body, . • drurchmen of Borne united m hostility with 
those of England against wdre dangerous to the common prerogatives of the 

Whole order, if not to the itself. The latter, bmg more closely attacked. 
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were more violent in their enmity. They denounced the opiniong as false and heretical ; 
and the divines of Cambridge went so far as publicly to stigmatise the author as an atladst. 
Besides this, he did not even escape the charges of hoing ill disposed to royalty, and a 
disguised adversary to the party of the king. These calumnies (such at least he constantly 
asserted both to he) depiived him of the patronage of the Court, and setuned at oiui time 
even to have endangered his personal saA'ty ; insomuch that, undt*r the Coinm<m\vealth, lie 
found it expedient to escape from liis enemies at Paris, ami take rtifuge among those, wliose 
enmity he had rather deserved, the republicans of England. Ihi escaped however tlic fate, so 
common to men of moderation in violent times, of being persc^cuted by both parties ; ami 
only sustained the animosity of that which he had intemlml to s(Tve. 

Hobbes was a decided Episcopalian. He studied in all matters to conform both to 
the doctrines and the ceremonies of the church established ; and avoided, evem with a heeling 
of dislike, the conventicles of the Ihiritans. Btill less did ho incliiu', on the other lumd, 
to the Boman Catholic faitli. During a datigc'ruus illness, which ho Sttitered with great 
firmness at Paris, wlum he was supj>ost*{l to Ixs on the point of death, an intimate friend, 
named Mersenno, a learned Eraiieiscan, a]iproaclu‘d him with spiritual consolation, and 
pressed him to dei)art in communion with the Homan church. llobhes calmly repined, 
“Father, I have long ago considered all tliosc mattiTS well, and it would trouble mo to 
reconsider Ibom now. Y(ju can entertain me on some more agreeable subject. When did 
you see Gassendi ? ’’ 

Yet neither his unmoved adliesion to Protestant ism, nor even his unt'ction fta: 
episcopal government, ctmld disarm the wrath of the theologians, who coiitimu'd to wage 
an unsparing warfare against him, ami to inflict on his reputation, ami oven on his fortunes, 
such mischief aa tluy were Mo,. On the other hand, his singular qualifies and talents 
failed not to procure ‘ him many powerful protectors; and ho stood ho balanced (says Ids 
biographer) between his friends ami his enemies, that the former were just strong enough 
to prevent liis destruction, the latter to obstruct his advancement ; so that ho continued, 
with a mighty reputation and a sUmder fortune, to remain, ovcm to the end of his days, 
under the same noble patronage, umler which his first distinctions had been acquired. 

But in this comparative obscurity ho was consoled by tlio society of the learned, 
tlie courtesy of the great, and the admiration of almost all men. Among his personal 
friends or acquaintances were numbered Eranda Bacon of Verulam, Ben Jonaon (who is 
said to have revised his “ Translation of Thucytlides the astronomer Galileo, the antiquarian 
Scldcn, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Harvey, physician to Charles J., Dos Cartes, Gassendi; 
and his praises were celebrated by the contemporary muse of Cowley. He was sought 
by distinguislud foreigners who visited England, even nobles and ambassadors; especially 
by Cosmo de Medici, then Prince, afterwards Duke of I’uscany, who offered him ample 
proofs of his esteem ; and there were many among his own compatriots who received his 
opinions with respect, if not with favour. 

During the long period of liis declining life, Hobbes is related to have pursued with 
most assiduity his studies in natural phUosophy; but the publications of lus old age (if we 
except the Decameron Physiologicuna, published in 1676), rather indicate a return to liis 
earliest tastes, whiclr inclined, we are told, to history and poetry. At the age of about 
eighty he wrote, in English, tlie “ Behemth, or History of tlia Civil Wars between Charles 
and the Parliament ; besides a long Latin poem on the origin and increase of the pontiftcal 
power. At about eighty-six, he tandafced riie Odyssey into English verse, and the lUad 
at dghty-seven : and he persevered for the four Mowing years, which were his last, in 
the same pei<^M course of literary reorearion. A Ust of his works, forty-two in number, 
is '^ven in Chalmers^ Biographical Dictionary : the great no^ority of them are forgotten. 
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Pie died towards the end of the year 1679, and was huried at Plaiilt-BucknaU, close 
by the grave of his faitMil patroness, the Countess of Devonshire. Eespecting liis personal 
character and conversation it is recorded, that he was agreeable and courteous in his 
familiar intercourse with all, those alone excepted who approached him for the mere purpose 
of disputation ; and these he treated with more severity than was necessary Above 
all things, he detested theological controversy, and always strove to turn his hearers away 
from it to the exercise of piety and the practice of Cliristian morality. His favourite authors 
were Homer, Virgil, Thucydides, and Euchd : but his reading was not extensive ; as he 
thought the careful meditation on a few good works more profitable to the understanding 
than a more abundant draught of indiscriminate learning; and was fond of saying upon 
this subject, that if he read as much as others he should be as ignorant as they were. He 
persisted in a life of celibacy, that he might be able to pursue his studies with the less 
interruption. In his disposition he was generous and charitable ; but his means were 
scanty; for even at the end of his life he had little else but two small pensions, the one 
from the family of Devonshire, the other from the King. 



IIAMPDI^^N. 


John H/YMPDen was tlio licad and roproseiitativo of an anciont and opulent family, which 
bad rccciv('<l the lands of iluinpden iu Buckitigbainsbirc from Fadwartl tho (knifessor, tuul 
boasted to liave transmitted its wealth, honours, and intlueneo, unimpaired and increasing, 
in direct male succession, down to tbia tho most illustrious of tho house. Tho date 

Ilia birth is 1594 ; the place of it is generally hcUeved to have been London. Under four 
years of age, he came, by tlio death of liia fatluT, into poas(‘saion of the family estates, 
which, besides the ancient seat and extensive domain in Buckinglianisliire, coiupndumded 
large possessions iu Essex, Oxfordshire, and Berkshire. Our knowh‘dg(‘ of his oarly hji^ 
may bo summed in a few facts and dates. Ho was brought up at t]i(‘ fna^-sclmel of 
Thame, in Oxfordshire; entered as a commoner at Mngdahm (’ollegt*, Oxford, iu Bh)!); 
and was admitted student of tlai Inner Temple in Ibid, \vljen‘ ho nuuUt considt'rahle 
progress in the knowledge of common law. His classical attamnuaitH also s(‘em to have 
been respectable, since he was associatc'd, oddly enough, with fauul. tlaui Master of St. 
John's, in writing the Oxford gratnlatory pomus on thn marriage of the Elector Balutims 
and the Princess Elizabeth ; from which sprung Pnneo Bupert, w'ho led tlu' Loyalist troops 
w'hen Hampden received Ins dealh-Yvound. In 1019, he married his first wife, Elizalu^th 
Symeon. Inheriting a noble property, ho devoted himself, without sufft'riug his literary 
habits to fall into desuetude, principally to the business and amusements of a country 
life, liaving, says Lord Clarendon, *‘on a sudden retired from a life of great pleasure and 
license, to extraordinary sobriety and strictness, and yet retained his UHual cheerfulness and 
afiability.” His first entrance into public life was m Jumiary, when he took bis seat 

in tlio Parliament then conv('ned, for Grampound, at that time u borough of wealth and 
importance : a prevalent error, that ho sat for the first time in the first Parliament summoned 
By Charles 1. in 1025, is I'orrectod by Lord Nugmit, who in his Memorials of Hampden has 
shown that he sat iu the Parliaments of 1021 and 1024 ; that ho was active and diligent 
in his attendance, and intimately connected himself with Selden, Pym, Ht, John, and other 
leaders of the popular party ; and that, though he seldom spoke, his capacity for buHiness 
was known and respected, as appears from tlie employ m outs in committees and conferences, 
imposed on him by the House. 

la the first Parliament of Charles I., Hampden sat for Wendover, an ancient borough 
of Buckmgham)toe, which iwth two others had lately regained their dormant privilege of 
returtdhg members, cHeiy by his exertions, and at Ms expense. In this and iu tlie following 
summoned in February, 1627, Hampden still appears to have taken no leading 
part. Aifeer^ the dis^hdion of the latter, he was called upon to contribute to a general 
loan, wM(h. he refuse^ to was ^ in consegumoe imprisoned for a time in the Gate House, 
to then> sent st|B testrto: to i^de m HampsMre. The order for his release, with 
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many others, is dated March 1627-8. On this occasion, he made the remarkable reply 
to the demand, why he would not contribute to the lung’s necessities, that ‘‘ he could be 
content to lend as well as others, but feared to draw upon himself that curse in Magna 
Charta, which should be read twice a-year against those who infringe it.” 

the new Parliament which met in March, 1628, Hampden again sat for Wendover, 
and having become more generally known by the part which he had talten in resisting the 
demands of the crown, from this time forward, says Lord Nugent, ‘‘ scarcely W’-as a bill 
prepared, or an inquiry begmi, upon any subject, however remotely affecting any one of 
the three great matters at issue — ^privilege, religion, or the supplies — but he was thought 
fit to be associated with St. Jolm, Selden, Coke and Pym, on the committee.” 

That Parliament, after framing the Petition of Eight, voting supplies, and taldng 
resolute steps towards procuring a redress of grievances, was hastily and angrily dissolved in 
May, 1620. Previous to this, Hampden, “although retaining his seat for Wendover, had 
retired to Ins estate in Buckinghamshire, to live in entire privacy, without display, but 
not inactive ; contemplating from a distance the madness of the Government, the luxury 
and insolence of the courtiers, and the portentous apathy of the people, who, amazed by 
the late measures, and by the prospect of uninterruptedly increasing violence, saw rio hope 
from petition or complaint, and watched, in confusion and silence, the inevitable advance 
of an open rupture between the King and the Parliament. The literary acquirements 
of Ins youth be now carefully improved ; increasing that stock of general knowledge which 
bad already gamed him the reputation of being one of the most learned and accomplished 
in(*ii of lus ago ; and directing his attention chiefly to writers on history and politics. Davila’s 
“History of the Civil Wars of France” became his favourite study, Ins vade mecnm, as Sir 
Philip Warwick styles it; as if forecasting from afar the course of the storm winch hung 
over his own country, lie already saw the sad parallel it w^as likely to afford to tlic story 
of that wm’k. In lus retirement, he bent the whole force of his capacious mind to the 
most ellectual means by which the abuses of ecdcsiastical authority were to be corrected, 
and the tide* of headlong prerogative checked, whenever the sluinbonng spirit of the country 
sliould he roused to deal with those duties to which he was preparing to devote lumself.” 
(“Memorials of IJampden,” p. 175.) It may here he added tlnit irampd<m’s religious opinions 
were those of the Imlepmideiit ])arty, who w('re honourably distinguished, no less from the 
Presbyterians than the Episeo])alians, by gi’auting to all ])ersons that freedom of conscience 
and full toleration which they claimed for theiuselvt^s While thus awaiting, with study 
and patient observation, the time when tlu^ active service of a real patriot might ben^t 
his country, lus domestic happiness received a ‘ severe blow by the death of his wife, 
August 20, 1634. 

In the same autumn the scheme of raising a revenue by i^ip-money was devised. 
Confined in tlie first instance to sea-port towns, it proved so profitable that Idie levy was 
soon extended to inland places. In 1636, the charge was laid, by order of council, 
upon all counties, cities, and corporate towns, and the sheriffs were required, in case of 
refusal or delay, to proceed by distress. Here Hampden resolved to make a stand. 
The sum demanded of him was but tliirty-one shillmgs and sixpence; but tlie very 
smallness of tlio sum served to sliow that his opposition was directed against the principle 
of the exaction, and rested on no ground of personal inconvenience, or mdividual injustice. 
Proceedings being instituted in the Exchequer for recovery of the money, the case was 
Bolemnly argued before the twelve judges, who severally delivered their opinions, and by a 
majority of eight to four, determined in favour of the crown. “ But the judgment,” says 
Lord Clarendon, “infinitely more advanc^ him, Mr. Plampden, tlian the service for 
which it was given. He was rather of reputation in his own country, than of public 
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{liscoursc, or fame m thf3 bcfoiv tlio nf sliip-ninney ■ Imt, ilifti he grew 

the argument of ull tongues, ev<u‘y man inquiring who or what he wa^, that <iurst, at his mvn 

charge, support the liberty au<l propeity of the ooitntry, as la* thouglit, from ]»eing lumlo 

a ]>rey to the. court. Uis carriage throughout this agitation wa*^ with tliat rare temper 

ami modesty, tluit they wlio \\atche\l him narrowly tt> fnul j'imu' ud\nntuge agaiHst his 
person, to make him less resolute in his cauM\ woro etjmpt'llt**! to give him a just 
tcbtunony/' 

These measures, whieli phu'ed at tin* king's thspoMiI tin' property, \vt*re arcoinpanh'd 
by Cfjuiilly stringent attaeks on the lihertie'^, of tin* country. 'rutt>reil by the lotty spirit 
of "VVenUvorth, (’harlcs re'^oKod, and seemed lilvidy ti> hucecial, ruh- imiejKMulently of 
Tarliaments ; and in tin* syeophancy of the jmigt's, ami the uidimiltsl and illegal severities 
of tlie courts of tin* Stur-t'handu'r and High ('onnnisaon, he Imd ample imntns of 

suppressing murmur, ami punishing the refractory. We nm*d not dwtdl tiptm the state 
to which the country was redm’ial, during the eliwen years which elapsed without the 
meeting of a Purluuiient : st» unpromising dal it appear, that even the mt‘st resolute of 
that jairty comi)rehemh‘d by the n»yulihtH under the gmieml name of Puntun*^, meditated 
a witlulrawal from the tyranny whicli tliey hutl uhm»st censtMl to ht>p<' to restrain. Kvcti 
this however was denied to tliem hy the infatuattul jealottsy of po|ntlur principles 
entertained by the king ami his advisei*s, who an order, April b. IbdH, Ity which 

masters of ships wtU’e pruhihited to curry pasHengers to America, without sjaadal lictmse. 
It has often been ilwolt ou as a very remarkahh* cimun^^tunce, tliat llamptlen, and 
cousin Oliver Cromwelh W(‘re at tins time actually embmk«'d ft»r Ki‘\v KnglumI <m board 
one of eight ships tlum lying in the riv(‘r ami freightetl with emignints, and that these 
eight ships were specially onlered to ha detained. 

A dawn of better times appeuml, when in consequence of the kitig's nush attempt 
to impose tho English ritual upon Scotland, and restore Kpiscopat'y. that cmintry nmo in 
rebellion. Tho expoimca of the war romlored it im|H'ruti\e to ohtuin supplies; and <’hark‘8, 
fearing at tins juncture to resort to fresh impositions, saw no rewnirci* t?xcept in summoning 
that wluch is commonly allied the Bhort i^arluinumt, which met in April, ItUO. 
Hampden was retorued for BuckinghamHluro. AUmt thU tim<» he had married his second 
wife, Letitia VacJhell, but tho quiet happmw of hi** home was hem*tdbrtli entirely broken 
up by tho disturbaucca of the timers, and he nuver retunuHl to any isettled resitlenco at 
his paternal mansion. In tlio short and miorgetic smion of this spring h« displayed his 
usual diligoucc and activity ; ami his inlluence was much increastul in cuirnequeiice of his 
resistance to the demand (if ship-nu>jiu*y, which had attracted such notice, that Claroiidon, 
in speaking of tho opening of tho Long Parlkment in Novmubor ftdlowing, o!>serves, 
** tho eyes of all men were fixed upfui him as their Pator Patriaj, and the pilot . that must 
steer tho vessel tlirough tlie tempests ami rocks which thmtoaod it. And I am persuaded 
his power and interost, at tliat time, was greah*r to do good or hurt, than any man in 
the kingdom, or tliau any man of his rank hath Imld m any time ; for his reputation of 
honesty was universal, and bis affections soemocl m publicly guided, that no corrupt or 
private ends could bias them.” 

The causes of the dissolution of the Short Parliament, and tho history of the 
second ScottWa war which compelled Charles L to summon the I^ong Itehamont, 
hardly form a part of our sul^ect ; it is to bo observed however that durii^ tlie summer 
and autumn, l^mpden, with other leading persons of the popular piiily, was engaged 
in active corwpoaoidaame with the leaders of the Scottish ansurrectioii, in whose success, 
as^tendw^ to the tether embarrasment of Idtog, they placed thehr best hope of 
obtaining se^ty > te the ntentenimoe of the Kberfcies and privates of the English 
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people. Of the first great act of tliat Parliament, the impeachment of Strafford, he was 
a zealous supporter, and a member of the committee of twelve appointed to arrange the 
evidence, and to conduct that memorable trial. After the Commons, for reasons which 
have never been satisfactorily explained, thought fit to change the method of proceeding 
by introducing a bill of attainder, the name of Hampden appears in none of the records ; 
and it is probable that he alistained from taking any part in the business. It is important 
to keep this in mind, because the censure which has justly been cast upon the proceedings 
of the House of Commons against Lord Strafford applies solely to the attainder, not 
to the impeachment. To the question, why, if Hampden disapproved of the attainder, 
he did not as resolutely oppose it as he had supported the impeachment, the following 
hypothetical answer is supplied by Lord Nugent : In a case doubtful to him only as 
matter of precedent ; but clear to him in respect of the gmlt of the accused person ; in 
a case in which the accused person, in his estimation, deserved death, and in which all 
law, except that of the sceptre and the sword, was at an end if he had escaped it ; when 
all the ordinary protection of law to the subject throughout the country was suspended, 
and suspended mainly by the counsels of Strafford himself, Hampden was not prepared 
to heroically immolate the liberties of England in order to save the life of him who would 
liave destroyed them. Hampden probably considered the bill wdiicn took away Strafford’s 
life (and indeed it must m fairness be so considered) as a revolutionary act undertaken 
for the defence of the Commonwealth.” 

• He was an active supporter of two important measures which occupied the Parliament 
simultaneously with Strafford’s impeachment, the Triennial Bill, for securing the convocation of 
Parliaments, and the bill for excluding bishops from the House of Lords. After the rejection of 
the latter, he adopted the views of that more violent party wdio urged the necessity of 
abolishing episcopacy altogether. But, notwithstanding his recognised position as a leader 
of lus party, and his laiown weight in determining the line of conduct to be pursued by 
it, be w^as not a frequent speaker, and bis name therefore occurs less frequently than would 
he expected in the records of this eventful period. ‘‘ His practice w^as usually to reserve 
Imnscdf until near the close of a debate ; and then, having watched its progress, to endeavour to 
moderate the redundancies of Ins friends, to weaken the impression produced by its opponents, to 
confirm the timid, and to reconcile the reluctant. And this he did, according to the testimony 
of his oiiponciits themselves, with a modesty, gentleness, and apparent diffidence in his owm 
judgment, which generally brought men round to Ins conclusions.” (“ Memorials of Hampden,” 
ii. 47.) He was one of the five members accused of treason, and demanded personally 

by Charles m the House of Commons, January G, 1642 ; “ and from this time,” says Clarendon, 

“his nature and carriage seemed much fiercer than it did before.” Unquestionably that 
ill-advised step was not likely to conciliate those whose lives were aimed at, but it is also 
clear that before that event, the party, with whom he acted, were preparing for a struggle 

more serious than that in which they wore as yet engaged. A Committee of Public Safety 

was formed, of which Hampden was a member, the power of the sword was claimed by the 
Ordinance of Militia, the king on his part issued his Commission of Array, and at last 
raised las standard at Nottingham, August 22 . 

In the military events of the first year of the war, Hampden took an active, but 
subordinate share, as colonel of a regiment of infantry, which he himself raised in 
Buckinghamshire. Nor did he intermit, as the exigencies of war allowed him, to continue 
his attendance in Parliament, and to urge tliere that decisive course of action, which he 
knew fo be necessary to the success of the cause, and laboured in vain to recommend to 
tlie Parliamentary general. At the battle of Brentford, his troops, and those of Lord Brook, in 
support of the London regiment under Hollis, bore the. brunt of the day against superior 
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numbers, until tlie army arrived from London in the (‘venin^: and on tliK oreasion (as hofore at 
Edge Hill, wliore ho anivod too late to taKe ])art in Ili<' liglit,) lu' in \ain nrgial to 

convert, by a decisive forward movement, the doubtful i-'sue of tin* day into ^i^‘tnry. During tlio 
winter months, while the King held his court at Oxford, and a Darliinnonlary army lay 
between London and that city, namiMlmrs regiment was tjuarterod in Dnekingliamshire, 
and his own time was divided Indween the st*at of war and the House of Oommons. 

To this period also, is to be refeired the assoeiation of six midland eoimtit's for tin* pur- 
poses of the war, Ibalford, Ihickmgham, ITertford, (kimbridge, Huntingdon, and Nortliampton ; 
a step -wliich jiroved of material ser\iee in giiing strength and union to tin- D.irlianientary 
cause, and which ju’obahly wmibl not lmM‘ bmui earnetl into opi'ratiim but for llamjidiMi's 
peculiar talent of allaying Jealousies, iwmeiling eimlliding inteie-ts, uml smootliing away tlic 
obstacles to any busniess wliieh he undertook. 

From March 1 to April 15, a ctssatiou of urins was agreed on in Oxfordsliire and 
Bucks, ■while an attempt was made to arrange tmuns (»f parilieation. d’Iu‘ triaity having 
been broken off, wMr rei'ommeiu’ed with an mre^sunt and geneiMlly sneet'SHliil series of ]meda1t>ry 
incursions, conducti'd by Prince Ilupert, on thi' Puriiamentary outposts, which lay widely 
dispersed in the intricate country on the borders of ihickinglmui'-hire and Osfonlshiri*. In 
this district, with which his (‘urly habits of the chase hud uiude him fiimiliur, Iliiiupden's 
regiment was quartenul. He hud lahourtMl i!in*ssantly, hut in vain, to promote stmu' great 
enteriirise, which might givi* lustre to the HtHuningly declining cause, and eonlidence to the 
adherents, of the Parluiimsit. Failing in this, lie muniftsted no Uss alaerity in pcTforming bis 
duty than if his views and his suggestions iiud been adopted : imlinni it would be consonant 
to his charactor to suppos<‘, that a Htriet of what is diu^ to military lii'-eipllne, and 

a desiro to avoul evtai the appearance of slighting Ids commanding tdlu-er, hnl him to still 
more zealous exertions. It was in a miittor beyond the strict line of his duty that he 
received his death-wound, (hi the evening eff the ITth of dune, Rupert set out from Oxford 
with about 20(j0 men, and surpristsl and burnt fwo villages, Postrotn!>o and C’hiniior, which 
were occupied by tlu‘ rarliainentiiry troopn. When the alarm readusl Hampden, lie instantly 
set out at the head of a small lauly ot cavalry, which volunttswed to follow him, in hojies 
of being able to delay the Royalists suffieiently to enable Essex to occupy the passes of 
the Chorwcll, and cut thmu oil from Oxford. Strungthuncsl by th(» accession of four troops 
(ff horse, ho oveu'took rrince Rupert, who drew up tt) reetdve the attack on Ohalgrovt^-field. 
Early hi the action Ilamiiden received two bullets in the shoulder, whicli shattered tlm hone, 
and in an agony of pain he rode ftff Uio hfdd ; “ a thingff suya (darendon, h<‘ never 
used to do, and from which it was concluded bc‘ waa hurt;* Two others of the chief 
Parliamentary officers present were killed or taken, and the Hiiyahsts imulc good their retreat. 
Hampden expired at Thame, after six days’ severe sufterlng. His last words aro thus 
given from a contemporary publication : — ** 0 Lord God of Hosts, great is thy mercy, 
just and holy are thy dealings unto us sinful men. Save me, 0 Lord, if it bo thy goad 
will, from the jaws of death. Pardon my manifold tmnsgrassions, 0 Ijord, save my bleeding 
country. Have those realms in tliy ea|H‘dal keeping. Confound and level in the dust those 
who would rob the people of their liberty and lawful prerogative, l^et the king see his 
error, and turn the hearts of his wicked counsellors from the malice and wickedness of their 
designs. Lord Jean, reedve my soul!” He then mournfully uttered, ** 0 Lord, save my 
country 0 Lord, be merciful to” . . . and here his speech failed him* He fall back in 
the bed, and expired. 

His death, according to Sir Philip Warwick, was regretted even by tlie king,* ** who 
looked on his interest, if he could gain his affections, as a powerful means of begettitig a 
right understanding between him an^ the two Houses ” To his own party it was irreparable. 
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It removed the fittest person for the chief command of their troops, which it is not 
unreasonable to sq^pose would, upon the removal of Essex, have been vested in him ; deprived 
tliem of a leader and adviser, who, of all, was the most likely to have confined his vfishes 
to the establishment of a secime peace, on the basis of a strictly limited monarchy; and 
o})Gned way to the ambition of Cromwell, which probably would never have been developed 
if Hampden had lived to direct the counsels of the Parliament. 

We have already given a portion of Clarendon s character of Hampden : for the rest 
of that celebrated passage, we must refer to the “ History of the Ilebelhon,” (book vii.) It 
describes a man of rare virtues, though the political bias of the noble author has throvm 
a daik colouring over the whole. The latest, and we believe the most elaborate account 
of this eminent patriot, is that of Lord Nugent, from wdiicli the greater part of our memoir 
is derived. But the memoirs and pamplilets of the time must be intimately studied by those 
who wish fur full information concerning Hampden’s parliamentary life. 
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LuKTNa the fiftL-rutli, and tlio lH-unnninj( of thr vi\t,i-nth f**ntmy. Swi^hni, umicr 

vassalu^o to the (Town ot Oomnark, MitVorod the t\iN whnh <’i»nnjo*nly }m hniLt 
condition, (histavus \as(, nttoj a -onos t.f roniautif advtnlUH’s o lahh In^t iho indo|j('nd('n<Mi 
of ills country, and was d.-cn.'^lly clctlt-d hy thcS\\,.lnh lUft^in ih:.*:;. to wear its crown. 
Jhe siinie kingdom to winch la* .t^a\t‘ a place unuajo fn «* ^'tatf ', hjs tuMudMiu, (lustji\nH 
Adolphui^. rai-cd fium the (»}r-{'urit\ ot a potts northern tu rule in U( rniaiiy. and t(y 

be the terror of (]u‘ {*lnirch of ihonc. 

The (‘stuldidumnil of the Kcforimitam was ct»'val with tlic indt p» tidcnrc of Sweden; 
and a fundamental Inv forhatic any future sns.-ru-n to alft r tin mdiomd roitoion, or to " 
admit Ilomiui t'atliolns to otlico^ of power and trua. for pnm iph\ 

by olcction Kin^^ ot INdand. the hmsd ••nece ’*< 0 * id tnrfoMjs \a a, s\a- jit adule by tlai 
l)iet, ami tht‘ crown was ^nsen to hi- fathm a vntui-er hrMthir, t‘harK'% hake nf Sudernuntia. 
Churiesi dit*d, ami w‘as Mic(*efded In hr^ son, tluMiUmk Adolphn.^ Ihi'iudM*!’ ‘11. tho* 

hiyh promij^c of w1,om- youth inducHl the states to ahiid-. the p-riod of minonty,' and 
admit him at nnee to the t*KorelH: tif power, thmioh Uv had huf attained the age of 
seventeen, lumig horn iHiniuher [\ JAhl. 

He had been trained up in the kmiwledge likely to lu* :eniceaMe to a king and a soMier. 
Ho spoke the Latin kugange, then a univerHui lueiiinni of couinmniiatiom with um*<nnnton 
energy and precision ; he eouvmed llurntiy in Fivncin itahain und <iru«an; ho hud ?itmlied 
histoiy, politaal Hcicnce, uuitheiuatirs, and imUtury faetjcH; and. eomimmcing wuh the pari 
of a musk(d(Tr, lie had been made master, by pmVthas of uH the detmU (d‘ a mUivv^ life, 
lie was eapuhii* of very severe nppiieatiun to ubstriHe study, and h Hind to have passed 
whole nights m reailing tlu* military history (jf tim anekmtH. lie was of uneomnum Matiiru 
and, strengti), and Ids eonstitiitiun wub (utrly iuumi to luijour mid emhtruuce, 

Giistavus’s situation at Ids uctH*Hstun \vaa rritkal. Thv King of laid claim to 

to dominions, uml Denimirk and JMuseovy were in amis ngainat hiiti. 'rim <iuriger was 
most pressing on the side of l)<*nimirk; ami thither (totavuHH iirnt etlorts w'ore directed* 
But in Chnstian IV. he had to contend with an abb mmy, from whom he guimal no 
^vantage ; and after one unsuccessful (*ampaign he aecommoibtml the quarrol at tlm expense 
0 some concessions. In the war with kluseovy he was mtm fortunate ; and he reduced the 
0 purchase peace in IC17, by the saendeu of the provinces which hordiT the (lulf of 
J^iuiand and the Baltic Sea During tliese yvim of warfare, Gustavus ftumd to bestow 

a ui ion upon inteinal improvements. He devoted much thouglit and care ujam strengthening 
we is 1 navy, esteeming that to be his surest defence agtdnst invasion ; ho souglit 
to eucoumgo commerce; he purified the adiuinistratiun of justice, by remdenng judges less 
pent en upon t le crown, ai^ by abridging the tediousnuHs and expense of hiwsuils ; and he 
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laboured to devise means for increasing the revenue by judicious arrangement, without adding 
to the burdens of tlie people. Both in peace and war he received the most valuable assistance 
from his zealous, faithful, and sagacious minister, the celebrated Oxenstiern. 

In 1620 Guslavus travelled incognito through the chief towns of Germany. At Berlin 
he formed acquaintance with hlaria Eleonora, sister to the Elector of Brandenburg, whom 
he espoused at Stockholm in November of the same year. One daughter, the famous 
Cln’istina, his successor, was the offspring of this marriage. 

The King of Poland’s enmity was not seconded by his ability. He endeavoured in 
vain to shake the fidelity of Giistavus’s subjects, and he tried the fortune of W’’ar with no 
better success. In the contests between the cousins, winch occurred in the first ten years 
of Giistavus’s reign, the advantage wms always on the side of Sweden. Gustavus was 
desirous of peace, and forbore to press liis superiority. But Sigismond’s hostility was 
nourished and stimulated by thS leading Catholic powers, Spain and Austria ; and he made 
so bad a return for this moderation, that in 1621 the war was renewed in a more determined 
manner, and in the course of eight years Livonia, Courland, and Polish PfosHS,, , were 
gradually subjected to Sweden. During this time Gustavus was no careless spectator of the 
Thirty Years’ War, which was raging in Germany. However well inclined he might be 
to step forward as the defender of the Protestant cause, he could not do so with effect while 
his exertions were demanded in Poland ; and though he made an offer of assistance to the 
Protestants in 1626, it was clogged with conditions which induced them to decline his 
pj’oposals. But in 1629, under the mediation of France, he concluded a truce for six years 
with Sigismond, retaining possession of the conquered provinces; and being thus relieved 
from all fear of Poland, and guaranteed against injury from Denmark by the interest of 
that country in checking the progress of the Imperial arms, he found himself qualified to take 
the decisive part which he had long desired in the afiairs of Germany. How far his 
determination was influenced by personal and ambitious motives, how far it was due to 
patriotism and religious zeal, it must be left to each inquirer to decide for himself. The 
crisis was one of extreme importance: fur the temporal rights of the whole German empire 
were endangered by the inordinate and seemingly prosperous ambition of the House of 
Austria; and the Protestant states in particular had reason to apprehend the speedy 
destruction of tlieir own, and the rc- establishment of the Itomaii Catholic church. And if 
the influence of the Emperor, Ferdinand II,, supported by the papal hierarchy, re-established 
in its great power and rich benefices tlirough the north of Germany, were suffered omchecked 
to extend itself to the Baltic Sea, the liberties of Sweden and and 

existence of the lleformation on the Continent, seemed to be.kvolred in 
To pull down the power of Ferdinand and the Catholic thus vital moment 

to the King of Sweden. But though the ready to invoke^is 

assistance in secret complaints, none of th^ ~m .open treaty with a distant 

prince, and a kingdom hitherto obscure, and -&-^Lacur the resentment of the Emperor, 
whose formidable armies, amdous above for the renewal of war and rapine, were^ 

at hand.^ Moreover, the jealo^ of the chiefe of the Protestant unicaa - 

formed a greater' obstacle views, than even the weakness of theifef" 

individual statov ^ Uh^le, therefore, to obtain the cordial and willing co-operation of those 
who were linfeed'to him bond of a c63!mhon interest, Gustavus had only the alternative 

to abandon them to share the dangers which he sought to obviate, or to 

take the equivocal arit risq^ely ,of oc^ying their territories and compelling 

them assistance, an hoc^xirable and friendly ally. He, chose the latter. 

The shortest apolo^ for whidh as a matter of policy was opposed 

by Oxenstiern, may be found m .^b^t^ioce of the king’s ansyrer 'to that minister’s objections. 
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as it is abridged by Scbillor, in bis “ Flisfory Thlvfy \VaiV ard' Tf wo wait 

for the ctieiny iii Swodoii, in a batih‘, all is h.st : all, on tlio oonlrar), is nainod it 

wo obtain the (irst success in (ierniany Tlu* s-a laruo, and wr ]u\o (‘\tonM\e (-oasts 
to watcli. Should the enemy's lleot escai»‘ ih, or our owu Ik' beanau it is not ])osMh]o 

for us to prevent a landniLr. ’^^V niust ihorelbn^ me ail our (-tibrN for I la' pivscrvatioii of 
Stralsund. So long as this harbour sball bt- iu our pfovto, ^diaii uiainlain tlu' hoianir 
of our flag m the liaKie, and shall he ahle t.> K.k ;> up a iive mtereoui -»* with (ienuany. 
But in order to (hdeiid Stralsund W(' iim-t not shut our-oK^'s U]» in Swcdtui; hut must pass 
over w'itli an unny into iNuiH'iMina. tspeak to me tla-u ut> luon* ot a dt‘{oie>i\t' war, hy 

wducli W'e shall lose oiir most preeums athanfa"cs. Sw'odcn hrr idf nuNt lad lu'liohl 
the standards of tlie eiauii} : and, if W(‘ are vatajuidiod in tdorinany, it vdl still lu- time 

enough to liave leeoiirs*' to your }>Ian. 

Tlie army wlmdi SiMaMis caiiiod into tloiiuany ('on^r'-tod only of im>n ; 

but It was forniidahle from ifs bta\eiy, its bigli e,plnio, and tin' leliain'*' wluch tlie 
gmim’al and the troops foil upon tMeh otlni\ Ml o\<k s «• , w' ({in»to troin S(‘]nller, "w'eie 

j)uius]ual in a. se\er(' maimer , l»uf hia -pln'iuw tin it, n-nniiim and dm limy, met with a more 
severe eh.adNt'ineiil. Blie Swedidi ailieje'^ of war ]•re'•^‘ll}M'd modm'iiiou* tln'ie was iu>t 
to 1)0 seen iu tlie Swedish eam[), even in lln* l«'nt of (lie kim/. eitln r g-dd <u’ Mher, d'la* 
geiu'i'urs ('\t‘ watclied eareiuliy o\«'r tin' maimeis of tin* 'ddn r^ whih' it inllamed their 
eoiirnge iu Inutile. i'Sevy n'glment nuhl iMeh luoriiing and evening loriii iio-lt in a circle 
round its ehaplain, and, in tin* oju-n air, addn's pia\«r» to tie Alnmditv. In all this the 
legislator liimself H'l’M'd as a nuKhd An unatleehMl aii»l pure piety animated the eourago 
()f his great mind. l'a[UiilIy free from that gr«H'S ineredulitv whieh have witlnmt resiramt 
the fero(‘loU'. movements of tin- liarbaiian, and the ghut-Hing biyoiry of a bVrdinand, 
wlio abiiM'd himself iu the diot befuie tin* iiiMiiitv, and \ei di dainfullv tr.un[jb d on tln^ 
necks of mankind, in tin' height <d' his good foitnne, <oMa\U" wa- always a man and n 
(diristian ; amid all his devotion, tin' )iert> and tin king. lb* suppiutod all tin- liardslups 
of wax' like the lowest soldier in his army; Ins muni wa^ m the mill''! of the most 

furious battle; Iiis genius poiut(*d out the re'‘Uim {i» him iK-ihrrh nnl : eveivwliere present^ 
he forgot death which surroundi'd him, and he was alwav > fmnd wlnwe tln*re was the 
greatest danger. His natural valour made liim too often !*»■• Mvjn <4 wImI was duo to the 
geiu'ral, and this great king termiimted his lib* le-v a jMuuiuon SMldiio*. Ilni the eow ard, 
as well aB thi* brave iullowed sm'b a leader to \iet(uy, and mu jm\ of tin- }ier<»ie,il uetions 
wliich his e\nmj)]e had created even (’Scaped his pem*! rating e\e. The ghu'^ of fln-ir sovereign 
inllanu'd the (uitire Swedish nation witli a iioblo emuideuce ; proud of his king» the 
peasant of h’lnland and (lotlilaini j<yful]y gave up what lus povt-rt) (-ould aifortl ; the .siddier 
■wiljjngly silt'd liis blood; ami tliat eh'valed sentiment which lht‘ geauis of this singh* inati 
gave to the nation survived liim a eonsid(‘r;ihh* tian*/' 

Gustavus took a solemn funwveil of tin* Slates of the kingdom, Alay 
presenting to them his daughter ditislina, as his heir ami sut'cessa*, Ather'^i* winds 

delayed his departure, uml it W'us not till the 2-Uh *)f dune that he reaidied tluf ct>ast t>f 
Pomerania. He disembai'kod Ids army on the islands of W oiiin and TMulom, ut the iimuth 
of the Oder, and, liaving tukcu |u>HKt‘H.sion of the strung ttwvix of Stettin on tlu* samt* river, 
established a sure footing on the continent, ami secured his means of ndn'at and coiumuniitatiou 
with Sweden. To this proceeding he gamed a reluctant consent from the Imke of Pomerania, 
who, though wearied and disgusted with the ravages of the Jm|MTial troop.s, wms niiwining 
to commit himself in defence of that which still appeared the wt'itker ctitme. But Imviug 
no force to prevent the liostile, if he refused to warrant the friendly, occupation of his 
country, he made a virtue of necessity, and allied himself ch*seiy with the Swede. 
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Gustavus’s progress at first produced no uneasiness at Vienna the courtiers called 
him the snow-kmg,” and said in derision that he would melt ui his progress southward. 
But in tlie fir&t campaign he nearly cleared Pomerania of the Imperialists ; and he was 
strengthencAl hy the accession of the Duke of Mecklcnhiirg, who, having been despoiled 
of his territories in favour of Wallenstein, now openly raised troops m support of the King 
of Sweden. As winter ap]>roached, the Imporiahsts negotiated for a suspension of arms ; 
but Gustavus replied, “ The Swedes are soldiers in winter as well as summer, and are 
not disposed to make the peaceable inhabitants of the country sup])ort any longer than 
necessary the evils of war. The Imperialists may do as they choose, but the Swedes do not 
intend to remain inactive'” 

hleanwhile he met with cold support from the Protestant princes, in whose cause he 
liad taken arms. The chief of these was the Elector of Saxony, who felt a jealousy, not 
umuitural, of tlic power and the ultimate views of the King of Sweden, and was liimself 
aml)iti()us to play the first part among the Protestants of Germany. Seeking to act 

indepoudently, and to hold the balance between Sweden and Austria, he invited the Protestant 
States to a conference at Leipsic, Eehruary G, 1631, at which it was determined to demand 
from the Phnperor the redress of grievances, and to levy an army of 40,000 men, to 

give weight to their remonstrances. On the 13lh of January, Gustavus had concluded 
an alliance with Erance, hy the terms of which he was to maintain in Germany 30,000 
men, IVance furnishing a sul)sidy of 400,000 dollars yearly, to use his best endeavours 
to reinstate those princes who had been expelled from their dominions by the Emperor, 
or the Catholic League, and to restore the empire to the condition in which it existed 
at the commencement of the war. Eichelieu tried to bring tlie princes who had joined 
in the convention of Leipsic to accede to this alliance, but with very partial success. A 
few promised to sup])ort the Swedes, when opportimity should favour ; but the Electors 
of Saxony and Brandenburg kept aloof. During these negotiations Gustavus made progress 
in Brandenburg. The meniorahle siege and destruction of Magdeburg, May 10, by Tilly, 
for a tune cast a gloom over the Protestant cause. Gustavus has been censured, both as 
a man and a soldim’, for sufiering that wtdl-dcserving and important place to tall without 
risking a battle in its beludf. His defence rests upon the interposed delays, and the 

iiisincenly of the Electors, which involved him in the risk of totid doslruclioii if he advanced 

thus far witliout having his retreat secured. lUit even this signal misfortune proved finally 
serviceable to the Protestant cause. It induced Gustavus to adopt a difieront tone with 
his hrother-m-hiw of Brandenburg, who, finding no alternative but a real union or an open 
rupture with Sweden, wisely chose the former. The pride of success led the Imperial generals 
into acts of insolence, which induced the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, first of the German 
princes, to conclude a close and licarty alliance with Sweden, and left the Elector of Saxony 
no clioice between entire dei^endencc on the already exasperated Emperor, and an efiective 
support of the only power that could protect him. Accordingly he formed a junction with 
the Swedes, and the united forces joined battle with Tilly, not far from Leipsic, September 7, 
1G31. Tlie opposing amies were nearly equal in strength. The stress of the conflict fell 
on the right wing of the Swedes, where the King commanded in person. The fiery Pappenheim 
led seven impetuous charges of the whole Austrian cavalry against the Swedish battalions 
without success ; and, seven times repulsed, abandoned the field villi great loss The Saxons 
on the left wing were broken by Tilly. But the day was restored by a decisive movement 
of the Swedish right wing upon Tilly’s flank, and the Imperialists dispersed in utter confusion. 
Leipsic, Merseburg, and Hallo speedily fell into the victor’s hands ; and no obstacle existed 
to check his advance even to the heart of the Emperor's hereditary dominions. This was a 
tempting prospect to an ambitious man; but it would have abandoned Germany to Tilly, who 
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was already orcupiod in raising a frobh army; and the King of Bwed<m d(}t{nnnineil to mnrtdi 
towards Franeonia and the Rliine, to eneourago by his tlie Prot<M;nits whn w^n (n’('d, 

and to cut the sinews of tlic Catholic Loaguo, by occupying the ttn'ritnnos and tlivorting tin', 
revehnes of its princes. Bohoima lay open to tin* Kh‘ctor of SaKony, and he left it to that 
prince to divert the Emperor's attention, by carrying the war into that country. 

From Leipsic, Gustavus pursmal liis tidumphant way to tlio southward. Tin' riclt 
bishopric of Wurtzbnrg fell into liis hands, almost witliout r(^sis^anct^ Nunnnhurg ]>ljiei‘d 
itself under his protection The nobility and citi/(‘ns of Fraiicotiia d(n'Iare<l in his favour 
as soon as they were relieved from the ]>res(‘n(‘e of tln^ Imperial troops, and when his 
drum beat for recruits, crow<ls do(*ktid to the Swetlish Htandards, lb* pnrsutMl bin <'ourH{> 
along the Maine to Frankfort, wliicli opened its gati's, and n‘C(‘ived-a. S\\{>dish garrison; 
and being strengllnaied by the jurndion of the Landgrave of llei^se - t’assel, with 10, ()()() 
men, he crossed the Ivhine, and, after a short sage, beeanie nm^ter of IMentz by capitulation, 
December LT ]()dL Tlnwe he gave bi.s troops a few wet'hs' repos(», being hinisidf huMly 
engaged hi diidoniatic labours. Faily in the following year he comphdial the cotnpu'ht of 
^tho r<ilatmate, and tlin'ateneil to carry the war into Al.sact* and Lorraine. 

The advance of Tilly recalled the King of info Frmu’onia, at the lu’iul of 

40,000 men. Tilly tlieii rc'treatml into Davuria, <‘his<dy folli>\\ed by tlie enemy, who 
passed the Danube at j)onnwt'rl]i, forced the passage of tin* Lia-h, and earnctl tlm war 
into the yet uninjured plains of Bavaria. 'Hu* puss,igt' of this ri\er in tlie face of tho 
enemy, April 5, is reganb^d as one of tho King of Sweden's most rcnmrkahh* exidoiti|. 
His old antagonist Tilly received a mortal wound un this day. ^Lini«'li. the capital, and 
the greater part of the* Kbu’t orate, yielded without re.*‘Ftan(*e, Ha* Emperor was now 
reduced to the gi'oatest diflieullies, Bohemm was merruu by t!u‘ Saxous, tin* Austrian 
dominions lay open to invasion from Bavaria, 'filly was dead, tht‘ Imke <d’ Bavaria discouraged 
by bis reverses, and iuclimal to purchase peace l>y (HuiMUiting to a luMilrality. There was 

but one man capable by the charm of his iimn(‘. and the pow4*r of Ids talents to compete 

with Gustavus, and he waus Wallenstidn, in his retii’ement tliat wihlly amliitious man 
had long been scheming to bring bis master to such a lUgn-e (>f nhaMmm*iit as sliould enable 
him to dictate bis own terms of reconciliation and as.siHtanc(s ami tho time was come 
when the Emperor saw himself obliged to consent to demands which almost supersudctl 
his authority, and invested his dangerous subject with morn than impcTiui jmwer. 
For this event Wallenstein’s plans had long been maturing : a powerful army startial up 
at once at his command, and when it suited his secret purposes to act, Bohemia w^as cleared 
of the Saxons more quickly tJian it had been conqiu*riHl by them, lit* then formed a 
junction with tho Duke of Jhivaria, and at tho hcml of GU,(100 men advanced against 
Gustavus, who, not liavhig above IH,0()() or 20,000 men with him, entrenched himself 
strongly under the walls of Kununburg. Wallenstein took up a strong jojsition against 

him, and the two generals, each hoping to exhaust the other by scarcity of provisions, 

remained inactive thi August 21, when Gustuvxia, having drawn together his scattered forces, 
made a desperate and fruitless attempt to cany tho imperial lines. Frustrated in this, 
he returned to his encampment, which he quitted finally, September 8, and marched into 
Bavaria. 

Wahenstein followed Ms example on the 12th, and retired without any Imstile attempt 
on Nuremburg. He had determined to fix his winter quarters in Saxony, hoping by the 
terror of hfe arms to detach the Elector from the Swedish alliance ; and had already advanced 
beyond Leipsic, on Ms mardi a^mst Dresden, when he was recalled by the rapid approach 
of the King of Sweden, tjustavus arrived at Nuremburg, November 1, and entrenched 
himself there to wait for rdnforoements which he expected. WaHem^ia, in the belief that 
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liis adversary would be in no hurry to quit his strong position, proceeded to canton his 
troops near Merseburg, in such a manner that they might easily be called into action at 
the shortest notice, and detached Pappenheim, with a large division of the army, upon distant 
service. As soon as Gustavus heard of the latter movement, he marched in haste to attack 
the diminished enemy, and Wallenstein, though with inferior troops, was not slow to meet 
him. The King of Sweden’s last victory was gained November 6, 1632, in the plain of 
Lutzen. Suffering from a recent wound, he did not wear armour, and early in the day, 
as he mingled in the front of the battle with his usual ardour, his left arm was broken by 
a musket-ball. As he retreated from the press he received another bullet in the back, and 
fell. His body was stripped by the Imperialists, a furious contest took place for the possession 
of it, and it w^as soon buried under a heap of slain. The Duke of Weimar took the chief 
command, and completed the victory. 

It was probably fortunate for Gustavus’s honour that his brilliant career was here cut 
short. He died when no more successes could have enhanced the fame as a soldier which 
he had already acquired ; at a period, says Schiller, when he had ceased to be the benefactor 
of Germany, and -when the greatest service that he could render to German liberty was 
to die.” However pure his views had been at the commencement of the war, success had 
taught him ambition. This was shown by the homage to Sweden which he exacted from 
Augsburg and other free cities of the empire, by his design of converting the Archbishopric 
of Mentz into an appanage of Sweden, and by his reluctance to reinstate the Elector Palatine 
in the conquered Palatinate, and the conditions which he finally exacted for so doing. And 
whetlier or not he aimed at the Imperial throne, it is probable that his life and prosperity 
would have proved no less dangerous to the constitution of Germany, and the welfare of 
the Catholic states, than to the Protestant, the ambition of Ferdinand 11., and the Catholic 
League. But dying thus early, he has preserved the reputation of sincere piety, humanity 
in the field, heroic courage, consummate policy, and slall united to success in the art of 
war, unequalled by any general since the downfall of Home. Of the improvements w^hich 
he efiected in military tactics we have no room to speak: a full account of them, and of 
his whole system, will be found in the Essay prefixed to Harte’s ‘‘'History of Gustavus 
Adolphus.” A more concise and spirited account of the King of Sweden’s exploits in Germany, 
than is contained in that laborious book, will be found in Schiller's “ History of the Thirty 
Years’ War,” which is translated both into Frcncli and English. 



[From the original In the British Museum.) 
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Teuth and compliment arn Imppily united in I^)usaiu's observation to a noble amateur, 
“You wanted but the stimulus of necessity to have become a great painter/' The artist 
had himself felt this stimulus, and he knew its y^ue in produciiig rostdutlon and habits of 
industry. His family was noble, but indigent : John, liis father, a native of Soissons, and 
a soldier of fortune, served during the reigns of (dmrlcs IX., Henry IIL, and Hcmry IV,, 
with more reputation tliau profit. At last, finding that in the trade of arms Ins valour 
was likely to be its own reward, he married the widow of a solicitor, resigned his military 
employments, and fixed his abode at Andelys in Nonnandy, where, in June 1594, his son 
Hioholas, the subject of tho present memoir, was born. 

The district in which Andelys is situated Is remarkable for its picturesque beauty^ 
and hom the scenery which surrounded him tlm geuius of Ikmssm drew its first inspiration. His 
sketches of landscape attracted tlie notieo and commendation of Quintia Varin, an arttet 
reddisag in the neighbourhood. Animated by praise, young i'oussiu earnestly solicited his 
fiithesr that he might become Varin’a pupil; a request to winch tlic prudent |^eut, after 
long hesitation, reluctantly acceded. He knew tliat in ^?uch a pursuit as tliat of the fine 

arts» of the aspirant's life must be expended before a just esUmate of his professional 
taj6alils^.caa bs^ ItoM, and that oven where talent exists, the success of the is 

not £ways cotofmnsurate to its The youth, however, was fortunate in meeting, 

in tho first instance, with a preceptor whose bstructions, foundiid on just imndploa, 
him nothing to unioam. He remained with Varin until his eighteenth year, whan he went to 
Paris, and studied under Ferdinand Elle, and L’Allcmand, two artists then in fasliioa, from 


whom be learned nothing. In tlie mciantime ho bad become acquainted wftfa sev^ 
who appreciated his dawnitig talents, and felt an intercut in his fortune®, Amoi^ 
noblemaB of Poitou manifested an almost fratemsd attactoieat towards 
Ks peemnary wants, and among other smryic^ Mroteced Wim ^ Courtois, 
who possessed a fine collection of by Mafo mi 

a of drawing mi sketches by Baflitelie, QidiO other 

A® school These treasures Poussin studied s^Oua, 

and he was freqi^tly heard to advert to this mm ^ 

of hklife,.’lnMnudh.a5 the contemplation of these Iscad 

fsaad, det^nfaed tfce btet ^ hfe powers toward the higte of 
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liouse tlie exercise of none but wliat she considered useM talents, she assigned to Poussin 
the office of house-steward, and his visions of fame were at once dispelled by the humble 
occupation of overlooking the servants, and keeping accounts. It may easily be supposed 
that the young artist did not deport himself very meekly under the new appointments which 
had thus unexpectedly been thrust upon liim. Without asking the sympathy or assistance 
even of his friend, who, it would appear, had acquiesced too readily in his mother’s 
arrangements, he quitted the house and made his way to Paris on foot ; having no other 
means of support on the road than the extemporaneous productions of his pencil. In 
consequence of the hardships which he experienced during tliis journey, he was attacked by 
a fever on reaching Paris, which obliged him to return to Andelys. After the lapse of a 
year, having recruited his health, he made arrangements to execute a long-cherished purpose 
of a journey to Piome. But with an improvidence not uncommon in artists, and sometimes 
falsely said to bo characteristic of genius, he calculated Iris resources so inaccurately that in 
two successive attempts he was obliged to return, leaving his purpose unaccomphshed. In 
the iirst instance he reached rioreiice, but in the second, he got no farther than Lyons, 
Tlie disappointment, however, was attended with good results, for, on his return to Paris, a 
circumstance occurred which at once raised him into high reputation. 

Tlio Jesuits had ordered a set of pictures for a high festival, which were to display 
the miracles worked by tbeir patron saints, Ignatius Loyola, and Francis Xavier. Of these, 
six were executed liy Poussin, in a very short space of time : the pictures were little more 
than sketches, but they exhibited such powers of composition and expression, that he was at 
^oiicc acknowledged to have distanced all competitors. His acquaintance was now sought 
by fimatcurs and literati ; but tlie chief advantage which accrued to him was the friendship 
of the Cheviiher Marini, a distinguished Italian, who had settled in Paris, and engaged with 
interest in the cultivation of elegant literature and the arts. His mind was stored with 
classical eruilition, and he delighted to exercise his poetic talent on the then fashionable 
failles of lieathcii mythology. Such pursuits were congenial to Poussin’s turn of mind; 
and by the advice, and witli the assistance of Marini, he entered deeply into the study of the 
Latin and Italian authors. Hence he drew the elements of that knowledge of the customs, 
manners, and habits of antiquity, by which his works are so eminently distinguished. Marini, 
soon after, went to Boiuo, and was anxious that Poussin should accompany him; but this 
the artist found impossible, from the number of unfinished commissions on his hands. In 
the ensuing year, however, 1024, his long-chcrished wish was accomplished, and he trod 
the streets of the Eternal City, ^ ^ 

Among the innumerable pilgrims who have thronged to that TOrine, no one 

ever, ptiriiups, approached it witli deeper reverence, than Poussin, or studied in the 
sduud of antiquity with more zeal and success. his labours with that 

enthusiasm which the objects aroimd him could/UOt ^ to inspire, and oomprehende*d in 
the round of his studies the different scimees ^Hch bore collaterally upon his art. Borne 
of his finest works arc among those wMch he produced at this period ; but Ms talents were 
not at first appreciated in Roma, and the spectre of penury still haunted his study. His 
friend Marini had gone to Naples, where he died, and the Cardinal Barberini, to whose 
favour he had been especially recommended, was absent on a legation in Spain. Among 
other works which his necessities competted him to dispose of at this time for a trifling 
sum, was The Ark of God in to of to Phihstines,” wMch was purchased from 

him for fifty crowns, and sold efcrwards to the Due de Richelieu for one tousand. 

Accident and ill-health combined witit poverty to overdoud the early part of his abode hi 
Rome. The French were ton very unpopular, on some mrences existing 

between the Court of France and to Holy See. Poussin was assaulted m to streets by 

. 2 u 
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some of the Pope's soldiery, severely wounded hy a sa]>re-cut in the hand, and only 
escaped more serious injury hy the spirit and resolution with which he defended liiinself. 
After recoveiing from this injury, he was again rendered miahle to luirsne his art l>y a 
lingering illness; in the course of which a fellow ct>untry man, niiined dean Ihiglu’t, took 
him to Ins own home, and treated liim with care, which soon ivslonnl linn to lu'altli 
Six months afterwards he married the daughter of his host, and su])se(iuently adopt(*d 

his wife's brother, Caspar, who assumed las name, and has shared its honours hy his 
splendid landscapes. AVith part of his wife's portion Poussin purchased a house on the 
Piiician Hill, which is still pointed out as an oliject of interest to travelh-rs and stu<l(uits. 

From this period the fortune of Poussin hi^gaii to iuiprovi*. Pelievi'd from his 
emharrassments, and tranqiiillised l»y domestic comfort, he procecsled in th(' ealm exiTcise 
of his powers ; and tlie lino wtvrka on which his reputation is foumhsl w'ere ])ainted in 
rajud succession. Cardinal Ihirherini, wlio had ndairnetl tt» 11oiih\ (‘iigaged liini to exc*(‘ute 
one of the large paintings ordered to ]»c copied m mosaii; for St. Peter's (duircln 1dm 

sul)|ect was the Alartyrdom of St Erusmus ; hut tlu‘ pictiin*, whieh is now in the Va1i(‘an, 
furnishes no reason for regret tlrat Poussin did not more freffumitly mnploy lumsidf on 
woi'ks of large dimensions. A (‘ireumstaneo oceurred at tins tinu‘ winch it is gratifying 
to relate, as it exhihits two distinguished men eiigagusl in tlu‘ honourable task of promoting 
the success and vindicating the reputation of each (»ther. W'lieu Ponssin arrived at 
he found tlie lovers of art divided into two ]nirties, coinpos«*d n'speetividy of tlio admirers 
of Guido and Domenichiuo. dVo pietures had lumn jiaintod hy those artists, which, as if 
to decide their rival claims, were hung opjmsite to each otlnu’ in tin* church of Sau Gregorio. 
The subjects W'ore similar; the one the Flagellation, the other the IMartyrdoni of tlie 
Saint from whom the church is named. The })erformanc(‘ of Guido vas the tme ino.st 
generally jiroferred : Imt Poussin forimal a dilltTcnt judgment, and sat down to copy the 
picture of the less popular artist. Dommiichino, on being nifonmal of this, although ho was 
then suiVermg from illness, ordered hhnsclf to bn curried to the church, wherts he mitered 

into conversathm with Poussin, to whom ho was j)ersf»naliy unluioun, and who irnhsMl 

imagined him to he dead. A friendly intimacy was the eons<*queu('(i of this interview, wliich 
was exceedingly advantageous to Poussm, as Domenichiuo took pleasure in cfunniunicating 
all that knowledge of art, which long experieneo had enabled iiim to mapiirc. Hhortly utter 
this Domenichino quitted Home for Naples, and the storm of envy and detnu'titui seemed 
to gather force in his ahsenco. So much w’as hh reputation injunsl, that the mmiks of 
the cmivont of Sau Girolamo della Cariiil, who hail in their possession his superb jmdure 
of the Communion of St Jerome, ordenal it to he ronuj\tMl from the W'alh and consigned 
to a cellar us a thing utterly contemptible, d’bis un(*<ah)te, were it md attestetl by 
unquestionable evidence, would be ditUeiilt to belii've ; for the nuHts of the pictun* requin‘ 
no deep knowledge of art to he duly appriudated : it is not, less adnunible in colour and 
effect than in sentiment and character. The intellig(mt monks, howc'ver, wishing for a 
picture to supply its place, engaged Poussin tt> paint one, ac<ptaiuting him at the same time 
that they could save him the expense of canvas, by semling him a worthless daub, ovm* 
which he might paint. The astonishment of Ihmaaiu on rec(»iving the pi<*ture may he 
easily conceived. He immediately directed it to be carried to the church from wlienco it 
ha<l been taken, and announced his intention to deliver a jmhlic disquisition on its merits. 
This he taccordmgly did to a htrge auditory, and with such force <if reasoning and illustration, 
that malice w^as silenced and prejudice convinced: and the name of DoTueiuchino Jissumed 
from that time its just rank in public estimation. 

The pictures of Poussin, as he advanced in his career, were eagerly purchased by 
connoisseurs from all countries, and his fame was at length established throughout Kuro|K\ 
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In 1G38 a project was suggested to Louis XIII., by Cardinal Pdchelieu, for finishing the 
Louvre, and adorning the royal palaces, according to the magnificent plans of Francis I. 
The high reputation of Poussin marked him out as the person best qualified for the partial 
execution mul entire superintendence of these splendid works ; and accordingly a letter was 
transmitted to him by order of the French monarch, appointing him his principal painter, 
and requesting his immediate attendance at Paris. But so absorbed was the artist in his 
studios, and so unambitious was his temper, that he allowed two years to elapse before 
he attended to this fiattering requisition; nor is it probable that he would have quitted 
Homo at all, had not a gentleman been despatched from the court of France to bnng him. 
On his arrival, ho was presented to the King, who received him with courtesy, and assigned 
liim a liberal income. Placed in the full cnjoi-mcnt of fame and wealth, Poussin s situation 
might well ai)poar enviable to his less favoured brethren in art. But his station, brilliant 
as it was, ])roved ilbsulted to his disposition; and his letters to his friends in Borne were 
soon filled with the language of disappointment and complaint. He felt that he was no 
longer exercising his genius as an artist, but labouring as an artisan. Commissions were 
poured in upon him from the court witlx merciless rapidity, without the slightest calculation 
of the time requisite to the production of works of art. On one occasion he was required 
to execute a piidurc containing sixteen figures, larger than life, within six weeks. Nor was 
this tht‘- worst : the triilers of the court obtruded on him, with irritating politeness, the 
most insignirieant employments; designs for chimney-pieces, ornamental cabinets, bindings for 
books, repairing pictures, &c. To complete tlie catalogue of annoyances, his coadjutors in 
""the i)uhlic works, Le IMerc.ier the architect, and the painters Youet and Fouquieres, thwarted 
and tippos(Ml him in every particular; until at length, worn out and disgusted, he applied 
for permission to return to Borne. Thi^ he obtained with some difficulty, and not without 
a stipulation that ho should I'ovisit Paris witliin twelve months. It is not improbable that 
the condition would never have been fulfilled; but the King's death in the following year 
released liim from the obligation. The last works executed by Poussin in Paris were two 
alleg<irieal subjects, the one, Time bringing Truth to light, and delivering her from the 
fieiuls, Maliee and Fnvy ; in which an allusion was most probably meant to the controversies 
in winch he hud bc^eii engaged : the oth( 3 r, in which his intention is loss equivocal, is an 
imitation of has-xvlud’, in the celling of the I^ouvre, where his opponents, Fouquieres, Le 
Mm-cier, and Youet, are consigned to the deiision of posterity under the figures of Folly, 
Ignorance, and Fnvy, 

Perhaps the liappiest, and not an inconsiderable, portion of Poussin’s life, was that 

which intervened between bis return to Borne and his death. Experience of the cabals 

and disquietudes of Paris had no doubt taught him to value the classical serenity of his 
adopted liomc. Altlioiigh in possession of great and undisputed fame, and sufficiently affluent, 
he continued to labour in liis art with mirelaxing diligence, if that may be called labour 
which constituted his liighest gratification. His talents and moral worth drew round *i.im 
a large circle of the learned and the polite, who anxiously sought his society during his 
leisure hours ; and in his evening walks on the Pincian Hill, he might have been said to 
resemble one of the philosophers of antiquity, surrounded by bis friends and disciples. Thus 
he descended, with tranquil dignity, into the vale of life. In 1GC5 he suffered from a 
stroke of the palsy, and, shortly after, the death of his wife plunged him into the^ deepest 
affliction. He perceived his own end to be approaching, and awaited it with calm resignation. 

He died in* his 72nd year, A.n. 1665, and was buried with public honours in the church 

of San Lorenzo in Lucina. 

The pictures of Poussin are so numerous, and so generally dispersed, that every one, 
whose attention has been directed to the arts, must have a pretty accurate impression of his 
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style. It is a style of perfect originality, roinin.liiig ns simiewhat of ancient art, but 
without a tincture of imitation of any mmlern master. For a short time roussiu sought 
a moilel in the school of Titian, hut turned from that task to copy the pictures discovered 
among the ruins of ancient Rome. Apparently ho wished to giio his works something of 
the subdued tone which Time has communicated to those relics ; and hence, in some of 
his pictures, there is a singular dascrcpancy hotvvcou the subject uml the cllect. lie ilclighted 
to paint antiiiuo revels, bacchanalians, dancing nymphs, etc.; Imt his tints never accord 
with gay subjects, nor exhibit the vivacity and freshness proiier to such smmes. d’ho 
solemn and sombre hue of his colouring is f.ir b(‘tt<'r adapted to grand or pathetic, subjects. 
Consiclermg the implicit ami almost idolatrous mlminition with which Poussin regarded 
the antique statues, it is astonishing that he shoultl not have infused into his own forms 
more of the spirit in which tliesc ai-e conceived ; for, in tins jioiut, imituliou could not 
have been carried too far. But tho revei’se is the case ; his iigurcs are ilirect. transcripts 
of individual models, usually correct in i>roportion, hut seldom rendered iilcal, or gencralit.ed 
into beauty. A still greater defect is chargeable on lii.s eompositiou, vvliieb is idmoat 
invaiiably scattered and confused, without a eentre of luteresi or iioint of unity. His 
principal figures are mixed up with the. subordinate ones, and those aguiii with the accessories 
in the back-groimd. Wliat, then, are, tlie qualities hy nliieh Poussin has acquired his 
high reputation? The principal one we conceive to consist, in Unit very simplicity ami 
severity, hy which perhajis the eye is at fir.st oll'ended. II.i ai.iu-ais to find himself above 
the neees.sity of superficial ornament. lie is alway.s thoroughly in earnest ; his figures 
perform their business with an emphasis which rivets mir attention; we become iilenliiied^ 
with the subject, and lose all thought of the painter in his perlbnuanec. 'I'liis is a, result 
never produced hy an inferior artist. (.)u the whole, although we cannot assign Poussin 
a place by the side of Rairaelle, Rubens, Titian, and some olliers. who may he eonsidensl 
the giants of art, and compose the foremost rank, he certainly stands among those aim 
are most eminent in the second, llis compositions, which are very mniierous, are valid 
with great skill, and surprise us, not unfrequently, with novel and striking eonil.iiiutions ; 
and several among them — wo may adduce particularly the Ark of (bid among the Plnlisimes, 
the. Deluge, and tho Slaughter of tho luuoeents — could only have originated in a mind 
of a very exalted order. 

Several of Poussin’s finest works are in tliis country. In the Dnlwieh (hillery, there 
is, we believe, the largest number to lie found in any one colleetioa. .tmoiig those, tho 
siildoct of the Angels appearing to Ahraluuu is treated witii cou-iiler.ible grace and be.utly. 
The picture of Closes striking the Rock, in the possession of the Marquis of Stailbrd, 
is one of Jkiiiasin's most jiroiiniud and elahorati* performaiiees ; and, in the Katioiial t hillery, 
the two Bacclmnalian subjects will furnish a full idea botli of his jmwers and deliciencies 
in treating that favourite class of cempositioiw. 

Tho reader will find a more detailed account of the life and works of Poussin in 
Lanzi’s “ Storia Pittorica dell’ Italia,’’ and licllori'.s “ Vite di J’iltori Modenii,” 'I’iiere 
is an English life of him written hy Maria (Iraliiini. Much criiii’al information coiicenting 
his style and performances will be found in the writings of Mengs, Reynolds, and Fiasdi. 



